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CHAPTER   I 


DEMOCRACY    IN    A   BORDER  STATE:    1849- KEN- 
TUCKY 

Just  as  the  half-century  was  closing,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  made  a  new  constitution.  The  con- 
vention, consisting  of  a  hundred  delegates,  as- 
sembled at  Frankfort  on  the  1st  of  October.*  Of 
these,  the  majority  were  natives  of  the  State,  and 
all  but  three  of  slave- holding  States.  The  differ- 
ence, in  many  respects  the  most  important,  be- 
tween the  democracy  in  a  Northern  and  that  in  a 
Southern  State  was  illustrated  in  the  record  the 
delegates  gave  of  their  places  of  nativity.  Had 
the  convention  met  in  New  England,  New  York, 
or  New  Jersey,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  or  Iowa, 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  are:  The  Report  of 
the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Sute  of  Kentucky,  1849;  n68  pp.,  Svo; 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  1849:  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Kentucky ;  531  pp.,  Svo;  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  1849:  and  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  1792-1850, 
n. — A  I 
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the  delegate  would  have  given  the  name  of  his 
native  town;  here,  in  Kentucky  —  and  it  would 
have  been  the  same  elsewhere  in  the  South — he 
gave  tiiat  of  his  native  count)'.  This  difference 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  Union  :  the  county  consti- 
tuting the  political  unit  in  the  South;  the  town, or 
township,  constituting  it  in  the  North. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  the  State  demanded 
two  reforms  in  its  plan  of  government  —  the  re- 
organization of  the  judiciary  and  legislative  con- 
trol of  slaver}'.  The  question  of  suifragc  exten- 
?iion  had  been  raised  as  one  demanding  solution; 
but  Kentucky,  like  other  slave-holding  common- 
wealths, was  conser\'ative,  and  was  not  bidding  for 
a  foreign  population.  Yet  not  all  the  members 
were  unwilling  to  extend  the  right  to  vote;  some 
declared  themselves  willing  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  make  no  distinction 
between  the  native-burn  antl  the  naturalized  citizen. 
On  the  6th  of  October  it  was  proposed  to  limit 
citizenship  to  free  white  males  and  to  reapportion 
representation  so  as  to  include  fractions  of  the 
population  by  joining  counties  in  such  a  way  that 
equality  of  representation  would  be  secured  by  ad- 
ditional members  in  the  one  House  or  in  the  other. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  continue  the  old  limitation 
by  which  clergymen  and  religious  teachers  were 
made  ineligible  to  the  General  .Assembly — a  propo- 
sition which,  a  few  days  later,  led  to  an  exhaustive 
discussion — the  only  one  on  this  subject  in  a  coa- 
iatitutional  convention  that  has  been  reported. 


Ctvil  Problems  in  Keitinck}' 

Two  days  later  the  president  announced  the 
standing  committees,  and  their  titles  suggest  the 
character  of  the  measures  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  a  constitutional  convention  in  a  South- 
em  State  at  this  time.  The  committees  were  on 
the  Executive  for  the  State  at  large,  and  on  Exec- 
utive and  AdministeriaJ  Offices  for  Counties  and 
Districts;  on  the  Militia,  on  the  Legislative  De- 
partments, on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  Circuit 
Courts,  on  County  Courts,  on  Sliscellaneous  Pro. 
visions,  on  Constitutional  Revision  and  Slavery. 
and  on  Education.  On  this  d.\y  also  several  reso- 
lutions were  made  which  showed  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  Legislature  ought  not  to  meet 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  nor  continue  in 
session  longer  than  fifty  days  without  reducing 
the  pay  of  its  members  to  a  dollar  a  day.*  In- 
stead of  the  existing  system  of  appointing  justices 
of  the  peace,  each  county  should  be  laid  off  in 
convenient  magisterial  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  electors  should  choose  the  justice,  and  he 
should  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  If  the 
justice  removed  from  his  district,  his  office  should 
thereby  become  vacant.!    A  new  system  of  county 

*  Compare  Lfae  action  of  the  Michigan  Convention  of  1850, 
infra,  p^ til.  2ii.3iy    Also  Vol.  ii..  pp.  348-349- 

t  Compare  with  ihcVirgiaia  constituiion  of  iS>o.Art.tv„Scc.7: 
*-  The  TcmDval  of  any  person  elected  to  cither  branch  of  the  Gen- 
enl  AsAcmbty  from  the  county,  city,  town,  or  rlistrlct  (or  whi<:li 
lie  wjiA  elected  shall  vacate  his  office."  See  the  same  principle  iu 
the  Maii5achusctts  constitution  of  1780.  Chap,  i..  An.  iii..  Sec.  3: 
"  Every  member  of  the  House  of  Repreaenutlvea  tltall  be  chosen 
by  written  voles;  and.  for  one  year  at  least  next  preceding  hia 
election,  shall  liave  been  an  inhabitant  of.  and  bare  been  seiied 
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courts  should  be  organized.  In  another  set  oi 
resolutions  were  propositions  to  limit  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Legislature  to  once  in  two  years;  to 
hmit  the  length  of  the  session  by  providing  that 
no  members  should  receive  compensation  for  a 
session  of  more  than  sixty  days;  and  that  State 
and  federal  ofHcers  should  be  elected  on  the  same 
day.  It  was  also  proposed,  as  was  characteristic 
of  the  time,  that  all  free  persons  of  color  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  State,  and  their  immigra- 
tion to  Kentucky  be  prevented. 

It  soon  appeared  that  there  were  three  opinions 
in  the  convention  respecting  slavery.  Some  de- 
sired the  unrestricted  importation  of  slaves;  others, 
a  constitutional  restriction  on  importation  ;  a  third 
class  wished  to  hand  the  whole  subject  over  to 
legislative  control.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  any 
discussion  of  slavery  would  be  a  discussion  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  that  any  amendment  of  the 
old  constitution  affecting  slavery  would  be  favored 
or  opposed  as  it  affected  property  rights.  For  this 
reason  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  give  the  con- 
trol of  slavery  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislatures 
only  a  sovereign  convention  should  be  intrusted' 
with  so  important  a  charge. 


In  bis  own  right  of  a  frMhoM  of  ihe  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
within,  the  town  he  shall  be  choem  to  represent,  or  any  ratable 
estate  to  the  vilue  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  he  shall  cease  to. 
represent  the  said  town  iiii mediately  on  hia  ccaaln^to  be  qtialifiedl 
•3  afonsaid.'*    Amended  in  rSj?  (ArL  xii).  provtdinf;  that  if  th< 
Repre*entativc  ecases  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Commonwealtli,^ 
fac  shall  ceuae  to   rcprcKat  the  disuict.     Aleo  mc  J33.  Mass.. 
594-«oa 


Arranging  ibe  judicial  Systetn  of  Kniiucky 

On  the  9th  another  amendment  was  proposed, 
characteristic  of  an  effort,  then  becoming  common 
in  the  country,  to  correct  a  grave  abuse  by  limiting 
the  debt*mal;ing  [jowers  of  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties. None  in  any  manner  should  be  allowed  to 
give  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  or  to  contract  debts  the  payment 
of  which  was  not  specifically  provided  for  with- 
in a  term  of  years.  This  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est illustrations  in  this  country  of  an  eiTort  to 
concentrate  all  power  over  local  governments  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  government.  In  this 
case  it  was  control  by  the  general  government  of 
the  State  over  local  government  in  town,  city,  or 
county. 

The  Court  of  Api>ea1s  should  have  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  and  co-cxtcnsivc  with  the  State ; 
its  judges  should  hold  their  office  for  eight  years, 
and  be  subject  to  impeachment  or  removal  by 
the  Governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House.  It  should  consist  of  four  judges,  of  whom 
three  might  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  The  State  should  be  divided 
at  the  6r5t  session  of  the  General  Assembly  into 
four  appellate  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  quali- 
fied votere  should  elect  one  judge — an  innovation 
from  the  appointed  judiciary  of  the  State  as 
organized  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  should 
all  the  judges  be  elected  for  the  full  term  at  this 
first  election.  One  should  be  chosen  to  serve  for 
two  years,  one  for  four,  one  for  six.  and  one  for 
eight;  the  tenure  to  be  determined  by  the  judges 
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themselves,  by  lot,  after  the  election.  Vacancies 
in  the  court  should  be  filled  by  a  new  election — 
another  innovation  from  the  eighteenth  -  century 
custom  of  appointment  by  the  Governor. 

A  resolution  introduced  on  the  loth  suggested  a 
reform  then  beginning  to  be  demanded  quite  free- 
ly by  the  Stales,  chat  the  Legislature,  every  ten 
years,  should  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  o! 
men  learned  in  the  law,  to  revise,  arrange,  and  pub- 
lish the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  so  as  to  have 
but  one  law  on  any  one  subject,  and  all  "  in  plain 
English."  At  the  same  time  it  was  proposed  that 
every  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  should  hence- 
forth embrace  but  one  subject,  expressed  in  its 
title.  If  a  law  were  revised  or  amended,  the 
change  should  be  shown  not  merely  by  reference 
to  its  title,  but  by  the  re-enactment  and  publica- 
tion of  the  old  law  at  length,  and  of  all  laws  which 
It  repealed.  Another  evidence  of  change  in  pub- 
lic opinion  since  iSoo  was  shown  by  the  resolu- 
tion that,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability of  the  Governor,  the  executive  vacancy 
should  be  filled  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
instead  of  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legislature. 

The  influence  of  slavery  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  Georgia.*  Alabama, 1  Mississippi, f  Mor- 
ida,§  and  Missouri.]]  was  shown  in  the  proposi- 


■  Constitution  of  1798,  Art.  iv..  Sec  II. 
t  Conscituiion  of  1S19.  An,  vi.  (SUvo). 
;  Cuostitution  of  ifii?.  An.  vl  (Slaves). 
(  ConKitution  of  1838.  Art.  xvi..  Sec  3. 
I  ConstituiioQ  nf  ilijo.  An.  iii..  Sec  26. 
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tion  that  immigrants  to  Kentucky  should  not  be 
prevented  from  bringing  their  slaves  with  them  so 
long  ns  slavery  existed  in  any  one  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  Legislature  have  no  power 
to  authorize  the  emancipation  of  any  slave  with- 
out providing  that  he  be  removed  from  Kentucky 
and  never  return.*  But  it  should  have  full  power 
to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  Kentucky  as 
merchandise,  and  also  to  forbid  bringing  them 
from  a  foreign  country ;  the  latter  provision  being 
wholly  unnecessary',  as  the  importation  of  slaves 
was  already  forbidden  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
The  influence  of  Georgia.t  Mississippi,}  Ala- 
bama,§  and  Arkansas|[  was  further  shown  in 
the  proposition  that  the  Legislature  should  have 
full  power  to  pass  laws  obliging  the  owners  of 
slaves  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extend- 
ing to  life  and  limb,  and  that  in  case  of  neglect  to 
comply,  the  owners  should  suffer  tlie  loss  of  their 
slaves,  who  were  to  be  sold,  however,  for  their 
owners'  benefit.  If  a  slave  were  executed,  a  full 
equivalent  in  money  should  be  paid  the  owner  out 
of  a  fund  raised  by  a  tax  on  slaves  levied  for  that 
purpose.  If  he  were  executed  for  the  destruction 
of  property,  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  value 


*  Compare  the  conMitution  o(  Virginia  of  1850.  Art.  tv..  Sec  19: 

'Slaves  firreafter  emancipated  shall  foWeit  their  freedom  by  re> 

'mininf;  in  the  commonwealth  more  thnn  twelve  months  after 

they  tieriime  nctunlly  free,  and  >ltnll  be  rc«lu4!cd  to  slavery,  under 

gacli  regulation  a*  irtay  be  prescritjeil  t>y  law." 

f  179S.  Art.  iv..  Sec.  IX  J  1817,  Art  vi. 

f  l8iy.  Art.  vi..  Sec.  > 

I  tSj6.  kn.  vii.     Sec  also  Terns  conatitution  o(  i&tj.  Art.  vtii. 
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paid  for  the  slave  should  be  made  between  hi 
owner  and  the  owner  of  the  property  destroyed. 
In  case  a  free  negro  entered  the  State  and  refused 
to  leave  it,  he  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony 
and  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  peniten 
tiary.     In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  fdony,  a 
inquest  by  a  grand  jury  should  be  necessary,  bu 
the  General  Assembly  should  have  no  power  to 
deprive  a  slave  of  the  privilege  of  an  impartial 
trial  by  a  petit  jury.     Many  of  these  propositions 
were  only  transcripts  of  existing  laws.* 

A  proposition  to  deny  to  the  Assembly  the 
power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent 
of  their  owners,  or  to  infringe  the  rights  ol  cred 
itors,  and  that  emancipated  slaves  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the 
emancipator,  and,  in  case  of  their  return  to  the 
State,  be  sold  for  its  benefit,  precipitated  a  debate 
on  slavery  on  the  loth.  The  slave  property  in. 
Kentucky  was  valued  at  sixty-one  millions  of  del 
lars.  It  would  cost  fifty  dollars  apiece  to  remo 
the  slaves  to  Africa.  At  this  rate,  as  there  were 
two  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  State,  their 
emancipation  would  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
the  mere  interest  upon  which  sum,  at  current  rates 
— four  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — was 
too  great  to  make  it  possible  that  any  Assembly 
would  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  the  way  of  afl 
tax.  or  with  any  prospect  other  than  that  the 
principal  would  be  a  perpetual  debt.     Thus  the 


I 

in 

ioi.a 

}ve9 


*  See  Vol.  i..  Chap^  lii. 
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emancipation  of  the  negro  would  work  the  en- 
slavement of  the  white  race.  Were  not  the  slaves 
in  Kentucky  in  a  better  condition  than  the  labor- 
ing population  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe? 
No  two  men  of  the  whole  country  whose  opinions 
were  worthy  of  consideration  could  agree  on  a 
plan  of  emancipation?  Public  opinion  had  not 
supported  the  act  of  1833.*  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves.  A  similar  act  adopted  in 
Virginia  in  1777  had  met  the  same  fate.  Free 
negroes  were  the  most  undesirable  class  of  the 
population — a  curse  alike  to  the  white  and  the 
black  race.t  They  had  not  the  white  man's  mo- 
tive to  elevate  themselves  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  morality  and  education,  and  being  ex- 
cluded from  office  and  all  the  privileges  of  |xilitical 
Ufe,  necessarily  became  a  degraded  race.  Vicious, 
wicked  white  men  utilized  them  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, so  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  exclude  the 
negro  from  being  a  witness.  The  profits  arising 
from  robberies  committed  by  free  negroes  at  the 
instigation  of  an  evil -minded  white  man  might 
be  received  by  him,  yet  the  free  negro  could  not 
be  a  witness  against  him.  Therefore,  the  free 
negro  population  should  be  exterminated  from  the 
commonwealth.  J 

The  slave  proi«rt)'  of  the  commonwealth  pro- 
duced less  than  three  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 


■  Fetnuary  id. 

t  See  the  conMJtation  of  Florida  (1838-45),  Aft.  xvi..  Sec.  3. 
•l»o  Vol.  t^  Chap.  xii. 

:  Compare  tbc  coastitatkin  of  Virginia  of  t8^  An.iv..Sec.ai. 
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vested,  or  about  one-half  as  itiucli  as  the  moneyed 
capital  of  equal  amount.  Even  if  the  profit  netted 
three  per  cent,  it  was  demonstrable  that  it  was 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  increase  this 
kind  of  capital.  Of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
slaves  in  Kentucky,  about  three -fourths  were  su- 
]}crannuatcd  and  siclc.  women  and  infants  unable 
to  work — all  of  whom  yielded  no  profit.  On  an 
estate  having  forty  or  fifty  slaves,  there  were  rarely 
more  than  ten  who  were  available  as  laborers. 
According  to  this  proportion,  there  were  left  fifty 
thousand  laborers  profitable  for  the  State,  and  the 
value  of  their  labor  might  be  estimated  at  sixty 
dollars  each,  or.  in  the  aggregate,  a  yearly  product 
of  three  millions  of  dollars.  But  from  this  must 
be  deducted  at  least  twenty  dollars  apiece  for 
food,  raiment,  lodging,  and  tax  bills,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  two  millions.  There  must  also  be 
deducted  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all 
slaves  on  account  of  death.  Kor  this  reason  it 
was  against  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  that 
slave  property  should  increase.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  white  labor  was  the  cheaper,  nor 
thai  it  was  to  the  interest  of  tlie  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  sell  their  slaves.  Had  it  not  been  that 
slave-owners  were  attached  to  their  slaves,  and 
disliked  to  see  those  who  had  grown  up  with 
them  and  their  children  driven  into  a  more  op- 
pressive condition,  there  would  have  been  far  less 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  slave  property  and  in- 
vesting capital  in  some  other  way. 

The   institution   was    sustained    in    Kentucky 
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chiefly  by  the  influence  of  those  o(  its  citizens  who 
had  worked  their  way  up  from  small  beginnings 
in  order  to  gain  social  position  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Slaves  kept  out  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, who,  emptied  from  the  jails  and  poor-houses 
of  Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  would 
otherwise  come  to  the  State  and  compete  in  labor 
with  its  whole  population;  but  it  slioutd  not  be 
understood  that  many  such  immigrants  actually 
cama  The  better  class  of  immigrants  came  to 
Kentucky,  leaving  the  dregs  of  this  class  to  set- 
tle in  Northern  cities.  What  was  the  evidence 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
to  dispose  of  that  kind  of  property  ?  Because  slave 
labor  was  the  dearer.  Why  should  the  boot  and 
shoe  dealers  of  Kentucky,  in  order  to  secure  the 
commodities  of  their  trade,  go  all  the  way  to 
Lynn  ?  Because  the  articles  could  be  bought  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  after  expense  of  transporta- 
tion, be  sold  in  Kentucky,  at  less  than  one-third 
the  cost  at  which  they  could  be  manufactured 
there.  Was  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky  obtained  their  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics  more  cheaply  abroad  than  at 
home?  Furniture  and  cabinet-work  in  Cincin- 
nati could  be  transported  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  Stale  by  way  of  the 
Kentucky  River  and  be  sold  at  one -third  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture  there.  The  reason  was 
that  Kentucky  was  an  agricultural,  not  a  manu- 
facturing, State.  Was  it  not  evident,  then,  tliat 
free  labor  was  cheaper  than  slave,  and  that  the 
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working  portion  of  the  community  alone  was  in- 
terested in  keeping  up  the  institution  of  slavery? 
Every  one  knew  that  the  institution  was  the  best 
in  the  world  for  keeping  society  from  becoming 
fixed  and  settled.  This  wa&  attested  by  the  history 
of  the  original  overseers  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
many  of  whom  had  become  proprietors  of  the 
various  estates  upon  which  they  were  at  first  em- 
ployed as  overseers,  and  their  descendants  were 
now  lawmakers  and  judges,  while  the  descendants 
of  the  original  proprietors  had  fallen  in  the  scale 
of  society.  Such  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 
individuals  did  not  occur  so  frequently  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  institution  of  slavery  did  not  exist. 
In  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts  there  might 
be  found  many  estates  which  for  many  generations 
descended  from  sire  to  son,  while  the  offspring  of 
the  poor  laborer  was  a  poor  laborer  still. 

While,  therefore,  there  might  be  just  opposition 
to  the  extension  or  increase  of  slavery,  it  had,  in 
one  respect,  a  wholesome  effect.  With  some  excep- 
tions, were  not  those  who  were  reared  where  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existed  uniformly  distinguished? 
What  more  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men 
than  the  Southern  States  had  produced  since  the 
war  of  American  independence?  What  men  of 
the  North  were  comparable  with  the  great  men  of 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky?  True, 
there  were  "  an  Adams  or  two,  a  Webster,  and  a 
Wright,"  but  the  great  men  of  the  country  were 
from  the  Soutli.  Was  there  not  a  nobleness  of 
spirit,  a  greatness  of  soul,  that  grew  up  wherever 
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the  institution  of  slavery  existed,  and  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  ?  Some  reasoned  against  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  asserting  that  if  staves  were 
driven  out,  the  State  would  be  ovenvhelmcd  with 
a  white  population.  A  dense  population  invited 
pestilence  and  disease.  Moreover,  if  a  dense  pop- 
ulation should  exist  in  Kentucky,  the  prospect 
that  its  free  laboring  men  would  obtain  high  wages 
would  be  decreased  on  account  of  competition ; 
therefore,  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  slave-holders 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  even  thoujjh  they  real- 
ized but  three  per  cent,  on  their  investment. 

If  slavery  were  abolished, si.\ty-onc  millions  worth 
of  property  would  be  sunk,  and  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  net  profits  would  be 
annually  lost.*  The  slave-owner  had  the  same  right 
to  the  offspring  that  he  had  "  to  the  original  prop- 
erty." All  property  was  secured  by  the  same  law; 
therefore,  the  only  kind  of  emancipation  that  was 
just  was  "  permissive  emancipation.''t  There  was 
another  reason  why  slave  property  was  certain  to 
decrease  in  value.  Those  who  lived  on  the  Virginia 
borders  of  the  commonwealth,  where  slave  prop- 
erty was  secure  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  of 
travel,  knew  that  slaves  in  the  interior,  even  when 

*  In  Kentucky  slaves  were  penoiuU  etutte.  5cc  the  Code. 
Chap.  XV..  Art.  i.  Compare  An  of  Virginia  Lcgintiiturc,  Decem- 
ber 17.  1791-  It  will  be  retneinbcred  that  Kentucky  was  •ettled 
(roei  Virginia,  and  waa  admitted  into  Ibe  ITnion  in  1793. 

t  "The  General  Assembly  sball  have  no  power  to  pas»  laws  for 
the  emuncipation  of  •lave*." — Constitution  of  riorida  (i8]S-45X 
Art.  xvi .  Ser.  t.  See  also  tbe  constitution  of  Virginia  of  185a 
An  iv..  Sees.  30.  31.  (Typical  of  opinion  in  the  South  on  the  lut^- 
jea  at  tbc  time.) 
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from  forty  to  one  hundred  mites  distant  from  the 
frontier,  were  less  valuable,  more  on  account  of  the 
facilities  for  escape  than  by  any  act  "  of  the  meddle- 
some Abolitionists."  What  wisdom  was  there, 
then,  for  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  go  on  invfsting 
their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  a  kind  of  property 
which  was  continually  becoming  less  secure  and 
less  profitable?  Was  any  man  living  so  blind  not 
to  recognise  the  hand  of  Providence,  a  Power  that 
would  yet  prevail  "  even  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky"?  Was  it  not  perfectly  certain  from 
evidence  on  every  hand  that  it  was  inexjMxIient  to 
go  on  investing  capital  in  slaves?  The  power  af- 
fecting these  changes  was  irresistible;  already  it 
had  diminished  Ihe  value  of  slave  propcrtj'  in  Marj-- 
land,  and  a  similar  decrease  had  already  begun 
in  Kentucky.*  The  people  might  desire  to  retard 
that  power  by  legislation,  "but  when  the  Deity  hath 
sent  forth  His  fiat  that  this  institution  is  to  cease, 
it  wtllcease.and  no  human  effort  can  arrest  it."  Was 
there  not  evidence  in  Kentucky  that  disintegration 
had  already  begun,  and  that  the  institution  was  not 
destined  to  endure?  In  1831  Kentucky  had  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand^  slaves;  in  1S4S,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand;^ representing  an 
increase  of  capital  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 


*  The  decrease  in  llie  rclathx  number  of  slaves,  and  io  the 
value  and  security  of  slnve  property,  was  discussed  at  lenifth  ui 
the  Maryland  constitutional  convention  oi  ttyx.    See  the  Repor 
on  the  subject  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mir^-Iund  State  Conven- ' 
tk>n  to  Frame  a  New  Constitution,  convennl  at  Annapolis  ^fo 
vember  4.  i8jo,  pp.  496-(Oi. 

t  140.610,  I  191,470- 
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sand  dollars.  The  increase  had  kept  up  in  propor- 
tionate ratio  with  the  increase  in  the  white  popula- 
tion. With  this  increase,  those  who  believed  that 
slavery  would  always  exist,  and  who  desired  its 
continuance  in  Kentucky,  ought  to  be  content. 
But,  it  was  asked,  why  prevent  the  poor  man  from 
owning  this  kind  of  property.^  Why  prevent  him 
from  buying  slaves  where  he  could  get  them  cheap- 
est? What  evidence  that  the  price  of  slaves 
would  be  increased  by  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  them  into  the  State?  The  price  was  regulated 
by  the  price  of  commodities  farther  south. 

The  taxable  property  of  Kentucky  in  1831  was 
one  hundred  and  twelve  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars;*  in  1848  it  had 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  sevent>'-two  n-iillion 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.!  an  in- 
crease in  seventeen  years  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  True,  during  this  time  some 
subjects  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  taxables, 
as  moneyed  capital  and  stocks,  but  in  1831  cash 
capital  was  scarce,  exchanges  were  against  the 
Slate,  and  its  merchants  who  went  North  had  to 
pay  about  five  per  cent,  for  funds  negotiable  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  What.  then,  had 
been  the  effect  of  the  emancipation  act  of  1833? 
Instead  of  bringing  in  slaves  from  Virginia  and 
elsewhere,  it  had  brought  in  money,  and  the  State, 
though  one  of  the  younger,  had  become  one  of  the 
moneyed  States,  with  exchanges  in  its  favor.    Thus 
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■i.'i  ii'  ri.:infssi.v  ItAcl  so  t.xr  triumphed 
/■I  ti  ,.■[  .1  i)i,i;i  H.iN  i-Icctctl  to  its  l.ci;i>lature  who 
^^  is  ;i,.i  jilnlm-.l  to  si]p])ort  .1  mc.isure  iigainst 
i>:  n;  ■.;!!•.;  .iM\  iiii'iv  slaves  into  that  State.  Hon- 
i  I  •M.Tv.iiu>,  to  ulumi  property  could  be  intrusted, 
i.'iiM  no  longer  be  obtained  there.  If  the  door  for 
i\w  .uhnission  of  slaves  was  opened,  they  would 
he  imported  in  droves  and  chains,  and  of  a  char- 
.Kter  contamiiiative  to  those  already  in  the  com- 
niiiii\vc;iUh.  At  least,  slaves  were  human  beings, 
ami  tluir  morality  should  be  attended  to.  They 
should  not  he  made  to  associate  with  rogues  and 
rLi>cals :  the  selling  of  slaves  should  be  in  the 
lutiuic  (if  a  punishment  and  a  means  of  control- 
lin^i  thum.  Had  not  the  whole  civilized  world 
turntd  its  back  upon  the  African  slave-trade,  and 
w.is  ti^ert-  anything  wcirse  in  that  trade  than  going 
into  anoilur  State  and  bringing  back  slaves,  the 
Iragirit  lU^  of  famiHes.  who  were  without  offence, 
■■driviuL;  them  along  in  chains,  as  if  thev  were 
)tL■a>t^  of  prey"?     Was  it  not  a  scene  at  sight  of 
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which  human  nature  revolted?  Mo  roan  could 
look  upon  a  scene  of  this  kind  without  feelings 
of  the  decjiest  remorse,  a.^  slaves  "  arc  human 
beings  and  have  souls  as  we  have." 

In  this  paradoxical  defence  of  slavery  there  may 
be  detected  a  powerful  principle  which  in  less 

'than  a  generation  was  to  cause  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  in  consequence  of  moral,  not  of  intellectual, 
processes.  Sensitiveness  to  sufTcring  and  wrong 
powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  America.  The  institutions  of 
this  country  are  primarily  benevolent  in  character, 
and  are  organized  with  altruistic  purposes.  The 
extermination  of  slavery  itself  was  an  altruistic 
process.  When  a  Kentuckian  confessed  that 
slaves  "  were  human  beings,  and  have  souls  as  we 
have,"  he  was  confessing  the  doctrine  of  equality 
of  men,  which,  though  not  sanctioned  by  science 
or  experience,  is  sanctionL-d  by  religion  and  the 
altruistic  predilection  of  the  people.  Granted 
soul -equality,  there  must  ultimately  and  soon 
follow  a  recognition   of  political   and   economic 

'equality. 

However,  the  proposition  to  empower  the  Legis- 
lature to  allow  owners  to  emancipate  their  slaves 
at  once  provoked  opposition.  Its  immediate  ef' 
feet,  it  was  said,  would  be  that  every  man  in  a 
neighboring  State  who  wished  to  manumit  and 
jet  rid  of  an  old  and  unprofitable  slave,  would 

■only  have  to  bring  him  into  Kentucky  and  emanci- 
pate him  there — to  remain,  a  curse  upon  the  State. 
Such  a  constitutional  provision  would  Aood  the 
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State  with  a  black  population  let  loose  without 
bond  or  security  for  good  behavior,  and  every  free 
negro  who  might  choose  could  aiso  come — a  famil- 
iar argument  in  defence  of  slavery,  and  one  always 
advanced  whenever  it  was  proposed  in  any  State 
to  recognize  rights  in  persons  of  color. 

In  reply,  it  was  said  tliat  Kentucky  was  increas- 
ing in  wealth  relatively  more-  rapidly  than  its 
neighbors;  that  Ohio,  with  nearly  three  times  the 
population,  showed  no  such  increase;  that  during 
the  year  1848  its  increase  was  but  about  eleven 
millions,  while  that  of  Kentucky  was  eighteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  In  the  same  period  the  increase  in 
Indiana  was  but  four  millions.  Together,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  had  four  times  the  labor  of  Kentucky, 
and  yet  the  increased  wealth  of  Kentucky  had  been 
greater  than  that  of  both  these  States  and  Illinois 
also.  Why  was  white  labor  cheaper  than  black  ? 
Because  in  the  free  States  it  was  cheaper  than  was 
black  labor  in  Kentucky.  There  was  a  difference 
also  between  the  African  slave-trade  and  the 
slave-trade  between  the  States.  It  was  not  as  if 
a  freeman  were  reduced  to  slavery ;  it  was  merely 
a  change  of  masters.  No  man  in  Kentucky  should 
have  the  jjovver  to  manumit  his  slaves.  A  manu- 
mitted slave  might  be  transported  to  Liberia,  and, 
if  not  satisfied  with  hi:s  lot  there,  and  choosing  to 
come  back,  he,  as  a  freeman,  might  immigrate  to 
Kentucky,  and  no  qualifications  that  might  be  en- 
acted could  exclude  him  from  the  State.  If,  how. 
ever,  he  went  out  of  the  State,  and  was  not  freed 
until  he  passed  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction. 


Keitlucky  Holds  the  Fate  of  ibe  Union 


then  the  State  might  impose  conditions  prevent- 
ing his  return. 

At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  future  of  Ken- 
tucky seemed  to  Ise  unveiled.  For  all  time  to 
come,  it  was  said,  Kentucky  must  continue  as  a 
frontier  State,  either  slave  or  free,  and  the  fateful 
question  for  her  people  to  determine  was  whether 
she  would  separate  from  her  old  associates — those 
who  were  "  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her 
flesh" — with  whose  institutions  and  customs  she 
was  identified,  and  unite  herself  with  men  who 
were  foreign  to  her  people  in  all  the  purposes  and 
associations  of  life.  The  State  would  be  ready  for 
emancipation  when  she  was  ready  to  cut  loose  all 
her  feelings  for  the  South ;  when  she  was  willing 
to  see  the  cotton-fields  sink  back  into  their  orig- 
inal quagmires  and  swamps,  and  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  the  South  return  to  their  original  forests: 
then,  and  not  until  then,  would  the  State  be  ready 
for  emancipation  and  for  union  with  the  North. 
Ten  years  later  Kentucky  had  to  choose  between 
freedom  and  slavery — between  the  nation  and  dis-) 
union. 

It  is  known  now  that  the  dominant  policy  of. 
President  Lincoln  was  to  retain  the  border  States  1 
in  the  Union,  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  was  | 
the  policy  of  the   government   of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States  to  identify  the  border  States 
with  the  Confederacy.*     The  fate  of  the  Union 


•  Acta  and  Resolutions  of  tlic  Three  Seasloni  ot  ibe  Prom- 
•Jonal  Con^reu  of  the  Cnnferleratc  Sutcc.  Kkhmonil  1861: 
pp.  7,  17,  66,  6/.    See  Staiuiis  at  t^ar,^  of  Ihr  ProvJsJonsI  Cov- 
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depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  border  States, 
whether  they  joined  the  South  or  the  North,  and 
this  (act  was  known  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  It  was  a  fact  according  with  economic 
conditions,  the  more  clearly  understood  as  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  wore  away.  If  sla- 
very was  to  continue  in  Kentucky  it  must  be  con- 
tinued in  the  most  Southern  slave-holding  States, 
and  be  made  secure  against  the  acts  of  Congress, 
the  laws  of  commonwealths,  and  public  opinion  in 
the  border  free  States  and  throughout  the  Union. 
Slaver)'  must  become  national. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  time  In  Ken- 
tucky it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  into  the  con- 
stitution the  substance  of  the  law  of  1S33,  a  prop- 
osition which,  as  an  element  in  the  evolution  of 
the  constitution,  was  similar  to  propositions  in 
other  States,  which,  first  in  the  form  of  laws  af- 
fecting the  status  of  the  debtor,  the  punishment 
of  the  duellist,  the  administration  of  oaths  or  af- 
firmations in  conformity  with  conscientious  scru- 
ples, and  the  abolition  of  religious  and  property 
tests,  were  ultimately  incorporated  as  constitution- 
al provisions.  The  law  of  11833  involved  the  fate 
of  slavery  in  Kentucky,  because  it  involved  the 
question  of  negro  emancipation.  The  substance, 
of  the  law,  however,  went  even  further,  because 
it  involved  the  right  of  the  property-owner  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with  his  own.     The  law  illustrates 


cmment.  Rkhmon^l,  1S64:  pp.  222.  216.  227.  2S6.  382.  The 
satne  policy  of  Uie  Confodcraqr  applied  to  ^ta^ylaIld  and  Ten- 
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again  the  course  of  constitution*making  and  legis- 
lation in  this  country,  which,  in  brief,  has  been  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Granted  that  there  was 
a  right  of  property  in  slaves,  why  should  its  owner 
be  prevented  from  relinquishing  title  to  it  any 
more  than  from  relinquishing  title  to  land  or  to 
bank  stock  ?  In  the  one  case  he  would  relinquish 
title  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
formerly  claimed  as  his  property ;  in  the  other,  he 
merely  relinquished  title  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  ]ier&on  qualified  to  hold  the  property.  The 
objection  to  the  law,  however,  was  its  effect  upon 
public  policy,  as  public  policy  was  then  under- 
stood. It  tended  to  invalidate  if  not  the  right  at 
least  the  security  of  individual  property  in  slaves. 
Was  not  the  safety  of  (he  State  of  greater  moment 
than  the  will  or  the  right  of  the  would-be  emanci- 
pator? Thus,  after  all,  the  contest  was  not  unlike  , 
that  arising  so  frequently  between  the  claim  of 
individual  right  and  the  compulsion  of  public  pol- 
icy.  The  real  question,  aside  from  its  moral  qual- 
ity, was  the  right  of  the  individual  as  against  the 
right  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  so  long  as  the 
right  of  property  in  men  was  recognized  by  con- 
stitutions and  laws  there  could  be  no  harmony  in 
opinions  held  on  the  one  hand  by  radicals  who 
advocated  slavery,  or  on  the  other  by  radicals  who 
favored  emancipation  or  abolition.  Emancipa- 
tion, if  permitted  in  Kentucky,  would  tempt  slave- 
owners in  other  States  to  free  their  slaves  there. 
The  advocates  of  emancipation  could  defend  their 
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claims  on  the  ground  of  the  individual  right  of  the 
property-owner  to  dispose  of  his  own,  as  well  as 
on  the  ground  of  his  right  from  motives  of  human- 
ity to  satisfy  his  own  altruistic  wishes. 

A  resolution  offered  on  the  loth  records  a 
phase  of  the  evolution  of  American  democracy 
quite  characteristic  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centur)-.  Although  during  this  time  the 
powers  of  the  commonwealth  Governors  hnd  been 
increased  far  beyond  those  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, yet  with  this  there  came  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  not  infrequent  abuse  of  these 
powers.  To  correct  one  abuse,  it  became  neces- 
sary, as  this  resolution  expres.sed  it.  that  whenever 
the  Governor  should  remit  a  fine  or  a  forfeiture, 
or  should  grant  a  reprieve  or  a  pardon,  he  should 
enter  his  reasons  for  the  act  on  the  records  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
This  should  be  under  the  control  of  either  House 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  might  be  published 
if  deemed  proper.  The  compulsory  process  of  re- 
quiring the  Governor  to  go  on  record  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  denial  of  the  pardoning  power 
to  the  executive  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  organization  of  that  power  in  a  Board  of  Par- 
dons at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth. 

Another  resolution  sought  to  apply  the  repre- 
sentative idea  in  a  new  way.  by  providing  that  the 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  county 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  qual- 
ified electors,  and  should  be  fixed  in  the  consti- 
tution.    The  same  idea  was  also  at  the  basis  of 
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proposition  to  establish  a  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  consisting  of  the  justices  of  the 
county,  whose  sole  jurisdiction  should  relate  to  the 
revenue  of  the  county,  and  to  its  roads,  warehouses. 
ferries,  and  mills — a  proposition  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  more  efficient  local  govern- 
ment. Another  resolution,  to  correct  a  common 
evil,  was  proposed,  that  all  property  should  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value,  in  an  equal  and  uniform 
manner  throughout  the  commonwealth,  but  it  was 
not  discussed  till  later.  To  correct  the  habit  of 
negligence  in  collectors  of  revenue  and  in  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  State,  it  was  proposed 
to  make  all  those  officers,  and  also  attorneys  and 
lawyers,  who  failed  to  pay  over  money  collected  in 
an  official  capacity  ineligible  to  office. 

On  the  nth  the  discussion  of  slavery  was  re- 
sumed, and  chiefly  with  a  repetition  of  arguments 
long  heard  in  its  defence — that  it  elevated  the 
white  race  as  well  as  the  black;  that  it  was  the 
natural  condition  of  the  African;  that  if  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  it  would  have  ceased  long  be- 
fore; that  it  was  authorized  by  the  Bible.  If  con- 
sidered property,  the  slave  should  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discrimination  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
property.  Voices  were  raised  in  warning  that  if 
the  principle  of  the  act  of  1835  was  incorporated 
into  the  new  constitution,  it  would  prove  to  be  an 
entering  wedge  for  emancipation.  Objection  was 
made  to  the  exclusive  control  of  slavery  by  the 
Legislature,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  but 
a  continuation  of  antislavery  agitation.    From  the 
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passage  of  the  act  of  1833  until  its  repeal  in  [S48 
but  one  session  of  the  Legislature  had  been  free 
from  sucli  discussion.  Was  not  the  repeal  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
State  that  its  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  import 
slaves?  Why,  therefore,  should  not  such  a  privi- 
lege be  secured  by  the  constitution  itself,  which  was 
only  the  final  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people? 
The  effort  to  restrict  the  Governor  in  his  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power  produced  a  second  resolu- 
tion, to  prevent  its  exercise  entirely,  "under  false 
or  partial  representations  to  the  Governor  by  the 
friends  of  convicts"— a  suggestion  in  itself  of  one 
of  the  abuses  of  the  pardoning  power  commonly 
complained  of  at  this  time. 

On  the  1 2th,  in  the  further  discussion  of  slavery, 
a  comparison  was  drawn  behveen  servitude  in 
Massachusetts  and  servitude  in  Kentucky.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  served  by  white  peo- 
ple in  the  menial  oflUccs  in  which  they  of  Kentucky 
were  served  by  slaves  The  population  of  the  two 
commonwealths  was  nearly  the  same,  yet  there  was 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  number  of  poor  sus- 
tained in  each  by  public  charity— three  thousand 
in  Kentucky;  in  Massachusetts, twenty-eight  thou- 
sand. In  the  slave  commonwealth  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  tlie  Legis- 
lature being  empowered  to  compel  him  to  the 
duties  of  humanity.  Though  Massachusetts  boasted 
of  its  population  and  enormous  wealth,  her  labor- 
ers were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  social  circle. 
Was  it  not  easy  to  prove  that  human  miserj*,  crime, 
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and  degradation  were  far  greater  in  free  States, 
with  a  crowded  white  population,  than  they  ever 
could  be  in  the  slave  States  ?  Was  it  not  true  that, 
in  the  free  States,  the  capitalists  employed  only 
the  best  laborers  and  left  the  deficient  ones  to  be 
supported  by  chanty  ?  Was  there  not  a  greater 
amount  of  misery,  degradation,  and  crime  in  Mas- 
sachusetts than  in  Kentucky?  The  emancipation 
of  the  slaves,  therefore,  could  be  nothing  less  than 
an  evil — "free  them  and  they  become  the  lazxaruni 
ol  the  State  "-^thcy  would  crowd  the  cities,  they 
would  visit  the  country  only  in  marauding  parties, 
they  would  become  idle,  vicious,  and  ungovernable. 
In  those  parts  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in 
which  free  negroes  congregated  the  percentage  of 
crime  was  highest.  Even  if  a  free  negro  accumulat- 
ed property,  he  never  could  become  an  American 
citizen.*  He  was  not  one  of  the  people,  nor  could 
he  ever  aspire  to  political  life.  If  the  slaves  of 
Kentucky  were  freed,  they  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  govern.  Instead  of  being  productive,  they 
would  become  destructive,  of  wealth ;  they  would 
be  advanced,  not  in  morality,  but  in  crime.  The 
constitution,  therefore,  being  a  shield  to  the  white 
people, ought  to  protect  them  against  emancipation, 
by  permitting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  State.  The  principle  that  private  property 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  and  without  full 
compensation  first  being  made,  was  fundamental, 


*  4  Georgia,  fit. 
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and  ought  never  to  be  violated.  The  constitutional 
provision  forbidding  the  importation  of  slaves  and 
encouraging  emancipation  violated  it.  The  con- 
stitution was  made  to  protect  the  fruits  of  labor, 
and  ever)'  slave-owner  was  entitled  to  Its  protection. 
No  set  of  men  in  Kentucky  had  the  right  to  violate 
a  principle  of  American  government.  Why  hasten 
the  course  of  nature?  The  Indian  receded  before 
the  Saxon,  the  inferior  before  the  .superior  race. 
So,  in  the  march  of  population,  when  white  labor  be- 
came cheaper  than  slave,  then  slave  labor  would 
yield  and  slavery  would  disappear.  Undoubtedly  in 
the  commonwealth  there  was  a  strong  party  favor- 
able to  emancipation  who  eagerly  desired  to  have 
an  emancipatory  clause  incorporated  into  the  new 
constitution;  a  second  party  in  the  Slate  was  rad- 
ically pro*lavery ;  a  third  party  was  pro-slavery, 
but  was  willing  to  adopt  a  constitution  providing 
for  permissive  emancipation  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States, 

Citizens  of  the  free  States  were  under  the  most 
solemn  obligation  to  return  Kentucky  its  run- 
away slaves;  but  was  there  not  a  party  in  the 
United  States  who  regarded  that  great  principle 
in  the  federal  Constitution  as  null  and  void,  and 
who  considered  itself  to  have  a  right  to  violate 
and  nullify  it?  Not  that  the  emancipationists  of 
Kentucky  were  Abolitionists;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  were  in  effect  contributing  to  results  sought 
by  Abolitionists.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
pending  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — one  of  the   elements   in 
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the  compromise  of  1850?  Was  it  not  that  there 
might  be  a  place  of  refuge  where  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  imposed  no  obligation  upon 
its  citizens  to  surrender  runaway  slaves?  Tlierc 
was  an  effort  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
places^-cven  within  the  limits  of  slave  Slates — 
over  which  Congress  exercised  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. Were  not  the  liberty  laws*  in  defiance  of 
the  national  Constitution  ?  These  abolition  forces 
were  operating  outside  of  Kentucky,  but  within 
the  State  there  were  citizens  who  had  "formed 
themselves  into  bands  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
slaves  to  escape." 

All  these  efforts  tended  to  render  stave  prop- 
erty insecure.  Those  in  favor  of  emancipation 
had  made  startling  propositions  —  emancipation 
without  compensation;  emancipation  when  the 
slave  had  reached  a  certain  age,  at  which  time 
he  should  be  hired  out  for  three  years  and  the 
proceeds  of  his  labor  be  applied  to  his  transpor. 
tation  to  such  place  as  might  be  chosen  for  his 
future  home.  But  did  the  power  of  emancipation 
exist?  Could  the  State  take  the  property  of  its 
citizens  and  appropriate  it  to  public  use  without 
compensation  ?  The  relation  between  master  and 
slave  originated  as  an  agreement  among  those 
who  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  master  should  enjoy  the  labor  of 


*  Aa»  of  Kew  Hampshire,  July  lo.  1846:  Vermont.  1843 
(Revitwd  Sututcs  of  iSji.Tiile  xxvii.):  Massachuwtu.  March  34, 
l&ij;  New  Yorh.  \i\a;  Prigg  r-f.  IVnnnylvania  (l842]i  t6  Pclcrs, 
S39:  Pciimjlvanid.  Aa,  ol  AsKmbly.  1848 :  Rhode  Island,  1S4;. 
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his  slave — a  solemn  agreement  in  r792  between 
the  sovereign  power  of  Kentucky  and  its  citizens. 
Was  it  not  provided  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  no 
man's  property  could  be  taken  or  applied  to  pub- 
lic use  without  the  consent  of  his  representatives 
and  without  just  compensation  being  previously 
made  to  him  ?  By  what  authority  could  this  prin- 
ciple be  disregarded?  Did  not  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  declare  that  no  State  could 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  Had  not  Chief  Justice  Marshall  himself  de- 
cided that  such  a  law  was  unconstitutional?*  An 
American  was  a  citizen  of  two  great  sovereignties: 
the  State  and  the  United  States.  Kentucky  was 
not  an  absolute  sovereignty.  One  of  her  disabil- 
ities was  that  she  could  not  pass  a  law  impairing 
any  contract.  As  had  been  defined  by  Marshall: 
"The  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  not  precluded 
from  making  a  contract  with  the  citizens  of  the 
State;  but,  having  made  such  a  contract,  is  not  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State  under  the  same  dis- 
ability to  violate  that  contract  that  the  citizen  is 
placed  under?"  Kentucky  had  no  power  to  divest 
a  citizen  of  his  right  of  property  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Even  if 
such  a  power  existed,  its  exercise  would  not  be 
expedient.  Such  an  exercise  would  eliminate  from 
free  government  the  principle  that  had  called 
forth  Magna  Charta — "  that  great  principle  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
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tr)'."  If  it  were  once  proclaimed  abroad  and 
throughout  the  free  States  that  Kentucky,  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  could  take  away  the  property 
of  her  citizens,  the  refuse  |X)pulation  of  every  coun- 
try in  tlic  world  would  h;ibten  into  Kentucky, 
organize  there  as  voters,  and  deprive  honest  citi- 
zens of  the  property  which  they  had  gathered  by 
their  toil.  Even  if  the  slaves  were  emancipated  and 
sent  to  Liberia,  their  condition  there  would  not 
be  one  of  prosperity ;  they  were  wholly  incapable 
of  maintaining  themselves  without  the  superior 
direction  of  the  white  race.  Nor  was  the  idea 
of  free  emancipation  practicable.  Immediately 
upon  the  adoption  of  an  emancipative  constitu- 
tion the  owners  of  slaves  would  leave  Kentucky 
and  carry  their  slave  property  with  them.  The 
State  would  be  deprived  oi  its  most  desirable 
population.  Virginians  and  Carolinians  would 
not  emigrate  to  Kentucky;  those  only  would 
come  who,  long  in  the  habit  of  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipation,  came  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing its  agitation  in  Kentucky,  to  the  alarm  of 
its  people.  Emancipation  could  result,  therefore, 
only  in  an  exchange  of  a  desirable  for  an  undesir- 
able population.  No  sj-stem  was  more  benevolent 
than  slavery.  Where  in  Kentucky  was  there  an 
instance  of  want?  Its  people  were  the  happiest, 
the  proudest,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  slavery  question  could  only  end  tn 
the  disruption,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Union. 
The  preservation  of  the  Union  itself  deneaded 
upon    the    maintenance    of    Southern    itserests 
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And  Southern  institutions.  Were  not  five  black 
men  equal  to  three  white  men?  Therefore  the 
future  growth  and  power  of  the  commonwealth 
depended  upon  the  increase  of  Its  slave  popu- 
lation. If  slavery  was  such  a  curse,  how  did 
it  hap[>en  tliat  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  the 
most  enlightened,  the  richest,  and  the  most  culti- 
vated of  the  earth  ?  No  one  would  propose  to 
violate  the  chartered  rights  of  any  of  the  banks  of 
the  State ;  yet  the  rights  of  slave  property  were 
as  fundamental  as  those  of  the  banks.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  in  Kentucky  was  only  a  part  of  the 
Free-soil  question  of  the  nation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  defence  of  slavery  was 
declared  to  be  a  defence  of  property ;  or,  as  shown 
in  the  resolution  introduced  on  the  15th,  that  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  secure  in  his  person  and 
property  was  not  only  guaranteed  by  all  free  gov- 
ernments, but  lay  at  their  very  foundation.  As 
slaves  were  property — not  only  those  in  being,  but 
also  those  who  might  be  born — there  was  no  power 
to  incorporate  into  the  constitution  of  the  State 
any  provision  depriving  the  citizen  of  his  property 
without  his  consent,  unless  it  were  for  the  public 
good,  and  then  only  by  making  him  a  just  com- 
pensation. The  resolution  was  no  sooner  read 
than  its  discussion  began.  Hardin,  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  insisted  that  the  convention  had  power  to 
do  anything  that  the  Union  could  do,  unless  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  or  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  or  the  laws  of  Congress,  None  of 
these  forbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves.    The 
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convention  had  ihc  power,  but  it  was  not  politic 
to  exercise  it.  The  proposition  under  discussion 
involved  the  assertion  not  only  that  the  conven- 
tion of  1849  possessed  no  such  power,  but  that  no 
convention  which  might  assemble  in  Kentucky- 
could  ever  exercise  the  power  to  provide  any  laws 
or  mode  of  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Property  in  slaves  was  acquired  by 
organic  law,  and  the  same  power  which  brought 
the  law  into  existence  could  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  property.  To  the  objection  that  slave 
labor  was  unnecessary,  it  was  replied  that  the  free 
States  could  not  raise  hemp  and  tobacco ;  that 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  had,  in  the  production  of 
hemp,  a  monopoly  that  would  continue  as  long 
as  slavery  lasted.  The  Southern  markets  would 
always  keep  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  "  down  to  the 
health  point."  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies 
was  destroying  tropical  products;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, their  production  would  be  increased  in 
the  United  States.  The  growth  of  our  navy  and 
our  mercantile  marine  would  increase  the  de- 
mai]d  for  hemp.  Without  slaves  the  production 
of  hemp,  which  made  the  lands  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  valuable,  would  be  impossible. 

From  time  to  time  members  rose  and  read 
long  passages  from  the  Bible  to  prove  the  right- 
eousness of  slaver}'.  Justice  McLean  was  ([uotecl 
at  length  as  authority  for  the  sovereign  control 
of  slavery  by  the  State.*     According  to  him,  "  a 


*  Groves  vs.  Slaughter,  1 5  Peten.  p.  449- 
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State,  but  not  Congress,  might  at  its  discretion, 
admit  or  prohibit  slaves."  The  Constitution 
the  United  States  treated  slaves  as  persons,  but 
they  had  the  character  of  property  by  iocai  law.j 
Each  State  had  the  right  to  protect  itself  against 
the  avarice  of  the  slave  -  dealer — a  right  ■'  higher 
and  deeper  than  the  Constitution."  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  echoing  the  opinion  of  McLean,  was  cited 
as  authority  lor  the  doctrine  that  the  power  over 
slavery  was  conclusively  with  the  several  States, 
each  having  the  right  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
or  not  it  would  allow  ^laves  to  be  brought  within 
its  limits,  and  to  determine  their  condition  and 
treatment.  Any  action  of  the  States  upon  this 
subject  could  not  be  controlled  by  Congress,  either 
by  virtue  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  by 
virtue  of  any  other  power  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Was  not  McLean  from  a  free  State, 
though  a  native  of  Kentucky?  Was  not  Chief 
Juslice  Taney  a  citizen  of  Maryland?  Thus  the 
weight  of  authority  of  two  judges  residing  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Union,  the  non-slavc-holding 
and  slave-holding,  was  in  defence  of  slavery. 

The  law  of  property  was  In  the  nature  of  a  sol- 
emn contract,  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanc- 
tion. That  contract  gave  a  title  to  the  slaves  in 
the  State,  and,  without  violating  it,  the  State  could 
not  deprive  men  of  their  right  to  their  property. 
The  Abolitionists  in  the  North,  as  a  party  in  Con- 
gress, were  ende.ivoring  to  deprive  slave-holders  of 
their  rights  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  country 
for  which  they  had  shed  their  blood.     This  w.rt 
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said  in  reference  to  the  Free-soil  effort  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  California  country.  Kentucky 
was  setting  an  example  which  would  number  the 
days  of  the  Republic.  It  should  bind  itself  closely 
to  States  with  which  it  had  a  common  interest ;  it 
was  a  frontier  State,  and  in  the  great  impending 
contest  it  was  to  be  the  battle-ground.  All  at- 
tempts, therefore,  to  restrict  the  introduction  of 
slaves  "  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country " 
would  be  a  "  direct  attack  upon  the  institution  of 
slavery  itself." 


CHAPTER    II 
CHANGES   IN   THE  JUDICIAL   SYSTEM 

Among  the  resolutions  proposed  on  the  i6th, 
one  gave  each  party  in  a  civil  suit  the  right  to 
make  the  opposing  party  a  witness;  another  made 
seven  years'  peaceable  possession  of  land  a  suffi- 
cient title,  excluding  from  this  right  infants  and 
persons  of  unsound  mind.  On  the  17th,  one  was 
proposed  debarring  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  In- 
dians from  the  militia;  another,  suggestive  of  the 
strengthening  of  democracy,  affirming  that  the 
people  of  the  State  were  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for  office, 
whether  executive,  judicial,  or  ministerial,*  and 
for  this  reason  a  certificate  of  election  was  the 
only  one  that  should  ever  be  required  to  enable 
a  citizen  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  any  office  to 
which  he  was  elected. 

This  resolution  on  the  judicial  character  of  pop- 
ular elections  called  forth  a  debate  —  one  mem- 
ber remarking  that  it  was  impossible  that  all  the 
voters  could  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  bench. 
Admitting  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  as 

*  Administrative. 
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intelligent  as  any,  and  the  people  of  one  county 
as  those  of  another,  the  qualifications  of  a  candi- 
date for  judge  could  scarcely  be  known  to  electors 
who  voted  in  a  part  of  the  district  in  which  he 
was  personally  little  known.  Another  member 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  vote  on  the  resolution, 
as  the  daily  debates  of  the  convention  proved  its 
willingness  "  to  return  the  election  of  the  officers  " 
to  the  people,  and  "  in  favor  of  restoring  to  the  peo- 
ple their  rights";  but  the  convention  should  not 
go  too  far  in  establishing  the  elective  system:  it 
should  be  remembered  that  prejudices  would  be 
encountered,  and  prejudices  frequently  deprived 
the  people  of  able  public  servants.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  unwillingness  in  the  convention  to 
distrust  the  people,  or  to  doubt  that  they  were 
fully  competent  to  perfonn  the  duty  of  selecting 
public  officers,  but  there  should  be  some  qualifica- 
tion for  office  other  than  a  writ  of  election.  The 
discussion  was  not  suffered  to  pass  without  a  ref- 
erence to  tlic  principle  that  all  political  power  Is 
inherent  in  the  people;  that  they  arc  competent 
for  self-government  and  the  safest  depositories 
for  political  power;  and  that  to  refuse  to  make 
officers  elective,  or  the  qualifications  for  office 
such  that  the  people  would  be  satisfied,  was 
striking  out  "  the  great  principle  that  the  people 
are  competent  for  self-government";  but  there 
should  be  no  discrimination ;  ever)'  ofHce  should 
be  elective. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  proposition  to  modify 
the  judicial  system  of  the  State  originated  in  the 
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disapproval  which  members  of  the  Legislature 
had  from  time  to  lime  expressed  because  the 
courts  had  declared  some  acts  of  the  Legislature 
unconstitutional.  The  Legislature  had  sought  to 
impeach  the  judges.  In  order  to  secure  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  [jolitical  element  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
im]H:achments.  If  the  removal  of  a  judge  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  only  a  majority  of  the 
])opular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  what  judge 
would  dart-  to  stand  bctwct-n  the  citizen  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  Legislature?  Few  men  had 
sufficient  moral  power  to  endure  such  a  strain. 
To  tht  judiciary  were  intrusted  the  life,  the  liberty, 
and  the  property  of  the  citizen.  It  was  "the 
political  Ark  of  the  poor  man."  If  judges,  how- 
ever, by  the  constitution,  were  placed  in  the  power 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizen  would  be  greatly  endangered; 
for  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  not  always 
representative  o£  a  majority  of  the  people.  To 
empower  a  mere  majority  to  impeach  the  judges 
would  concentrate  the  chief  powers  of  government 
in  the  Legislature.  The  separation  of  powers 
sought  by  the  constitution,  operating  as  checks 
and  balances,  would  cease.  The  judiciary  i^hould, 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  merely  partisan 
opposition.  For  this  reason  the  Governor  should 
be  empowered  to  remove  a  judge  only  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two- thirds  of  each  House,  not  of  a  mere 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  Such  a  con- 
cession to  the  babe  will  of  a  mere  majority  would 
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resolve  the  commonwealth  into  the  condition  of 
revolutionary  France. 

Already  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  public 
sentiment  had  powerfully  contributed,  by  consti- 
tutional revision,  to  the  restraint  of  special  legisla- 
tion. In  this  opinion  the  State  now  shared.  On 
the  i8th  it  was  proposed  to  further  limit  the 
Legislature  by  forbidding  it  to  suspend  any  gen- 
eral law  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual,  or  to 
pass  (or  his  benefit  a  law  that  might  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  law  of  the  State.  This  limi- 
tation, however,  should  not  restrict  the  Legislat- 
ure from  granting  charters  to  corporations.  It  was 
largely  in  compliance  with  the  general  demand 
for  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  that  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  impeachment 
of  judges,  or  their  removal  save  with  the  consent 
of  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House. 
Public  confidence  alone  secured  the  repose  of 
society.  In  any  way  to  undermine  the  object  of 
that  confidence  would  result  disastrously.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge  proved  guilty  of  misdemeanors  in  office,  and 
therefore  the  constitutions  of  all  the  States,  as 
u'ell  as  that  of  the  United  States,  made  provision 
for  his  impeachment.  Twenty-seven  of  the  thirty 
Stites  of  the  Union  had  so  provided,  and  at  least 
twenty  required  that  the  address  to  the  Governor 
should  be  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  Not  yet  was  it  common  to  elect  the 
judges,  the  few  States  making  such  provision  not 
being  sufiliciently  numerous  to  prove  the  wisdom 
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of  the  method ;  but  the  old  method  of  appoint- 
ment must  soon  be  abandoned.  Were  not  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
capacity  to  select  capable  persons  for  public  office, 
proved  by  that  body  of  distinguished  men  who 
had  filled  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States? 
All  the  State  constitutions  recognized  that  the 
powers  confided  to  the  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment emanated  from  the  jieople,  and  that  pub- 
lic officers  were  merely  their  agents.  The  Legis- 
lature was  not  infrequently  arrayed  against  the 
Governor  or  the  courts.  Its  powers  should  be  re- 
strained in  order  that  popular  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion might  not  defeat  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. Even  the  people  themselves  needed  such 
a  restraint,  as  a  check  to  imprudence.  This  was 
proved  by  the  history  of  all  governments,  and  best 
proved  by  the  written  constitutions  of  the  Ameri- 
can commonwealths,  which  were  in  themselves 
checks  on  popular  instability.  The  foundation  of 
government  rests  upon  the  restriction  of  popular 
rights?  If  this  restriction  is  not  provided,  then 
the  agents  of  the  people  will  have  no  discretion 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  jealousy 
too  frequently  existing  in  the  Legislature  towards 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  it  was  said,  needed 
no  encouragement.  It  was  not  that  the  law-maker 
should  consider  his  work  as  perfect,  and  that  he 
should  view  with  apprehension  any  different  con- 
struction of  it  by  the  judiciary,  but  that  to  prevent 
unconstitutional  legislation  the  judiciary  should 
be  empowered  to  determine  the  status  of  the  law ; 
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therefore,  it  was  inexpedient  to  introduce  into  the 
constitution  a  provision  which  would  weaken  the 
safeguard  provided  for  the  people  by  an  indepen* 
dent  judiciary.  Could  the  responsibility  of  the 
judge  be  secured  if  he  was  elected  for  a  limited 
term  of  eight  years,  and  be  made  responsible  to  a 
majority  of  the  two  Houses  ?  Would  such  pro- 
visions contribute  to  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary? Originally,  in  England,  the  judge  was 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign  for  ap- 
pointment, and  continued  in  office  only  during  the 
life  of  the  King;  the  latter  error  was  soon  cor- 
rected, however,  by  an  act  continuing  judges  in 
office  notwithstanding  the  King's  death. 

The  revolution  in  England  left  the  appointment 
of  judges  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  which  ap- 
pointments lasted  during  good  behavior,  the  judges 
being  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  American 
commonwealths  followed  this  precedent,  the  pow- 
er of  appointment  being  given  by  the  people  to 
the  executive,  the  judges  being  made  responsible 
to  the  Legislature.  But  the  British  precedent 
was  not  strictly  followed,  as  an  American  judge 
was  removable  in  some  States  by  a  majority, 
and  not,  as  in  England,  by  two -thirds  of  the 
Legislature.  In  Kentucky,  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  State  government,  the  judges  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  take  that  power  of  appointment  from  the  Cjov- 
ernor  and  elect  the  judges  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  tenure  of  office  had  previously  been  during 
good  behavior.    The  proposed  changes  well  ex- 
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pressed  the  character  of  the  reforms  that  were 
being  matured  in  American  democracy  in  1850. 
Those  who  opposed  it  appealed  to  the  precedent 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention.  Its  members, 
though  "coming  as  ihey  did  just  from  the  very 
fires  of  the  Kev'olution,  did  not  think  the  people 
competent  to  elect  the  President;  they  looked  to 
the  past,  and  the  turbulent,  fallen  democracies  of 
ancient  times."  and  were  brought  "  to  the  melan- 
choly conclusion  that  the  people  were  unsafe  de- 
positories of  power."  For  this  reason  they  intro- 
duced a  body  of  electors  between  the  people  and 
the  candidate  for  President.  "  It  was  intended  to 
be  a  deliberative  body,  with  power  to  choose  a 
President  for  the  people."  but  it  had  become  "  a 
mere  ministerial  body,"  registering  the  popular 
will.  Already,  however,  the  opinion  was  strength- 
ening In  the  country  that  the  federal  Constitution 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  fur  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President  by  popular 
vote.  In  this  way  these  officers  would  be  made 
directly  responsible  to  the  peojilc.  The  reason 
for  amending  the  federal  Constitution  in  the 
choosing  of  the  executive  was  equally  a  reason 
for  amending  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  in  re- 
spect to  its  judiciary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  a  quali- 
fied veto  upon  Congress,  as  it  may  be  overcome 
by  a  two-thirds  vote;  not  so  the  veto  power  which 
the  judiciary  possesses  over  legislative  acts.  The 
judicial  veto  is  absolute  and  unqualified.  Was  it 
not  necessar)',  therefore,  to  provide  some  checks 
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upon  the  judiciary,  and  was  there  any  other  than 
the  Legislature  ?  As  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  frequently  chosen,  they  were  the  natural 
guardians  of  popular  interests,  and.  as  naturally, 
the  check  upon  the  judiciar)-.  To  this  argument 
for  increasing  the  power  of  the  legislative  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  judicial  authority,  it  was  re- 
plied that  if  it  should  become  a  provision  of  the 
constitution,  whenever  a  Legislature  assembled, 
instead  of  proceeding  with  necessary'  legislation 
it  would  proceed  to  the  removal  of  unpopular 
judges.  As  the  State  would  be,  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, districted,  the  people  of  one  district  in 
which  a  judge  might  be  unpopular  would  agi- 
tate for  his  removal,  and  the  time  that  should  be 
employed  in  making  laws  necessary  and  proper 
would  be  consumed  in  political  agitation.  The 
function  of  the  judiciary  is  to  restrain  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  and  to  confine  it  to  its  consti- 
tutional course.  Even  in  Illinois,  said  one  mem- 
ber, a  State  "  certainly  democratic  enough,"  and 
where  the  candidates  for  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States*  canvassed  the  whole  State,  as  did  the 
candidates  for  Governor  in  Kentucky,  the  con- 
stitution of  1848  required  two-thirds  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  remove  a  judge.  Stabilit}'  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  judiciary  if  its  tenure  of  office  is  for 
but  a  few  years,  if  it  is  elected  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  it  is  removable  by  the  Governor  on  the 
address  of  merely  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  ? 

*  As  in  tbe  Lincola- Douglas  canvas  of  1858. 
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Is  it  not  an  affair  of  common  knowledge  that 
when  a  lawyer  is  elevated  to  the  bench  he  loses 
his  practice,  and  that  doubtless  he  would  desire 
to  be  re-elected — a  desire  of  itself  the  "very  best 
guarantee  the  people  can  have  that  the  judge  will 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  properly." 

The  discussion  over  the  judiciary  disclosed  one 
of  the  causes  for  calling  the  convention.  For 
years  there  had  been  public  discontent  with  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  courts, 
and  particularly  because  the  judiciary  was  not  suf- 
ficiently responsible  to  the  people.  It  grew  at 
length  into  a  demand  for  the  judicial  districting 
of  the  Slate — a  strong  proof  of  that  increasing  at- 
tention to  local  government  characteristic  of  the 
half -century.  Judicial  responsibility  would  be 
better  secured,  it  was  thought,  by  subdividing  the 
State  and  allowing  the  people  of  each  section  to 
choose  their  judges.  At  least,  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  error  in  the  election,  in  the  term,  and 
in  the  dismi.ssion  of  a  judge.  The  people  should 
be  the  primary  power.  It  was  not  that  they 
wished  to  weaken  the  judicial  department ;  they 
only  desired  to  make  it  as  responsible  to  them- 
selves as  were  the  executive  and  the  legislative. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  on 
this  subject  was  not  different  from  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  As  successive  State  constitu- 
tions had  been  adopted,  one  by  one  they  had  mod- 
ified their  judiciary  article  by  abolishing  the  ap- 
pointive system  and  many  of  the  old  provisions 
which  made  it  difficult  to  fix  judicial  responsibility. 
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The  roform  that  was  sought  in  Kentucky  was, 
therefore,  only  a  part  of  that  demanded  at  this 
time  throughout  the  country.  Granting  that  a 
judge  must  be  independent  in  order  to  be  pure, 
that  the  salary'  of  his  office  must  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce able  men  to  accept  it,  that  judicial  integrity 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  usurping  tendency 
of  other  departments  of  the  government,  would 
these  be  secured  if  the  judiciary  was  made  elec- 
tive and  responsible  to  the  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly?  The  arguments  for  life-tenure 
made  by  various  members  of  this  convention  were 
the  same  as  those  made  sixty  years  earlier  by 
Hamilton  in  TAe  Federalist.^  Independence  in 
the  judiciary  could  be  only  secured  by  malting  the 
judicial  office  one  to  be  held  during  good  behav- 
ior; to  depart  from  the  precedent  already  es- 
tablished in  the  commonwealth  was  to  adopt  "  a 
mere  guess-work  form  of  government"  An  elec- 
tive judiciary-  signi6ed  that  the  ofTice  of  judge 
urould  be  made  political, for  the  judicial  candidate 
would  have  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  a  politi- 
cal party.  Human  nature  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation  to  avail  itself  of  all  devices  by 
which  to  obtain  office,  and  the  candidate  for  the 
bench  could  not  be  expected  to  be  free  from  such 
frailty.  To  make  the  judiciary  elective  was  to 
throw  it  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  making 
possible  such  political  bargains  as  had  recently 
been  struck  in  Ohio,  by  which  the  control  of  the 


•  ThM  FtdtraliU,  No*.  luvliL-LxxiiU. 
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judiciary  was  made  the  price  by  one  party  for  the 
election  of  United  States  Senator  by  the  other.* 

The  difference  between  a  majority  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  was  quite 
insignificant.  The  proposed  Lower  House  was 
to  have  one  hundred  members,  of  which  fifty-one 
would  be  a  majority.  If  the  Senate  consisted  of 
thirty-eight,  twenty  would  constitute  a  majority. 
If  two-thirds  were  required,  there  would  be  twen- 
ty-six Senators  and  sixty-seven  Representatives. 
The  change  from  two -thirds  to  a  majority  did  not 
indicate  a  very  serious  revolution.  It  was  the 
Legislature  in  either  case  that  impeached  the 
judges,  or  drew  up  an  address  for  their  removal. 
In  either  case  the  General  Assembly  became  a 
higher  court  of  judicature,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  That  each  branch  was  to  act  separately 
presumed  the  high  character  of  the  court.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  the 
judges  impeachable  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple.! The  first  principle  of  government  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  law 
of  the  land :  should  not  this  rule  apply  in  deter- 
mining the  responsibility  of  judges?  Precedents 
abounded  in  the  State  constitutions  for  the  peri- 
odical termination  of  official  responsibility.  Mas- 
sachusetts provided  for  the  removal  of  its  judges 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
on  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislat- 

•  Referring  lo  ihe  election  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1849. 

t  There  were  151.334  voters  in  Kentucky  at  this  time. 
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ure;  and  further,  that  in  order  that  the  people 
might  not  su£fcr  from  the  long  continuance  in 
any  place  of  any  justice  of  the  ]x:acc  who  failed 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  all  justices' 
commissions  should  expire  seven  years  from  Iheir 
date  of  issue.  A  like  provision  existed  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  In  New  York 
the  judges  were  removable  by  impeachment,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court 
constituting  the  court  of  impeachment,  and  the 
judges  being  removable  by  two-  thirds  of  this 
court.  Moreover,  in  Rhode  Island  the  judges 
were  elected  semi-annually/  Thus  the  majority 
principle  was  not  a  new  one  in  America, 

The  American  Revolution  left  the  American 
people  a  heritage  of  litigation,  and  their  litigious 
character  continued  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 
Perhaps  no  people  in  modern  times  have  been 
more  given  to  htigation.  The  individualistic  char. 
actcr  of  American  democracy  engendered  law- 
suits. In  proportion  to  population,  the  number 
of  suits  was  greater  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  than  in  any  equal  time  subsequently. 
The  disappearance  of  the  litigious  spirit  in  this 
countrj'  has  kept  pace  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  frontier.     With  the  increase  of  moral  and  so- 


*  Tills  stntcraciit  is  erroneous,  the  con^titutton  (A  Rhode 
Iftliind  in  1S41  {irovidinB  that  csicli  judge  should  hold  his  ollice 
nnill  Utfi  [tlitce  was  declared  vacant  by  a  majoriiy  of  each  House. 
The  jud)ic»  o(  the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  by  the  two  Houscii 
in  joint  sewion.     Art.  x.  Sec.  4- 
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cial  efficiency  there  has  evolved  a  spirit  of  arbitra- 
tion and  peace.  At  last  this  spirit  dictated  clauses 
in  State  constitutions,  and  the  resolution  carried 
in  the  Kentucky  convenlion  on  the  23d.  that  tri- 
bunals of  conciliation  should  be  C!)tabli:>hi:d  in 
every  county,  suggests  the  ameliorating  tendency 
of  the  times.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  cited 
the  convention  of  New  Jersey  of  [844.  and  of  New 
York  of  1846,*  as  a  sufficient  precedent  for  Ken- 
tucky. The  object  of  the  tribunal  was  to  prevent 
litigation.  Denmark  had  such  courts,  and  within 
one  year  from  their  organization  lawsuits  had  de- 
creased from  twenty -five  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand. In  Prussia  and  in  France  they  had  been 
established  with  good  effect.  Their  adaptability 
to  America  was  not,  however,  assured.  It  was  be* 
lieved  that  by  establishing  such  courts  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  settle  small  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. In  defence  of  the  proposition,  the  report 
made  to  the  New  Jersey  convention  was  read.t  In 
each  town  or  precinct  persons  chosen  by  the  people 
should  sit  as  a  court  one  day  in  each  week  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  complaints,  for  issuing  sum- 
monses for  the  appearance  of  litigants  at  the  next 
regular  meeting,  and  for  taking  evidence.  Only 
the  parties  and  their  attorneys  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  present  in  the  court.  lis  duties  should 
be  to  hear  complaints  and  replies  and  to  endeavor 

*  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  New  Yoric  State  Convention, 
1846  (Argue  edtiion),  pp.  59.81. 93. 461. 48S,  ;99,6oi,6r3.6}8,64i. 

t  S«*  Journal  o(  ihc  Pfoc*«din[rs  ol  the  Convention  to  form 
a  ConMitution  lor  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1844,  p|>.  79-Sou 
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to  have  all  difficulties  adjusted  amicably.  As  an 
absolute  rule,  nothing  that  passed  in  the  court 
was  to  be  divulged  by  its  members,  nur  could  it 
be  given  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  If  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  failed,  the  court  should  grant 
to  each  party  a  certificate  stating  that  plrtintiff 
and  defendant  had  appeared,  but  that  their  dif- 
ferences were  not  reconciled.  These  certificates 
were  required  by  the  courts  of  law  in  order  to 
oblige  the  parties  to  seek  reconciliation.  The  fee 
would  be  trifling,  and  was  to  be  paid  by  one  or  by 
both  suitors,  as  might  be  decided  by  the  judges  of 
the  court.  Numberless  cases  having  their  ori- 
gin in  trifling  differences  between  neighbors  and 
friends,  which  might  be  amicably  adjusted  through 
the  agency  of  a  third  person,  could  be  settled  in 
such  courts.  It  was  suggested  by  another  mem- 
ber that  if  the  judges  of  conciliation  were  farmers 
and  not  lawyers,  their  labor  in  the  laudable  attempt 
to  prevent  litigation  would  have  much  more  public 
confidence. 

Another  resolution  introduced  at  this  time  was 
admitted  without  debate — that  the  new  constitu- 
tion specify  the  amount  of  property  which  should 
be  exempt  from  execution;  a  proposition  consti- 
tuting in  itself  a  record  of  a  new  phase  of  public 
opinion. 

As  the  debate  on  judges  and  the  judicial  system 
continued,  arguments  were  introduced  b-ised  on 
the  experience  of  other  States  and  on  the  work- 
ings of  the  federal  system.  The  judges  should 
not  be  rc-cligible,  principally  because  they  might 
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the  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck  on  the  charge 
that  he  had  punished  a  lawyer  for  contempt  be« 
cause  of  a  criticism  in  the  newspapers.  The 
House  thought  it  was  an  improper  exercise  of 
authority,  as  the  offence  had  not  been  committed 
in  the  court,  and  that  it  did  not  properly  belong  to 
a  judge  to  punish  for  contempt  because  of  some- 
thing said  or  done  out  of  court;  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise.  The  judge  was  acquitted, 
but  the  trial  "improved  his  manners  as  a  judge," 
and  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  de- 
fining what  should  constitute  contempt  of  court. 
The  history  of  judicial  impeachment  in  Kentucky 
was  similar.  In  1812  the  Legislature  brought  a 
charge  against  an  associate  judge  of  the  county  of 
Nicholas  that  he  was  an  alien  ;  that  though  twenty 
years  a  resident  of  the  United  States  he  had  not 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clared himself  doHghtL'd  wlih  a  British  victory. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  remove 
Judge  Clark  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  a  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  favored  the  proposition,  but  the 
provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  saved  this  able 
jurist  from  impeachment.  Again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  State  had  the  impeachment  of  judges, 
as  well  as  of  other  officers,  been  the  result  of  mere 
political  prejudice.  Surely  the  people  should  be 
protected  from  such  violations  of  good  govern- 
ment; and  the  member  quoted  at  length  from  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  effect  that  the  judi- 
cial department  was  intended  by  tlie  people  to  be 
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a  check  upon  the  legislative,  but  that  such  a  check 
could  not  be  secured  if,  by  an  ordinary  act  of 
legislation,  the  Legislature  could  destroy  the  judi- 
ciary at  pleasure.  It  was  evident  that  the  con- 
vention was  about  to  change  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State  by  making  judges  elective.  To 
secure  the  people  against  a  corruptible  judiciary, 
a  member,  on  the  24th,  submitted  a  resolution 
that  if  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals  or  of  the  circuit  courts  should 
"engage  in  public  speaking  or  treating  "during  his 
candidacy  and  be  elected,  upon  written  informa- 
tion of  his  conduct,  supported  by  the  oaths  of  two 
or  more  respectable  witnesses,  the  attorney -general 
should  issue  a  caveat  returnable  against  him,  and 
to  the  succeeding  General  Assembly,  who  should 
try  him  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  trial  of  judges.  Conviction  should 
disqualify  him  from  holding  office ;  but  this  prop- 
osition, so  evidently  unfriendly  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  candidates  for  office,  was  not  seriously 
discussed. 

The  constitution  of  1 799  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  for  life,  and  created  a  su- 
preme court  and  a  court  of  appeals.  The  judicial 
changes  now  proposed  not  only  made  a  new  def- 
inition of  the  functions  of  the  court  of  appeals,  but 
also  proposed  a  new  set  of  courts,  to  be  called 
the  circuit  courts.  Although  by  law  circuit  courts 
existed,  the  changes  proposed  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  functions  amounted  to  a  new  S3'stem. 
The  judicial  problem  in  Kentucky  was  one  which 
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is  ever  present  in  the  American  commonwealth — 
whether,  to  accommodate  the  ever  -  increasing 
volume  of  judicial  business,  the  old  courts  shall  be 
increased  by  additional  judges  or  new  and  inter- 
mediate courts  be  established  ?  Usually  the  State 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  organizing  a 
new  court,  as  a  mere  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges  in  the  old  court  does  not  necessarily  effect 
a  more  speedy  clearance  of  the  docket.  The  new 
court  is  usually  in  the  nature  of  a  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  original,  and  is 
final  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  limited  by  law.  The  court  of  appeals 
of  Kentucky,  it  was  claimed,  was  sadly  behind 
its  docket.  The  mature  deliberation  of  cases 
was  almost  impossible ;  nearly  half  of  those  re- 
quiring written  opinions  involved  the  defence  of 
rights  of  property,  but  so  crowded  was  the  docket 
that  the  judges  were  unable  to  weigh  every  case 
thoroughly,  and  in  consequence  many  decisions, 
which  later  experience  proved  to  be  judicial  er- 
rors, became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  State.  The 
opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals 
were  a  guide  to  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts. 
If  the  system  of  circuit  courts  was  adopted,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  adequate  law  libraries, 
to  enable  the  judges  to  refresh  their  memories ; 
a  court-house  must  be  provided  in  each  district, 
and  each  court  must  have  its  staff  of  officers. 
A  circuit -court  system,  therefore,  would  prove 
to  be  more  expensive  than  the  existing  system. 
Might   not  the  court  of  appeals   be  subdivided 
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into  branches  which  should  have  final  jurisdiction 
in  a  particular  class  of  cases?  If  the  federal  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  and  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  presided  in  the  several  districts  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  resident  circuit  judges,  it  might 
often  follow  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  would 
not  be  unanimous,  and  that  the  judges  of  the 
one  court  might  be  arrayed  against  the  judges  of 
the  other. 

On  the  25th  the  committee  on  circuit  courts 
made  its  report.  These  should  be  established  in 
each  county,  their  jurisdiction  unchanged,  but  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  the  Legislature.  From  the 
circuit  courts  the  right  to  carry  cases  to  the  court 
of  appeals  should  continue.  The  State  should  be 
laid  off  into  twelve  judicial  districts,  having  due 
regard  to  business  and  population,  and  no  county 
should  be  divided.  Circuit-court  judges  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  districts. 
A  person  elected  judge  in  the  district  should  va- 
cate his  office  if  he  removed  from  it.  The  num- 
ber of  districts  could  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Legislature  might  determine,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  judicial  business  of  the 
State.  The  salary  of  the  circuit  judge  should 
not  be  less  than  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
qualified  voters  of  each  district  should  also  elect  a 
district  attorney,  who  should  be  a  resident  of  the 
district  and  a  practising  lawyer;  his  salary  should 
not  be  less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  The  dis- 
trict electors  also  should  choose  a  clerk  of  the 
court.     The  Legislature  was  to  have  the  power 
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to  change  the  venue  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

There  were  at  this  time  nineteen  circuit  judges 
in  the  State,  each  receiving  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  By  the  new  plan  the  number  of 
judges  was  decreased,  and  their  duties  and  salaries 
increased.  It  was  believed  that  under  the  existing 
system  the  functions  of  the  judge  did  not  engage 
him  more  than  eighty  days  in  the  year;  therefore, 
the  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  not 
wholly  inadequate,  as  his  duties  did  not  preclude 
hnti  from  following  other  pursuits.  The  new 
proposition  was  to  increase  his  salary  and  require 
him  to  sit  as  judge  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in 
the  year.  The  old  salary-  of  the  commonwealth 
attorneys  was  not  increased,  but "  by  way  of  induc- 
ing the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  to  take  office," 
the  old  law  was  revived  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  on  indictments  for  misdemeanors.  No 
serious  objection  could  be  made  to  this  plan,  it  was 
thought,  as  the  fees  came  "  not  from  the  people, 
but  from  the  violators  of  the  law,"  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  would  not  amount  "to  more  than  fif- 
teen shillings  each."  The  old  circuit-court  system 
cost  the  State  nearly  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars 
a  year;*  the  new  would  cost  less  than  twenty-three 
thousand.f  The  people  had  complained  that  the 
government  was  too  expensive,  and  the  proposed 
plan  of  circuit  courts,  it  was  thought,  would  re- 
move the  cause  of  these  complaints  and  at  the 
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same  time  secure  a  more  efficient  system.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
to  give  to  the  circuit-court  judges  a  compensation 
that  would  obviate  any  necessity  for  them  to  re- 
sort to  another  business  to  make  a  living. 

The  condition  of  the  courts  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  modification,  may  be  said  to 
be  typical  of  the  commonwealth  courts  at  this 
time;  and  the  arguments  in  this  convention  re- 
specting an  appointive  and  an  elective  judiciary, 
the  term  of  th6  judges,  their  duties,  compensa- 
tion, and  re-eligibility,  and  the  manner  of  remov- 
ing them,  are  typical  of  the  arguments  on  the 
subject  in  other  conventions.  The  opponents  of 
"branching  the  court,"  as  it  was  called,  advocated 
the  addition  of  new  judges,  because  less  expensive 
and  more  efHcient.  If  the  judicial  business  com- 
pelled the  court  to  be  far  behind  its  docket,  this 
defect  could  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  judges.  The  cost  for  salaries  would  not 
be  so  great  as  the  expense  of  preparing  court- 
houses and  establishing  a  law  library  and  a  staff 
of  court  officers  in  each  of  the  districts.  The 
friends  of  the  elective  system  frequently  and  some- 
what exhaustively  cited  the  opinions  of  the  people 
in  States  in  which  that  system  had  been  adopt- 
ed— as  recently  in  Illinois  an  able  judiciary  had 
been  secured.  In  Louisiana  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing desire  that  the  judges  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  lau-yers  residing  near  the  Mississippi 
line,  who  practised  in  both  commonwcalihs,  had 
stated  as  their  opinion  that  they  had  much  bet- 
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ter  judges  in  Mississippi,  and  that  judicial  busi- 
ness was  conducted  far  better  than  in  Louisiana. 
Tennessee  had  an  appointive  judiciary,  but  tlie 
people  there  had  recently  decided  for  the  elective 
system.  There  seemed  also  "  to  be  a  tendency  all 
over  the  Union  to  adopt  it."  The  defenders  of  the 
circuit  system  also  cited  the  experience  of  other 
commonwealths  in  its  favor.  In  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont.  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  in  Georgia 
and  Ohio,  the  supi-emc  court  sat  in  every  coun* 
ty ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  eight  different  places. 
New  York  consisted  of  four  judicial  districts,  in 
each  of  which  the  supreme  court  sat  every  other 
year;  Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
and  the  supreme  court  met  at  different  times  in 
each.  In  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  the  court 
met  in  two  di£Ferent  places ;  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  the  supreme  court  was  not  a  circuit 
court;  in  Illinois  it  was  organized  in  three 
branches;  In  Missouri,  in  four;  in  Wisconsin,  in 
five.  Thus  the  branching  of  the  supreme  court 
prevailed  in  the  majority  of  the  States.  For  many 
years  in  Pennsylvania  the  court  had  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, at  Harrisburg.  at  Sunbury.  and  at  Pitts- 
burgh.* Had  Pennsylvania  a  State  library  travel- 
ling about  iti  a  cart  ?  In  old  times,  in  Kentuclcy,  a 
wheelbarrow  would  have  carried  all  the  law-books 
the  judges  had  to  consult.  One  objection  to  the 
court  of  appeals  was  that  its  judges  wrote  too  much. 
The  old  opinions  were  short  and  lo  the  point;  the 
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new  ones,  verbose.  Some  decisions  of  the  circuit- 
court  judges  had  great  fame  —  as  those  of  New 
York.  In  the  State  library  of  Kentucky  there 
might  be  found  about  one  hundred  volumes  of 
the  reports  of  the  New  York  courts.  Their  deci- 
sions were  among  the  highest  legal  authority  in 
the  land.  By  the  system  of  circuit  courts,  justice 
was  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people,  and  the 
decisions  were  handed  down  by  the  ablest  judges 
in  the  commonwealth. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  did  not  pass  without  reference  to  the 
power  of  political  organizations  in  determining 
the  choice  of  judges.  If  the  elective  system  was 
adopted,  would  the  choice  of  judges  really  be 
made  by  the  people?  Would  not  a  few  active 
and  intriguing  politicians  manage  caucuses  and 
conventions,  control  political  parties  in  the  dis- 
tricts, and  thus  practically  elect  the  judges?  The 
men  nominated  to  office  would  be  elected  by  those 
who  made  the  nominations,  because  such  candi- 
dates would  inevitably  receive  the  entire  vote  of 
their  party.  They  who  did  the  work  of  nomination 
would  make  the  judge;  not  the  people,  "the  mass 
of  the  voters,"  but  the  political  wire-pullers,  the 
active  electioneerers,  the  enterprising,  bold,  and  un- 
scrupulous political  managers.  By  the  appointive 
system  the  judge  felt  the  sanctity  of  his  office;  he 
withdrew  from  politics  and  became  a  non-comba- 
tant in  the  war  for  political  power;  his  indepen- 
dence was  insured  to  him  by  a  life- tenure;  but 
when  candidates  were  brought  out  as  Whigs  or 
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as  Democrats,  and  nominated  by  Whig  or  Deni<> 
cratic  conventions,  a  nomination  was  oftentimes 
equivalent  to  an  election.  The  nomination  was 
made  and  determined  by  the  few  who  defeated 
just  such  limitations  as  one  member  had  pro- 
posed, forbidding  them  to  speak  from  the  stump, 
or  to  mingle  with  the  people,  or  to  treat  their 
friends.  An  elective  judiciary,  therefore,  endan- 
gered the  whole  judicial  system  by  transferring  it 
to  the  control  of  professional  politicians;  the  people 
would  merely  register  by  their  votes  their  approv- 
al or  disapproval  of  the  work  of  the  conventions. 
Such  a  system  gave  the  election  not  to  the  people, 
but  to  a  political  party,  and  could  never  secure  an 
independent  judiciary  composed  of  men  of  the 
highest  ability  and  integrity. 

This  defence  uf  the  appointive  system  did  not 
convince  its  opponents.  Had  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  they  inquired,  more  discernment,  pu- 
rity, and  intelligence  than  half  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  the  State?  The  people  would  reward 
merit  where  they  found  it.  They  combined  all 
the  requirements  of  an  efficient  and  desirable  ap- 
pointive power.  They  were  eminently  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  men  high  in  office.  It  had  been  said 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  political  and 
judicial  office,  that  the  people  were  sufficiently 
qualified  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  Congress  or  a  Governor,  but  wholly  in- 
competent to  elect  a  judge.  Was  this  in  con- 
formity with  the  facts?     If  any  good  farmer  was 
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asked  who  was  the  most  successful,  most  honest, 
and  \3CsX  lawyer  practising  at  the  bar  in  his  coun- 
ty, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  not  only 
jive  a  satisfactory,  but  a  correct  answer.  Did 
'not  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  State  at- 
tend the  county  courts,  especially  when  exciting 
and  important  cases  were  on  trial?  There  they 
heard  lawTcrs.  arrayed  on  both  sides,  address  the 
court  and  the  jury.  There  they  heard  judges 
and  lawyers  converse  on  the  standing  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar.  These  things  being  so,  how 
could  the  people  be  at  a  loss  to  know  who  of  the 
eminent  men  at  the  bar  were  best  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  judge?  Had  common- 
sense  left  the  world  and  taken  up  its  abode  with 
office-holders  only?  Certainly  the  electors  would 
know  more  about  the  lawyers  of  the  district  than 
could  the  Governor,  as  his  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained only  indirectly.  When  an  office  was  to  be 
filled,  they  who  desired  it  might  be  seen  riding 
over  the  country  procuring  letters  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  executive,  and  generally  with- 
out these  he  would  know  little  about  the  relative 
qualifications  of  the  aspirants. 

It  was  urged  as  an  irremediable  objection  to 
the  elective  judiciary  that  it  was  corruptible  by 
money.  What  security  existed  against  the  cor- 
ruption by  money  in  the  choice  of  the  executive 
or  of  a  member  of  Congress?  Could  the  people 
be  bought  and  sold  when  a  judge  was  to  be  elected 
and  be  beyond  price  when  the  Governor  was  to 
be  chosen?    Again,  it  had  been  :»aid  that  no  judi- 
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ciary  could  be  independent  that  was  not  appoint- 
ed ;  but  this  objection  was  founded  not  upon  the 
principle  at  the  basis  of  American  institutions,  but 
on  English  precedent.  Government  in  America 
differed  from  all  other  governments  chiefly  in  two 
respects.  In  other  countries  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment originated  with  the  executive,  and  this  pow- 
er appointed  the  officers  who  were  to  administer 
it;  in  America  the  theory  originated  with  the 
people,  and  they  chose  their  public  servants  and 
prescribed  their  duties.  Again,  in  America  the 
theory  was  written  in  constitutions,  by  which  gov- 
ernment was  divided  into  different  departments, 
and  to  each  a  function  was  assigned.  These  de- 
partments were  equal  in  rank,  and  each  alike  de- 
rived its  powers  from  the  people.  The  author- 
ity which  chose  the  officers  of  one  department 
should  choose  the  officers  of  the  other,  and 
one  should  not  be  increased  or  decreased  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  No  method  would  secure 
equality  between  the  departments  which  did  not 
make  each  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  in  a  written  constitution.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  elective  judiciary  was  not  unlike 
the  organization  of  the  legislative.  The  members 
of  the  Lower  House  were  elected  for  a  short  peri- 
od, those  of  the  Upper  for  a  longer  one — to  pre- 
vent hasty  legislation.  Might  not  a  similar  effect 
be  wrought  by  organizing  the  judicial  system  of 
the  State  so  that  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals should  hold  their  offices  for  different  peri- 
ods, a  portion  of  the  court  retiring  at  regular  in- 
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tervals  ?  By  such  a  method  only  a  portion  of  the 
court  would  be  elected  at  any  one  election,  and 
popular  excitement  could  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  court.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
too,  that  annual  elections,  the  popular  discussion 
of  all  the  important  questions  of  government  and 
public  policy,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  the 
character  and  political  principles  of  our  public 
men,  were  like  high -schools  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  political  information  among  the  people,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  make  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  principles  of  government  and  the 
services  of  public  men.  The  sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature served  a  like  purpose.  These  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  equipped  them  to  judge  wise- 
ly o£  the  qualifications  of  aspirants  for  office,  as 
well  judicial  as  legislative  or  executive. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    EXCLUSION    OF   CLERGYMEN  FROM   CIVIL 

OFFICE 

But  no  opinion  quoted  in  this  convention  had 
greater  influence  than  Thomas  Jefferson's  in  ex- 
planation of  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia  :* 
"  I  drafted  the  constitution  annexed  to  the  Notes 
on  Virginia,  the  infancy  of  the  subject  at  that 
moment  and  our  inexperience  in  self-government 
occasioning  a  gross  departure  from  genuine  re- 
publican canons.  In  truth,  the  abuses  of  mon- 
archy had  so  filled  all  the  speeches  of  political 
men  that  we  imagined  everything  republican  that 
was  not  monarchical.  We  had  not  yet  penetrated 
to  the  mother-principle  that  governments  are  re- 
publican only  in  proportion  as  they  embody  the 
will  of  the  people  and  execute  it.  In  England, 
where  judges  were  named  and  were  removed  by 
the  will  of  the  hereditary  executive,  from  which 
branch  most  was  feared  and  had  flowed,  it  was  a 
great  point  gained  by  fixing  them  for  life,  by 
making  them  independent  of  that  executive ;  but 
in  a  government  founded  on  the  popular  will  this 
principle  operates   in   a  different  direction,  and 

*  Quoted  by  Francis  M.  Bristow,  a  lawyer  and  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  representing  Todd  County. 
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against  that  %-iII  we  have  made  them  indcpcn- 
dent  of  the  nation  itself;  and  judges  of  the  in> 
ferior  courts  are  thus  chosen,  and  for  life,  and 
perpetuate  their  own  body  in  consequence  for- 
ever.    They  tax  us  at  will,  and  fill  the  office  of 

fSheriff.  the  most  important  of  all  the  executive 
offices  of  the  county*  Some  men  look  at  con- 
stitutions with  sanctimonious  reference,  and  deem 
them,  Hke  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to 
be  touched.  They  ascribe  to  men  of  the  preced- 
ing age  more  wisdom  than  human  and  suppose 
what  they  did  to  be  beyond  improvement.  I 
know  that  age  welLt  I  belonged  to  it  and  la- 
bored with  it  It  deserved  well  of  its  country. 
It  was  very  like  the  pre.'^nt.  but  without  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present,  and  forty  years  of  expe- 
rience in  government  is  worth  a  century  of  book- 
reading,  and  this  they  would  say  themselves  were 

'they  to  rise  from  the  dead.  Laws  and  institutions 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind.  Let  the  office  of  judges  be  for  four 
or  for  six  years;  this  will  bring  their  conduct  at 
regular  periods  under  revision  and  probation.  We 
have  erred  on  that  point  by  copying  England* 
where  certainly  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  judges 
independent  of  the  government.  That  there  should 
be  public  functionaries  independent  of  the  nation 
is  an  aphorism  of  the  republic." 

It  may  be  said  that  Jefferson's  ideas  have  infiu- 

'This  refers  more  particularly  to  Virginia  in  1776.  but  wu 
cbaractertsiic  ol  all  Sotiiliern  Slates, 
f  Tbe  period  of  the  Revoluliaa. 
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enced  every  constitutional  convention  that  has 
assembled  in  this  country ;  indeed,  that  no  other 
man's  ideas  have  had  an  equal  influence.  His  no- 
tions respecting  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
were  early  applied  in  the  State  constitutions.  At 
last  the  judiciary  felt  their  influence,  and  the  com- 
monwealths slowly  abandoned  the  appointive  for 
the  elective  system.  The  change  reached  Ken- 
tucky in  1849.  Already  its  Northern  neighbors 
had  adopted  the  Jeffersonian  judiciary.  An  ap- 
pointive judiciary  cannot  long  continue  in  a  de- 
mocracy whose  written  constitution  can  be  changed 
with  ease  at  the  will  of  its  people.  Only  the  dif- 
ficulty of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  saved  the  federal  judiciary  from  being 
made  elective.  Jefferson  in  vain  exhausted  all 
his  influence  to  effect  this  change.  No  provision 
of  the  national  Constitution,  in  his  opinion,  was 
more  objectionable  than  that  for  the  life -tenure 
of  federal  judges.*  The  democracy  which  evolved 
in  the  commonwealths,  although  Jeffersonian  in 
character,  provoked  some  paradoxical  consequen- 
ces, and  none  more  so  than  the  gradually  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  conform  with  the  dictates 
of  commonwealth  democracy.  While  one  by  one 
the  States  were  abandoning  the  appointive  for  the 
elective  judiciary  and  recording  the  triumphs  of 
democracy,  the  relations  between  the  States,  and 
between    them   and  the   United  States,  made  it 

•  See  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary 
act.  1804. 
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practically  impossible  to  change  the  national  Con- 
stitution :is  the  people  with  general  uniformity 
were  changing  the  constitutions  of  the  common- 
wealths. 

The  presentation  of  Jefferson's  ideas  of  an  elec- 
tive judiciary  greatly  reinforced  its  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  undoubtedly  carried  more  ^^■e^ght  than 
any  member  or  group  of  members  on  the  floor. 
Nor  was  it  in  Kentucky  only  that  his  opinions 
were  quoted  during  the  half-century  just  closing. 
The  debates  on  the  judiciary  in  Kentucky  and  the 
ideas  presented  in  its  convention  are  typical  of  the 
debates  and  ideas  relative  to  slavery  and  to  amend- 
ments concerning  the  judiciar)*  which  might  have 
been  heard  in  any  of  the  Southern  State  conven- 
tions, and.  except  the  vigorous  defence  of  slavery, 
in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

On  the  39th  a  resolution  was  introduced  sug- 
gestive of  another  abuse  of  which  the  American 
people  had  long  been  complaining— the  increase 
of  State  indebtedness.  The  Legislature  should 
not  be  empowered  to  borrow  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  at  any  one  time  without  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  voters.  The  State 
should  be  divided  into  districts  of  convenient 
form  and  equal  population,  so  that  representa- 
tion in  the  State  Senate  and  in  Congress  should 
be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  constitution 
should  be  made  less  rigid,  by  giving  the  Legislat- 
ure power  to  submit  constitutional  amendments  to 
the  people,  which,  if  approved  at  two  general  elec- 
tions, should  become  a  part  of  it,  but  the  Legis> 
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latiire  should  propose  only  one  amendment  at  any 
session,  and  never  one  giving  the  General  Assem- 
bly power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  owners. 

It  was  sought  to  remedy  another  evil,  already 
complained  o(  in  other  commonwealths,  by  forbid- 
ding the  J  legislature,  without  the  approval  of  the 
popular  vote,  to  charter  companies  with  banking 
or  trading  powers  without  requiring  each  individ- 
ual stockliolder  to  become  liable  for  all  the  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  corporation.  Another  reso- 
lution declared  it  inexpedient  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  which  the  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  education  required,  but  the  Legislat- 
ure ought  to  maintain  inviolable  the  existing 
common -school  fund,  and  appropriate  all  the  in- 
terest arising  from  it  and  the  special  tax  levied 
for  educational  purposes  as  might  seem  most  ad- 
visable from  time  to  time — an  unconscious  record 
of  the  state  of  flux  in  which  the  school  systems 
of  the  country  were  at  this  time — one.  however, 
quickly  Jiving  way  to  a  system  of  order  and  per- 
manency, as  suggested  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
provisions  in  the  State  constitutions  for  public 
education,  and  particularly  in  the  organization  of 
the  public-schools  under  the  care  of  State  superin- 
tendents. The  pro]jo5ition  not  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic-school 5)-stem  did  not  meet  with  approval.  Six 
days  after  it  was  submitted,  the  Committee  on 
Education  reported  an  article  as  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions as  any  then  existing  in  a  constitution  of  a 
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slave-holding  State.  It  established  an  efficient  sys* 
tern  of  common  schools,  open  to  all  the  white  chil- 
dren of  the  Slate.  The  school  fund,  consisting  of 
more  than  one  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars,* 
was  set  apart  as  a  permanent  fund.  If  a  counly 
failcd  to  organize  common  schools  for  five  years, 
it  might  nevertheless  draw  its  portion  of  the 
school  fund,  provided  it  had  not  already  been 
made  a  part  of  the  general  fund.  The  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction  should  be  elected 
by  the  people. 

Consistent  with  pro-slavery  ideas,  the  clause  in 
the  article  in  the  bill  of  rights  proposed  on  the  3d 
of  November,  which  expressed  the  theory  of  spe- 
cial compact,  included  only  freemen  as  capable  of 
forming  it.  Characteristic  of  changes  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  other  Southern  States  were  those  af- 
fecting local  government  in  the  counties — espe- 
cially the  one  for  a  more  efficient  organization  of 
county  courts.  In  Northern  States  at  this  time 
changes  affecting  local  government  made  a  more 
exact  organization  of  township  or  town  govern- 
ment— the  limitation  of  all  local  officers,  and  espe- 
cially the  exemption  of  the  county  from  liability  for 
the  acts  of  its  sheriff.  The  formulation  of  local 
government  in  State  constitutions  had  scarcely 
begun  as  yet,  and  those  formed  after  1850  contain 
the  initial  changes  in  this  respect.t     It  was  now 


*  Si.350.49'-ri>  being  ti,335.76&4i  secured  by  bonds  In  the 
Sute.  $73,500  of  nock  in  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  and  |5i,]3}^ 
,  balance  o(  iniPfrsi  on  the  school  fund  (or  tS0. 
t  See  SfichigAn,  iS^o,  in/ra,  pp.  183, 
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proposed  to  organize  a  county  court,  consisting  of 
all  the  county  justices  of  the  peace.*  The  chief 
argument  for  this  was  its  economy;  the  alterna- 
tive was  the  creation  of  separate  county  courts. 
Might  not  justices  of  the  peace  be  organized  as  a 
county  court,  with  firtal  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
involving  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  law?  More- 
over, such  an  organization  was  in  conformity  with 
the  Jeifersonian  principle  of  bringing  the  govern- 
ment home  to  the  people  by  enabling  them  freely 
to  participate  in  it.  they  themselves  assisting  in 
bearing  its  burdens;  thus  learning  by  practice 
the  simple  principles  at  its  foundation. 

Already  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  public  opin- 
ion had  been  formulated  in  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision declaring  the  county  sheriff  ineligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself  until  a  number  of  years  had  elapsed. 
With  this  provision  Kentucky  now  conformed, 
partly  in  compliance  "with  the  great  principle  of 
rotation  in  office,"  partly  because  this  officer,  hav- 
ing intimate  fiscal  relations  with  the  county,  if  de- 
clared ineligible,  would  have  less  temptation  to 
abuse  his  trust 

On  the  8ih  it  was  proposetl  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee whose  functions  should  be  to  determine 
what  powers  had  been  delegated  to  the  Union 
and  what  had  been  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
national  Constitution — a  resolution  that  doubtless 
had  its  origin  in  the  general  interest  in  the  cur- 
rent discussions  on  the  power  of  Congress  over 


'  A  system  adopted  ia  Virginia  \a  iSjo. 
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slavery.  How  could  ihe  State  of  Kentucky  under- 
standingly  form  a  constitution  if  its  federal  rela- 
tions were  unknown  ?  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
government  had  there  not  been  almost  continuous 
disputes  as  to  the  powers  existing  in  the  federal 
government  and  in  the  States?  Had  not  these 
shaken  the  Union  and  created  doubts  abroad 
whether  the  American  people  could  sustain  the 
principle  on  which  their  government  was  organ- 
ized? According  to  the  doctrine  of  one  school  of 
statesmen,  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
were  held  by  implication  and  construction.  By 
another  school  it  was  believed  that  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  "depended  on  the  adherence  to  the 
strict  construction  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution."  The  slaverj'  question  was  un- 
hinging the  hopes  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  broad  political  platform  of 
the  Free -soil  party  had  been  laid  in  belief  in 
the  implied  powers  of  the  general  govcniment. 
At  the  threshold  of  its  existence  was  Hamilton, 
the  master-spirit  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers. 
than  whom  a  more  intelligent  man,  or  one  more 
honest,  pure,  and  patriotic  in  motive,  never  lived; 
but  his  talents  and  his  patriotism  were  perverted 
by  federal  doctrines,  and  his  views  and  opinions  of 
free  government  were  erroneous.  Had  he  not 
doubted  the  capacit)'  of  Ihe  people  for  free  govern- 
ment ?  Even  Washington  participated  in  these 
doubts,  but  when  called  to  the  executive  station 
he  sought  to  give  popular  institutions  a  fair  triaL 
Kentucky  was  a  member  of  a  confederacy,  an  in- 
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dependent,  sovereign  State,  knowing  and  main- 
taining what  properly  belonged  to  her  against  any 
power  that  might  inake  inroads  upon  her  rights. 
Therefore  it  was  desirable  that  in  the  constitution 
about  to  be  prepared  it  should  be  stated,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  that  they  might  know,  when 
the  conflict  came,  what  position  Kentucky  would 
occupy  among  the  confederated  States.  The 
clouds  already  hung  heavily  in  that  quarter  where' 
jealousy  of  freedom  existed.  On  the  great  ques- 
tion that  threatened  the  cxbtence  and  |feq)etuity 
of  the  Union,  Kentucky  occupied  the  position  of 
the  key^stone  of  the  federal  arch.  The  State  ought 
to  notify  the  different  portions  of  the  confederacy 
what  position  it  took,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
might  not  misunderstand — that  they  of  the  North 
might  know  that  Kentucky  was  not  moved  from 
the  position  which  il  occupied  in  relation  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  they  of  the 
South  might  no  longer  be  jealous  of  the  State. 

On  the  same  day  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring the  people  of  the  commonwealth  fully 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  all 
candidates  for  office,  whether  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  or  ministerial.  The  report,  however,  was 
not  received  with  unanimity.  One  member  ob- 
jected because  the  committee  had  incorporated  a 
provision  from  the  old  constitution  of  1799,  that  no 
minister  of  the  gospel  should  be  eligible  to  a  seat 
in  the  Genera!  Assembly.  Such  an  exclusion  not 
only  prescribed  the  qualifications  for  the  candidate, 
but  it  proscribed  from  any  participarion  in  the  con- 
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cerns  of  government  a  large,  intellectual,  and  mor- 
al class  of  the  community.  How  could  the  asser- 
tion of  the  competency  of  the  people  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for  office  be 
harmonious  with  this  denial  of  the  privilege  of 
nominating  a  clergyman  ?  The  discussion  of  the 
exclusion  of  clergymen  at  last  called  out  a  me- 
morial from  two  eminent  ministers  of  Frankfort.* 
Speaking  for  the  clergy,  they  did  not  object  to  the 
opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of  practical  duty,  clergy- 
men  ought  not  to  be  aspirants  for  ofRcc  or  mingle 
in  political  strife.  Not  only  were  they  averse  to 
such  a  course,  but  they  would  even  vole  for  the 
suspension  of  any  clergyman  who  prostituted  the 
influence  of  his  ministerial  character  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  political  ambition.  The  various 
sentiments  of  the  different  bodies  of  Christians  in 
the  country  were  expressed  in  twenty-one  of  the 
State  constitution.";,  in  which  there  was  no  clause 
excluding  clergymen  from  eligibility  to  office;  such 
a  provision  was  found  only  in  nine  States — Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky;  yet  in  those 
t\venty-one  States  there  was  no  more  disposition 
among  clergymen  to  interfere  in  political  matters 
than  in  the  nine  States  whose  constitutions  de- 
barred them  from  office.  Would  it  fail  to  oc- 
cur to  reflecting  men  that  such  a  prohibition  in 
the  constitution  would  be  practically  inoperative 

*  Stosn,  Robinsoo  and  George  W.  Brush :  ihey  were  among 
the  cleriQmiMi  who  opened  the  tlaU;  leisioiu  ol  ibe  conventioa 
tt'ilh  pru)-cr. 
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to  prevent  a  perversion  of  clerical  opinions  by  de- 
signing men  for  the  purpose  of  political  promo- 
tion? No  minister  who  loved  his  calling  would 
endanger  his  influence  and  reputation  by  becom- 
ing a  political  candidate;  yet  there  were  men 
whose  clerical  character  sat  so  loosely  upon  them 
as  not  to  check  their  aspiration  for  political  dis- 
tinction, and  who  could  very  easily  qualify  them- 
selves for  holding  oflice  even  in  a  State  in  which 
such  a  constitutional  limitation  existed.  A  tem- 
porary- resignation  was  sufficient.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  exclusion,  therefore,  was  to  restrain 
and  exclude  only  worthy  and  conscientious  men. 

There  were,  however,  other  reasons  against  such 
an  exclusion,  based  upon  much  higher  ground. 
The  exclusion  involved  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  was  a  violation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  privileges  to  all  classes.  It  re- 
strained the  people  from  choosing  whom  they 
pleased  for  office.  The  real  cause  of  introducing 
it  was  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the  clerical 
office  with  the  duties  of  civil  life.  This  was  shown 
by  the  language  in  three  of  the  State  constitutions, 
that  "  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  their  profession 
being  dedicated  to  the  service  ol  God  and  the  care 
of  souls,  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  duties 
of  their  office;  and,  therefore,  no  minister  should 
be  eligible  to  political  office."  Even  with  this  rea- 
son  the  evclusion  was  an  invasion  of  the  principle 
of  free  government — the  principle  of  non-interfer- 
ence of  civil  government  with  matters  of  religion. 
The  State  hod  no  right  to  define  the  character  and 
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functions  of  clergymen.  A  declaration  excluding 
them  from  office  had  no  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  the  office  of  the  Church  to  declare 
the  functions  of  her  ministers.  Men  who  were 
chosen  to  make  State  constitutions  were  not  nec- 
essarily qualified  to  decide  justly  respecting  the 
proper  character  and  duties  of  the  gospel  minister. 
Did  not  the  history  of  modern  nations  teach  that 
it  behooves  freemen  to  watch  with  jealousy  any 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  Church,  lest  from 
the  slightest  beginning  the  precedent  might  grow, 
until  designing  and  unprincipled  politicians  might 
corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Church  and  make  her  an 
instrument  of  tyranny.  Why  should  one  profes- 
sion be  selected  as  the  sole  object  of  constitutional 
care?  Why  not  as  well  declare  that  ministers 
ought  not  to  engage  in  farming  or  in  merchandise 
3S  to  provide  that  this  profession  alone  ought  not 
to  be  diverted  from  the  duties  of  its  functions? 
Was  it  not  equally  competent  for  the  constitution 
to  declare  that  physicians,  who  had  the  important 
care  of  the  lives  of  men,  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  duties  of  their  functions,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  eligible  to  political  oflice  ?  Both 
professions  in  their  purpose  were  equally  unfavor- 
able to  this  great  duty,  but  the  chief  objection  to 
the  clause  was  its  implied  decision  by  civil  author- 
ity of  the  great  theological  question  of  the  age. 
The  great  point  of  dispute  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  her  sympathizers  and  the  Church  of 
the  Keformation  was  involved  in  the  question — Is 
the  minister  of  religion  a  priest,  peculiarly  a  sa- 
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cred  person,  standing  intermediate  between  God 
and  his  offending  creatures  by  the  virtue  of  sacri- 
fice ;  or  is  he  chiefly  a  teacher,  a  propounder  of 
truth,  a  minister  of  ordinances  in  the  Church  ?  If 
the  memorialists  understood  aright,  the  Church  of 
Rome  held  the  former  view,  and  consistently  with 
this  she  had  for  her  ministers  priests  ser\'ing  at  the 
altar  over  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  absolving 
the  penitent  on  confession  and  penance.  Protes- 
tant Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  their 
ministers  teachers,  as  they  believed,  called  by  God. 
chosen  by  the  people  to  instruct  them  and  to  ad- 
minister ordinances  established  as  signs  of  spir- 
itual blessings.  Of  course  the  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Church  had  not  that  kind  of  sacredtiess 
of  character  which  necessarily  separated  the  priest 
from  the  mass  of  Christian  people,  nor  did  they  pos- 
sess that  spiritual  power  and  control  over  the  con- 
sciences which  the  office  of  priesthood  in  its  very 
nature  conferred.  If  the  minister  of  religion  was 
a  priest,  set  apart  from  the  mass  of  Christian  peo- 
ple by  the  sacrcdness  of  his  office — and  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  office  he  had  peculiar  traits  which, 
it  could  be  shown,  were  in  any  way  incompatible 
with  political  functions — there  might  then  be  some 
good  reason  for  debarring  him  from  civil  office. 
If,  however,  he  was  only  one  of  the  people  set 
apart  for  propounding  the  truth  and  dispensing 
the  ordinances,  with  no  other  influence  or  power  < 
than  that  of  discharging  all  his  duty,  clearly  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  other  citizens  in  the  privileges  of 
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citizenship.  Did  it  not  follow,  therefore,  thai  to 
decide  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  were  incUgible  to  political  of- 
fice was  to  decide  the  great  theological  question 
against  I*rote&tants  ?  The  cause  of  complaint 
was  not  merely  that  the  decision  was  against  Prot- 
estants, but  that  it  was  by  civil  authority. 

In  an  age  when  statesmen  had  reason  to  fear 
the  doctrine  that  the  power  of  the  Church  is 
above  all  civil  authority,  it  might  have  been  wise, 
as  against  the  undue  influence  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  government  when  priests  were  the  subjects 
of  a  power  adverse  to  it;  but  in  an  age  in  which 
aU  men  treated  with  derision  the  claim  that  the 
spiritual  [X)wcr  was  superior  to  that  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, was  it  not  particularly  unwise  to  apply 
such  a  prohibition  to  those  teachers  of  religion 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  body  of 
men  had  ever  been  foremost  in  the  war  against 
the  domination  of  the  spiritual  over  the  civil 
power  ?  Three  years  before,  the  convention  of 
New  York  had  stricken  such  an  excluding  clause 
from  its  constitution  as  incompatible  with  the  en- 
lightened views  of  republican  government.  Would 
not  Kentucky  follow  this  precedent? 

In  no  other  constitutional  convention  is  there 
record  of  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  Probably 
this  memorial  conveys  the  sentiment  of  the  clergy- 
men of  America  at  the  time.  The  old  jealousy 
towards  ecclesiastics  had  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  Certainly  it  was  more  intense  along 
the  frontier  than  in  New  England  or  Virginia. 
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The  powerful  influence  of  many  sects — Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists,  and  Baptists,  chiefly  —  domi- 
nated public  opinion  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  a.mid  this  influence  there  gradually  grew  up 
an  almost  equally  strong  spirit  of  toleration ;  but 
there  lingered,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  confusion  of  clerical 
and  political  functions.  The  Kentucky  memorial 
was  not  wholly  free  from  sectarian  influence  and 
sarcasm,  but  it  was  received  by  the  convention 
with  dignity  and  referred  in  the  usual  way. 

There  was  no  deb.ite  on  the  memorial  until  the 
3d  of  December,  when  the  Committee  on  the 
Legislative  reported  a  provision  excluding  clergy- 
men, priests,  and  religious  teachers  of  any  society 
from  holding  or  exercising  any  office  of  profit  in 
the  commonwealth  or  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  memorial  then  found  friends 
and  advocates.  The  exclusion  of  clergymen  was 
attacked  as  being  contrary  to  the  "great  Ameri- 
can principle  of  equal  rights  and  privileges."  No 
privilege  was  dearer  to  the  American  citizen  than 
the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  Would  not  the  proposed 
exclusion  violate  this  right?  With  what  justice 
could  a  preacher,  priest,  or  teacher  of  religion  be 
excluded,  while  another  man  who  preached  deism 
or  atheism  was  not  made  equally  ineligible?  Me 
might  teach  gambling,  or  "  Fourierism,  or  Aboli- 
tionism, or  any  other  of  the  thousand  and  one 
humbugs  of  the  day,  and  still  be  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.'"     The  gambler, 
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the  drunkard,  the  debauchee  was  preferred  to  the 
gospel  minister.  "  Even  the  bog-trotter  of  Ireland, 
the  boor  of  Germany,  the  serf  of  Russia,  the  in- 
habitant of  any  country*  or  dime  except  India  or 
Africa,  might  become  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  and 
eligible  to  all  its  oflices";  and  yet  these  rights 
were  denied  to  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  class  of 
native-born  citizens  simply  because  they  served 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  exclusion,  which  was  first  introduced  into 
an  American  constitution  by  Virginia  in  1776. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  by  law  in  that  commonwealth.  To 
support  its  clergy,  certain  lands,  called  glebe  lands, 
were  appropriated,  and,  in  addition,  an  annual 
stipend  of  tobacco  was  voted.  Other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  sprang  up  who  felt  unwilling 
to  support  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong 
and  to  whose  doctrines  they  could  not  subscribe. 
Persecutions  followed,  men  were  whipped  and  cast 
into  prison,  but  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
was  terminated  with  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  first  constitution,  and  the  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  quietly  submitted  to  the 
new  or<ler  of  things,  because  the  constitution  de- 
bam'd  thtir  persecutors  from  office. 

Jefferson,  who  drafted  that  constitution,  was,  it 
was  said,  no  friend  to  religion.  "  He  had  tasted 
and  felt  the  influence  of  the  French  philosophy, 
which  just  then  began  to  lower  upon  the  brow 
of  the  moral  firmameot,  and  soon  after  shrouded 
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in  darkest  gloom  the  moral  heaven  of  the  civil- 
ized world."  But  the  dark  cloud  of  infidelity  and 
atheism  had  been  nearly  all  brushed  away.  An 
excluding  clause  was  unnecessary,  because,  even  if 
the  admission  of  clergymen  into  the  offices  of  the 
State  was  dangerous,  it  was  evident  that  they  did 
not  covet  them.  This  was  proved  in  the  twenty- 
one  States  of  the  Union  in  which  no  such  prohi- 
bition existed.  No  less  to  be  trusted  were  the 
ministers  of  Kentucky.  Why  should  they  be  sub- 
jected to  a  suspicion  to  which  their  brethren  in 
other  commonwealths  were  not  subject?  Such  a 
restriction  upon  ministers  was  a  confession  of 
doubt  rn  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment Were  they  not  to  be  trusted  in  selecting 
their  own  representatives?  Were  they  likely  to  be 
so  false  to  their  own  interests  as  to  choose  men 
unworthy  and  unsafe  to  manage  public  affairs  ? 
Ministers  made  no  pretension  to  exclusive  sanctity 
or  to  the  righteousness  which  some  seemed  to  as- 
sign them.  They  were  but  men,  "common  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  with  no  other  civil  interests 
than  those  possessed  by  their  neighbors."  The 
supposed  sanctity  of  the  profession  was  a  figure 
of  the  Dark  Ages.  Some  argued  that  to  make 
ministers  eligible  to  civil  office  was  to  make  a  vir- 
tual union  of  Church  and  State.  What  tcndeno)' 
to  such  a  union  was  there  in  Georgia,  in  Ala- 
bama, in  Mississippi,  or  in  Arkansas,  in  any  of 
the  Northern  States,  or  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States?  Yet  in  all  these  States  ministers 
were  eligible  to  office.    The  union  of  Church  and 
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State  belonged  to  a  condition  of  societ)'  that  had 
passed  away.  It  was  everywhere  falling  into  dis- 
repute. In  Europe  the  fires  of  freedom  were  con- 
suming it.  Not  a  clergynrian  in  America  was 
friendly  to  such  a  union. 

But.  it  was  urged,  if  ministers  were  eligible  to 
political  office  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
be  endangered.  Did  not  the  historj-  of  the  coun- 
trj'  prove  the  contrary  ?  Who  had  done  more  for 
the  welfare  of  America  than  the  clergy  ?  They 
presided  over  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  It 
was  they  who  induced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  set- 
tle in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  Was  not  the 
first  constitution  in  Christendom  which  granted 
to  all  men  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  drawn  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Roger  Williams  ?  The  old  Con- 
tinental Congress  did  not  class  ministers  of  the 
gospel  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  In  that  hon- 
orable assembly  of  patriots  who  in  1776  pledged 
their  lives  and  their  honor  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  who  was  more  firm 
for  liberty  than  Witherspoon,  and  he  subscribed 
his  name  to  the  Declaration. of  Independence. 
The  convention  which  formed  the  federal  Con- 
stitution— over  which  Washington  presided  and  in 
whose  deliberations  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Ran- 
dolph  participated — did  not  regard  ministers  of 
the  gospel  as  dangerous  men.  They  did  not  put 
them  under  the  ban  of  government.  They  threw 
open  to  them  all  the  offices  of  the  nation.  What 
class  of  men  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
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more  patriotic,  more  constant,  and  more  devoted 
lo  liberty  than  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  But  it 
was  said  that  almost  all  the  ministers  of  Kentucky 
were  emancipationists.  Granting  this  to  be  so. 
was  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  ministry  and  emanci- 
pation were  synonymous  terms,  and  that  if  eman- 
cipation was  to  be  prevented  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  it  could  not  be  prevented  without 
denying  toclergj'men  the  right  to  hold  civil  oflfice? 
Might  it  not  be  more  easily  done  "  by  simply  de- 
claring all  the  emancipationists  ineligible  "?  Nor 
was  it  true  that  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  State 
favored  emancipation,  but  rather  "that  a  greater^ 
proportion  of  lawyers  than  preachers  were  emanci- 
pationists." Cassius  M.  Clay,  Chancellor  Nicholas, 
and  Henry  Clay,  "the  prime  movers  of  emancipa- 
tion in  Kentucky,"  were  not  ministers;  nor  were' 
Garrison,  Birney,  Hale,  and  Giddings.  But  it  was 
said  that  clergymen  had  an  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  if  made  eligible  to  political  office 
they  would  use  this  influence  so  as  to  eridanger 
the  country.  So  also  had  every  man  an  influence. 
Washington,  and  Taylor,*  and  every  member  of 
the  convention  had  an  influence.  To  this  attack 
it  was  replied  that  the  history  of  modern  nations 
taught  freemen  the  necessity  of  "watching  with 
}ealousy  any  interference  of  the  Church  with  the 
State."  Designing  and  ambitious  churchmen 
might  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Church  and  ren- 
der it  a  fit  instrument  of  tyranny.     Therefore,  no 

*  Zachaiy  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States.  March  4, 
1849,  to  July  9,  iSjo. 
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clergymen  or  clerical  teachers  should  be  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly.  "  Ministers  of  the  gospel  by  their  profession 
were  dedicated  to  God  and  the  care  of  souls,  and 
they  ought  not  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties 
of  their  calling."  The  member  admitted  that  the 
language  in  which  he  spoke  was  taken  from  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,*  and  that 
in  his  opinion  it  expressed  "  a  just  and  proper  def- 
inition of  the  duties,  character,  and  avocation  of 
the  Christian  minister."  He  then  analyzed  the 
memorial.  The  convention  did  not  assume  the 
right  to  declare  the  duties  of  ministers.  The 
memorial  denied  the  qualifications  of  the  conven- 
tion, on  account  of  "the  tastes,  the  views,  and 
the  habits  of  those  composing  the  bodies  which 
framed  State  constitutions."  to  define  the  proper 
character  and  duties  of  the  ministry.  Was  not 
such  a  definition  already  made  by  a  higher  power 
than  a  constitutional  convention?  The  petition 
affirmed  that  ministers  were  not,  more  than  other 
Christians,  by  profession  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God.  If  this  was  true,  what  force  had  the  argu- 
ment so  constantly  made  by  clergymen  that  they 
"  were  called  of  God  "  ?  The  memorial  declared 
that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  exclusion  was  a 
settlement  of  "  the  great  theological  question  of  the 
age,"  and  a  determination  of  the  dispute  between 
Protestants  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Did  the 
memorialists  imagine  that  the  convention,  by  ex- 


*  Consutution  of  Tennessee.  1834,  An.  \x..  Sec  I. 
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eluding  ministers  from  political  office,  was  decid- 
ing the  great  theological  controversy  against  Prot- 
estants? If  &0.  they  were  deceived.  The  very 
language  of  the  memorial  implied  that  Protestants 
should  be  made  eligible  to  civil  office,  but  that 
Romanists  should  be  ineligible.  Was  not  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  memorial  an  attempt  to 
convince  the  convention  that  there  was  a  denomi- 
nation of  clergymen  in  the  State  of  whom  the 
people  should  be  especially  jealous  ?  Was  it  not 
evident  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  petition 
was  to  secure  a  permanent  discrimination  against 
Roman  Catholics.  By  a  vote  of  seventy -four  to 
seventeen  the  convention  refused  to  strike  out  the 
exclusion,  which  had  existed  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  for  fifty  years. 

A  reform  that  was  making  way  in  the  country 
at  this  time  was  hinted  at  in  a  resolution  affect- 
ing the  size  of  counties.  No  new  ones  should  be 
formed  having  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  nor  should  any  be  reduced  to  less 
than  four  hundred ;  and  in  running  the  boundary 
limits  no  county  line  should  run  nearer  than  ten 
miles  to  the  county  seat;  nor  should  any  new 
county  be  created,  nor  an  old  one  be  divided,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  qualified  voters  in  the 
county  below  the  ratio  of  representation.  The 
resolution  was  specially  intended  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  counties.  It  was  complained 
that  new  counties  had  been  organized  irregular 
in  form  and  boundaries.  In  the  organization  of 
counties,  the  county  seat  should  be  located  for  the 
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general  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  One  ar- 
gument for  the  branching  of  the  court  of  appeals 
had  been  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  justice  by 
causing  greater  convenience  to  the  people  of  the 
several  counties  in  the  trial  of  cases.  It  was  as- 
serted that  Kentucky  had  more  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area  than  any  other  State  in  the  Un* 
ion,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  New  York,  with 
a  territory  of  forty -eight  thousand  square  miles, 
had  but  fifty -eight  counties;  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  almost  equal  area  and  a  population  of  two  mill- 
ions, had  sixty-three;  Maryland,  with  a  ]X)pulation 
of  half  a  million  and  with  more  than  half  the  terri- 
tory of  Kentucky,  had  eleven ;  Virginia,  with  an 
area  of  si.xty-three  thousand  square  miles,  had  one 
hundred.  The  increase  of  counties  had  become 
a  matter  of  common  complaint.  Ohio,  in  its  new 
constitution.*  provided  that  no  new  counties  should 
have  less  than  four  hundred  square  miles.  The 
same  unit  of  measure  would  have  been  proposed 
for  Kentucky  if  the  organizing  of  a  few  new  coun- 
ties had  not  been  already  planned.  The  relative 
distribution  of  the  population  made  it  desirable  to 
fix  the  unit  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles.  All  the  eleven  new  States  had  inserted 
provisions  in  their  constitutions  fixing  the  size  of 
counties.  Such  a  provision  originated  in  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  to  prevent  the  State  from  be- 
ing made  tributary  to  the  private  interests  of  in- 
dinduals,  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  might  agitate 
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for  a  reorganization  of  the  counties.  Experience 
proved  it  necessary  to  put  a  restriction  ujwn  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  create  new  ones.  Ev- 
ery Legislature  received  numerous  petitions  for 
the  organization  of  new  counties,  which,  if  grant- 
ed, would  enormously  increase  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  State  without  any  adequate  advan-;^ 
tage  to  the  people. 

Though  Kentucky  was  a  slave -holding  State. 
its  location  on  the  boundary  line  between  freedom 
and  slavery  caused  it  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  slave-holding  commonwealths  in  the  or- 
ganization of  local  government;  yet  in  its  depart- 
ure it  did  not  join  the  course  of  the  Northern 
States;  it  continued  to  make  the  county  the  basis. 
In  the  various  propositions  to  make  local  govern- 
ment more  effective,  there  were  none  recognizing 
the  county  as  a  body  politic,  none  subdividing  the 
county  into  townships.  The  civil  organization 
was  of  the  State,  of  the  county,  of  the  city  or 
town ;  the  township,  as  found  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  did  not  exist  in  Kentucky.  The 
county  and  district  offices,  which  from  time  to 
time  were  discussed  in  the  convention,  were  chief- 
ly judicial.  Tlius,  on  the  9th  it  was  proposed  to 
give  to  any  county  or  city,  which  had  sejiarate  rep- 
resentation in  either  or  both  Houses  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  privilege  of  separate  municipal 
courts  and  officers,  but  their  courts  might  be  held 
ia  public  buildings  owned  in  common. 

The  argument  for  the  organization  of  county 
and  district  courts  was  the  same  as  that  offered  in 
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other  States  for  the  recognition  of  local  govem- 
menL  The  interests  of  the  city  were  distinct  from 
those  of  the  county,  and  for  this  reason  Kentucky 
allowed  municipal  representation  in  the  Legislat- 
ure. It  gave  to  the  city  of  Louisville  a  chancery 
and  a  municipal  court.  In  the  Northern  States 
there  was  usually  no  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  city  to  separate  representation  in  the  Legis- 
lature, but  the  right  was  admitted  in  Kentucky, 
in  Virginia,  and  in  Maryland.  Further  than  this 
recognition  of  local  government  in  representa- 
tion. Kentucky,  like  other  .Southern  States,  was 
unwilling  to  go.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  of 
representation,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  9th,  to  em- 
power the  Legislature  to  grant  separate  repre- 
sentation in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  any  city  or  town  having  the  number  of 
qualified  voters  equal  to  the  ratio  at  the  time  ex- 
isting in  the  commonwealth.  The  confusion  of 
city  and  county  interests,  however,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  in  providing  city  courts  dis- 
tinct from  county  courts.  It  was  feared  that  the 
city  population  would  soon  control  the  State. 
Again  did  the  convention  illustrate  the  rivalry 
between  rural  and  city  interests,  such  as  was  illus* 
trated  in  Louisiana  in  1845,  Should  not  some 
provision  be  made  in  the  Kentucky  constitution 
that  would  prevent  the  cities  springing  up  along 
the  Ohio  from  controlling  the  agricultural  popula* 
tion  of  the  State?  It  was  the  agricultural  Interest 
that  should  control  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
By  strengthening  the  influence  of  this  interest,  the 
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dominating  power  of  cities  such  as  existed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  might  be  avoided.  The  poli- 
cy of  States  controlled  by  large  cities  was  as  shift- 
ing as  the  wind.  Was  not  this  true  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  which  it  was  said,  "  As  goes  the 
city  of  New  York,  so  goes  the  Empire  State"? 
To  prevent  the  domination  of  the  State  by  its 
cities,  representation  should  not  be  based  exclu- 
sively on  population;  those  living  within  the  lim* 
ite  of  the  cities  should  not  have  power  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  commonwealth  and  to  disburse  its, 
revenue. 

It  was  this  jealousy  between  city  and  coun-' 
try  which  intensified  the  demand  for  separate 
county  courts.  Might  not  the  prevailing  system 
of  taxation  be  improved  if  taxes  should  be  laid, 
not  by  the  Legislature,  but  by  a  commission  that 
should  equitably  consider  the  property  interests  of 
the  whole  commonwealth?  In  Kentucky  the 
jealousy  between  town  and  country  was  chiefly 
between  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the  people  of 
Jefferson  County,  in  which  it  was  located.  In 
spite  of  the  principle  that  taxation  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  representation,  Jefferson  County 
had  been  taxed,  not  according  to  its  own  popula- 
tion and  its  ovm  representation,  but  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Louisville.  By 
law.  the  county  of  Jefferson  imposed  its  taxes 
and  disbursed  its  revenues  by  means  of  its  own 
officers.  But  was  it  expedient  to  have  two  coun* 
ty  courts,  with  their  several  staffs,  and  two  county 
sheriffs  in  Jefferson  County?    Would  not  such  an 
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organization  produce  inexorable  confusion?  Such 
a  localization  of  judicial  interests  could  be  effect- 
ed only  by  dividing  the  county,  which  would  mean 
the  organizing  of  the  city  of  Louisville  as  a  sepa- 
rate county.  In  face  of  the  probably  vast  increase 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  con* 
vention  refused,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
to  invest  towns  and  cities  entitled  by  population 
to  separate  representation  with  power  to  have  sep- 
arate municipal  government  and  separate  courts. 

On  the  loth  the  Committee  on  the  State  Execu- 
tive reported  things  new  and  old.  The  principal 
new  provision  made  the  Governor  ineligible  for 
the  term  succeeding  his  own.  a  precedent  destined 
to  be  adopted  in  many  later  State  constitutions.* 
The  office  was  made  incompatible  not  only  with 
that  of  member  of  Congress  or  of  any  person  hold- 
ing federal  office,  but  also  with  that  of  minister  of 
any  religious  societ}-.  A  slight  limitation  was 
made  of  the  pardoning  power,  by  requiring  the 
Governor  to  enter  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  his  reasons  for  granting  pardons,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
became  one  of  the  characteristic  restrictions  of 
the  period.  The  Governor  was  stripiwd  of  the 
power  of  appointing  judges,  which  had  been  exer- 
cised by  the  Governors  of  Kentucky  for  more  than 
half  a  century — or,  as  was  said  later.  "  a  portion  of 
his  power  was  returned  to  the  people" — but  he  was 
still  to  appoint  the  Secretary  of  State. 


*  As  in  Pcmuylvaiiia  in  1873. 
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The  report  on  the  judiciarj',  made  at  the  same 
time,  contained  greater  innovations.  It  changcdi 
the  judicial  system  from  appointive  to  elective, 
and  provided  for  tiie  division  of  the  State  by  the 
General  Assembly  into  four  districts,  as  nearly 
equal  in  voting  population  as  |x>ssible,  in  each  of 
which  the  voters  should  elect  one  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  judges,  however,  were  not 
to  be  elected  for  equal  terms  at  the  first  election, 
but  one  should  be  chosen  to  serve  for  two  years, 
one  for  four,  one  for  six,  and  one  for  eight.  This 
popular  election  did  not  decide  the  distribution  of 
the  terms;  the  judges  determined  this  by  lot.  The 
judge  having  the  shortest  term  should  be  stj'ied 
the  chief  justice.*  After  the  first  election  the 
judges  should  be  chosen  for  eight  years.  The 
cleric  of  the  court  of  appeals  should  likewise  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  Judges  and  clerks  of  this 
court  were  required  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Legislature  should  further  divide  the 
State  into  twelve  judicial  districts.  "  having  due  re- 
gard to  business,  territory,  and  population  ";  but 
no  county  should  be  divided.  In  each  a  circuit 
judge  should  be  elected.  He  was  required  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  the  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  to  be  a  lawyer  of  eight 
years*  practice ;  but  in  determini  ng  this  qualification 
the  lime  which  a  circuit-court  judge  had  served 
upon  the  bench  of  any  court  of  record  might  be 


*  A  flicnilar  provision  iras  adopted  in  1850  in  Pennsylvania  by 
consiitutional  amendment. 
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added  to  the  lime  during  which  he  had  practised 
law.  He  was  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and  was 
to  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  The  judges 
in  either  of  these  courts  might  be  removed  from 
office — those  of  the  court  of  appeals  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  House; 
those  of  the  circuit  court  "  by  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  by  two- thirds  of  each 
House."  A  third  set,  comprising  the  principal 
change  made  by  this  convention,  were  the  coun- 
ty courts,  whose  judges  were  to  be  elected  for 
four  years  by  the  voters  in  each  count)'.  The 
court  was  to  consist  of  a  presiding  judge  and  of 
two  associate  judges,  any  two  of  whom  might  con- 
stitute the  court.  The  judge  of  this  court  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  was  not  required 
to  be  learned  in  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  and 
for  the  same  term,  the  electors  should  choose 
two  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  district.  The 
method  of  removing  judges  of  the  county  courts 
and  justices  of  the  peace  was  left  to  be  dete^ 
mined  by  law. 

The  discussion  of  the  proposed  legislative  or- 
ganization disclosed  some  phases  further  character- 
istic of  public  opinion.  Already  the  State  consti- 
tutions had  freely  responded  to  the  general  demand 
for  less  frequent  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but 
the  Kentucky  convention  refused  to  try  the  exper- 
iment of  triennial  sessions. 

By  the  constitution  of  1792  the  elections  had 
occurred  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  but  this 
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date  was  changed  in  the  constitution  of  1799  to 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  for  the  reason,  as 
stated  by  Felix  Grundy,  that  the  people  who  had 
to  travel  a  great  distance  to  vote  were  unable  to 
cross  the  streams  in  May.  when  the  waters  were 
high  and  there  being  few  bridges  in  1792.  Some' 
objection  was  made  to  Monday,  as  tending  to 
cause  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath-day.  Ought 
it  not  to  be  changed  to  Thursday,  to  enable  can- 
didates to  avoid  "making  arrangements  on  Sun- 
day**? Hardin  assured  the  members  that  wheth- 
er elections  were  held  on  Monday  or  Thursday, 
there  would  be  an  equal  amount  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.  Grey  favored  Tuesday,  as  the  day  fixed 
for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  there  was  a  great  propriety  in 
having  all  elections  on  the  same  day.  Rudd  ob- 
jected to  any  change  from  Monday,  because  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  State  for  half  a  century  I0 
begin  its  elections  on  Monday — election  day  in 
Kentucky  being  "a  great  political  Sabbath,  and 
one  that  should  be  well  observed."  McHenry 
favored  Monday  because  many  young  men,  labor- 
ing at  a  distance  from  home,  and  especially  in 
the  season  of  the  year  when  elections  occurred, 
would  desire  to  vote;  if  the  precinct  were  small 
they  would  6nd  it  of  great  convenience  to  be  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath  and  to  vote  in  their  pre- 
cincts on  Monday,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
for  them  to  leave  their  labor  and  travel  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  vote  and  return.  Tal- 
bott  objected  to  Monday,  because  on  the  preceding 
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Sunday  candidates  and  politicians  who  had  no  re- 
ligious scruples  would  band  their  men,  organize 
their  parties,  and  arrange  for  the  next  day.  The 
Sabbath  would  be  desecrated  by  drinking  and 
electioneering;  congregalions  would  be  disturbed. 
and  otherwise  sober  and  sensible  young  men  would 
be  decoyed  to  groggeries  for  their  political  train- 
ing and  seduction;  their  votes  would  be  obtained 
by  briber)',  and  they  would  be  kept  together  drink- 
ing until  the  next  day.  At  this  time  in  Kentucky 
elections  were  held  for  three  days — on  the  first 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  August. 
One  of  the  reforms  proposed  was  to  have  all  the 
elections  on  the  same  day.  Indeed,  until  a  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  passed,  elections 
continued  for  three  days  in  many  of  the  States,  es- 
pecially in  ihe  South.  The  Northern  Slates  were 
the  first  to  adopt  one  day  for  elections;  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  means  of  travel  were 
less  expeditious,  the  reform  proceeded  more  slow- 
ly. The  day  finally  agreed  on  in  Kentucky  was 
the  first  Monday  in  August. 

The  strife  between  city  and  country  was  re- 
newed in  the  effort  to  ap|>ortion  representation. 
It  was  proposed  to  divide  the  counties  into  con- 
venient pRxincts.  which  meant  practically  to  adopt 
a  ratio  of  representation,  and  to  invest  any  city  or 
town  having  the  number  of  voters  fixed  by  the 
ratio  with  the  right  of  separate  representation; 
but  no  city  or  town,  together  with  the  county  in 
which  it  was  situated,  should  be  entitled  to  more 
than  tn-o  Senators;  nor  should  the  unincorporated 
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cities  oE  the  commonwealth,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one -fourth  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate — an  effort  to  restrict  the 
influence  of  cities  such  as  was  successfully  made 
in  Louisiana  five  years  before,  and  one  which 
was  destined  to  dominate  those  States  in  the 
Union  having  a  large  city  population.  The  re- 
cent debates  in  the  Louisiana  convention  had  ex- 
hausted this  subject,  and  the  constitution  of  Lou- 
isiana of  1845  was  cited  as  a  proper  precedent  for 
Kentucky. 

The  friends  of  municipal  interests  asserted  that 
the  cities  of  Kentucky  already  paid  more  than 
their  proportion  of  taxes,  and  yet  did  not  enjoy 
their  clue  share  of  representation.  The  city  of 
Louisville,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  had  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  and 
the  citizens  of  that  county  paid  one  -  tenth  of  all 
the  State  taxes,  but  they  had  only  onc-thirty- 
third  of  the  representation  in  the  Lower  House 
and  but  one-thirty -eighth  in  the  Upper.  What 
would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  disfranchise* 
ment  of  cities?  Would  it  not  precipitate  further 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question }  The  friends  of 
slavery,  however,  defended  it  because  it  excluded 
foreigners  from  the  State.  In  the  cities  many 
men  of  foreign  birth  were  largely  interested  in 
business  enterprises.  They  paid  their  proportion 
of  the  public  taxes.  Should  such  burdens  be  im- 
posed on  them,  and  they  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
fused the  right  of  suffrage?  Would  not  such  a 
policy  prove  fatal  to  the  State  ?     Thus  proscribed, 
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these  worthy  men  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
best  people  of  the  commonwealth,  and  there  would 
be  a  united  voice  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  consti- 
tution about  to  be  proposed.  If  the  cities  were  to 
be  the  object  of  discrimination  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation,  foreigners  would  be  prac- 
tically excluded  from  Kentucky,  because  it  was  to 
the  cities  and  not  to  the  country  that  they  were 
attracted.  They  had  free  access  to  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  other  States,  especially  across  the 
Ohio.  If  foreigners  were  excluded  from  the  State, 
Kentucky  would  place  herself  at  n  j;rcat  disadvan- 
tage,  and  would  contribute  directly  to  the  prosperity 
of  her  neighbors.  New  York,  by  her  recent  con- 
stitution,* had  declared  the  broad  principle  that 
numbers  only  should  be  the  basis  of  representation. 
Some  maintained  that  the  counties  of  Kentucky 
were  like  the  Stales  "of  this  confederacy."  Delaware 
and  New  York  had  each  two  Senators,  and  there- 
fore no  county  should  have  more  than  two  mem- 
bers in  ihe  Upper  House.  But  were  the  counties 
of  the  State  sovereign  bodies?  Should  a  small 
county  have  the  same  representation  as  a  more 
populous  one?  Neither  New  York  nor  Ma.ssachu- 
sctts — States  having  large  cities — proscribed  their 
city  population.  The  convention  then  plunged 
into  a  discussion  of  representation,  and  proceeded. 
to  repeat  nearly  all  the  arguments  heard  on  the 
subject  in  the  various  conventions  of  the  half-ccn- 
tury.     Should  not  representation  be  according  to 
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federal  principles?  Already  the  Southern  States 
were  helpless  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  If  it  were  not  for  the  federal  provision  for 
representation,  the  institution  of  slavery  would  be 
swept  out  of  existence.  It  was  this  provision  which 
prevented  the  South  from  throwing  itself  "into  a 
rebellious  or  revolutionar)'  attitude  against  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Union."  The  argument  that  the  fed- 
eral principle  would  not  apply  to  Kentuclcy  would 
not  bear  investigation.  Had  it  not  been  long  con- 
tended that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
the  savior  of  the  Union?  Had  it  not  been  long 
contended  that  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  power? 
The  voting  population  of  Kentucky  was  rapidly 
increasing,  not  in  the  interior  or  along  the  south- 
ern borders  or  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
State,  but  along  the  northern  frontier  bordering 
upon  the  free  States,  into  which  region  a  foreign 
population  was  pouring.  Against  this  increase 
the  State  should  guard,  not  by  excluding  foreign-j 
ers  from  the  rights  which  they  might  legitimately' 
enjoy,  but  by  such  provisions  afifecting  representa- 
tion as  would  keep  the  balance-wheel  of  govern- 
ment in  place.  But  the  balance-wheel  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  State  government  would  not  be  kept 
in  place  if  the  control  of  public  affairs  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  cities.  The  population  of 
Louisville,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  was  al- 
ready about  fifty  thousand.  It  was  a  fluctuating 
population,  and  could  be  increased  at  will  for  al- 
most  any  purpose.    On  the  contrary,  within  the 
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interior  of  the  State  the  people  were  permanent- 
ly located,  their  pursuits  were  agricultural ;  wealth 
and  population  were  there  more  equally  distributed 
than  in  the  cities. 


CHAPTER  IV 
LEGISLATIVE   APPORTIONMENT 

In  order  to  equalize  representation,  it  was  then 
proposed  to  fix  the  membership  of  the  two  Houses. 
To  this  idea  there  was  opposition.  Hardin  pro- 
posed that  one  Senator  be  allowed  to  any  city  or 
town  having  the  ratio  of  voters  entitled  to  elect  a 
Senator,  but  that  the  city  or  town  in  no  event 
should  have  more  than  five  Representatives  and 
one  Senator.  His  proposed  limitation  of  municj- 
pal  influence  was  a  compromise  between  the  fed- 
eral basis  and  the  basis  of  representation  ap- 
portioned to  population.  The  proposition  to 
discriminate  in  representation  soon  called  forth 
a  defence  of  universal  suffrage  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Any  discrimination  in  the  suffrage 
would  be  political  injustice.  It  had  been  said 
that  slavery  would  not  be  secure  if  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage  was  carried  out,  but  in  reply 
to  this  it  was  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  votes 
cast  for  the  members  of  the  convention  from  the 
city  of  Louisville  were  cast  by  men  who  owned 
no  slaves — almost  a  repetition  of  language  used 
five  years  before  in  Louisiana  respecting  the  dele- 
gates from  New  Orleans;  yet  no  member  pointedj 
out  the  real  cause  of  this — that  the  city  of  Louis 
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ville,  like  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  a  manu* 
(acturing  centre,  and  that  slaver}'  could  not  prof* 
itably  be  maintained  among  a  people  whose  chief 
interests  were  manufacturing.  But  defenders  of  a 
system  of  representation  based  on  population  were 
not  lacking.  If  there  were  fifty  thousand  people 
in  Louisiana,  there  ^vere  nearly  a  million  In  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Was  it  probable  that  the  city 
would  control  the  State?  If  the  Senate  was  to 
be  composed  of  thirty -eight  members  and  the 
equities  of  representation  were  to  be  followed,  the 
ratio  of  Senatorial  representation  would  be  thirty- 
gix  and  one-tenth  for  the  State,  and  one  and  nine* 
tenths  for  Louisville.  If  the  population  of  the 
city  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  State  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  the  proportion  of  recent 
years,  until  the  population  of  the  State  was  two 
millions  and  the  population  of  Louisville  two  hiin* 
drcd  thousand — a  number  which  it  was  thought 
the  State  would  not  have  within  the  century — the 
relative  weight  of  influence  of  the  State  and  the 
city  would  be  thirty-four  and  two-tenths  against 
three  and  cight-tcntlis.*  Nor  was  it  probable  that 
the  cities  of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Newport 
would  combine  their  interests;  more  probably 
they  would  be  comjietilors.  Was  not  the  one 
great  object  of  human  go\XTnmcnt  to  protect  the 
minority  from  the  encroachments  of  the  majori- 
ty ?t   \Vould  this  principle  prevail  if  representation 

•Population   ol    Kentucity.   ittgo,    1,590,463;   lA  touiivilk. 
161.129. 

-t  Compare  Jeflcrton'ii  Manual  o(  Parliamcnury  Practice.  Sec 
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should  not  be  apportioned  according  to  popula- 
tion ?  But  the  advocates  of  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation which  would  restrict  the  influence  of 
cities  again  cited  as  a  precedent  the  constitution 
of  New  York  of  1846,  by  which  the  city  of  New 
York  was  limited  to  four  Senators. 

The  constitution  of  Mar)']and  was  also  cited 
to  show  that  Baltimore,  compared  with  the  State 
of  Mar}'Iand,  had  a  larger  population  than  Louis- 
ville would  have  in  a  hundred  years  compared 
with  the  population  of  Kentucky.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  any  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
equity  of  representation,  there  was  sufficient  prec- 
edent for  the  violation,  in  New  York  and  in 
Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky of  1799.  Had  not  Pennsylvania  in  her 
constitution  of  [838  given  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia but  two  Senators,  and  limited  the  number 
permanently  to  four?  Had  not  Virginia,  by  the 
constitution  of  1830,  divided  the  State  into  two 
great  Senatorial  districts  separated  by  the  Blue 
Ridge,  giving  to  the  eastern  nineteen  members 
and  to  the  western  but  thirteen,  although  the 
western  district  contained  the  larger  number  of 
electors?*  Had  not  South  Carolina  applied  a  like 
restriction  by  limiting  Charleston  and  the  parishes 
of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael  to  two  out  of  thirty- 
seven  Senators  and  to  fifteen  out  of  seventy -six 


I.,  [fi  constitution  of  Lh«  Uniierl  Sutts:  Jeflcrson's  Manual.  Rules 
oi  the  Hoose  of  R«pfe8cntAtives,etc.  Washington:  Governinent 
PrimiaK  Office.  1892.  p.  107. 

*  See.  tor  account  ol  first  diitdcts  in  New  York.  Vol.  L,  p.  196. 
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Representatives?  If  South  Carolina  had  been 
apportioned  according  to  population,  Charleston 
would  have  had  one-fifth  of  the  representation  in 
both  Hou<;cs.  Had  not  Louisiana  in  1S45  limited 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans? 
Though  having  onc-6fth  of  the  aggregate  popula. 
lion  of  the  State,  it  was  given  but  four  Senators 
and  nine  Representatives  in  a  General  Assembly 
consisting  of  thirty-two  Senators  and  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  Representatives. 

As  the  debate  on  representation  continued,  it 
disclosed  the  prevailing  political  ideas  of  the  half- 
century,  nor  did  the  debaters  limit  themselves  to 
representation  in  the  State.  The  old  distinctions 
between  the  Senate  and  House  were  breaking 
down.*  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  Mitchell, 
who  said  that  he  conceived  that  the  Senators  were 
as  much  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  were 
the  members  of  the  Lower  House — a  remark  to  be 
interpreted,  in  connection  with  the  new  dc6nition 
ol  the  basis  of  government  In  America — persons, 
not  things.  True,  the  Senators  were  of  greater 
age,  and  held  their  office  for  a  longer  period.  If 
it  was  intended  that  the  Senate  should  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  House,  that  check  was  to  be 
found  in  their  greater  age  and  longer  term.t  and 
in  the  larger  constituencies  which  they  represent- 
ed. The  Senate  of  Kentucky  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    The 

•  Sec  Vol.  i..  PPL  76. 77- 

i  See  ubie  on  p.  409.  for  qualifications  of  Senaton  at  this  tinw 
throoghout  the  Union. 
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United  States  government  was  "a  great  confeder- 
ation of  States."  The  United  States  Senators  rep- 
resented, not  the  people,  but  the  States  "in  their 
sovereign  character."  The  Mouse  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  Legis- 
lature. It  could  not  be  pretended  thai  the  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky  sustained  to  each  other  a  relation 
like  that  between  the  States;  therefore,  no  argu- 
ment could  be  drawn  from  the  organization  of  the 
national  Senate  to  influence  the  organization  of 
the  Senate  of  Kentucky.  If  population  Avas  not 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  representation,  was  that 
basis  to  be  wealth  or  territory?  If  of  wealth, 
those  who  possessed  it  would  be  given  exclusive 
privileges,  altogether  foreign  to  American  institu- 
tions; if  of  tcrritor)',  the  State  should  be  divided 
into  equal  sections  without  regard  to  population; 
if  the  basis  was  neither  wealth  nor  territory,  nor  a 
mixture  of  territory,  wealth,  and  population,  was 
It  to  be  made  a  basis  of  mere  convenience?  This 
would  destroy  the  stability  of  government.  Those 
who  argued  for  restriction  in  government  had  cited 
the  age  qualification  required  of  the  elector,*  but 
this  qualification  applied  to  all  electors  alike:  it 
was  not  such  a  qualification  as  was  proposed — one 
for  the  counlr)',  another  for  the  town,  by  which  a 
citizen  of  a  municipality  would  not  have  the  same 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  country.  If  it  was  true 
that  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  by  reason  of  their  in- 
tellectual superiority,  had  the  power  to  overrule 

■  For  qunlUicatioos  of  electon,  see  table,  p]>,  476-4;^, 
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atl  those  who  dwelt  in  the  rural  districts,  it  would 
be  equally  true  that  they  would  e^cercise  this  con- 
trol whether  or  not  political  power  was  withheld 
from  them. 

The  influence  of  cities  is  limited.  The  scope 
and  the  trade  of  Louisville  were  cut  oH  by  St 
Louis,  by  Chicago,  by  Cincinnati,  and  indeed,  in 
some  degree,  by  Nashville.  Paris  might  control 
France;  was  it  probable  that  Louisville  would  ever 
control  Kentucky  ?  Moreover,  other  cities  of  the 
State  were  fast  rivalling  her  in  population.  The 
interests  of  tht  cities  that  were  springing  up  along 
the  Ohio  were  not  identical,  nor  was  their  popula- 
tion homogeneous.  How,  then,  could  the  interests 
of  one  of  them  array  itself  dangerously  against 
those  of  the  remainder  of  the  State?  Each  city 
would  have  its  own  interest,  and  it  wa.s  probable 
that  there  would  be  as  much  antagonism  between 
the  cities  of  the  State  as  between  the  State  and  any 
one  of  them.  U  was  just  as  probable  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky  would 
be  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  southern.  Might 
it  not  be  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  Massachusetts 
and  provide  against  a  dangerous  increase  of  the 
power  of  any  community,  by  requiring  for  every 
additional  Representative  an  increased  number  of 
polls  over  the  basis  established  by  law?"  Massa- 
chusetts arranged  its  Senatorial  districts  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proportion  of  public  taxes  paid  by 

*  ConstituLion  of  MaMachuscits  of  1780.  Chap.  t..  An.  ii..  Sec. 
Hi.  Amended  (1956.1840)  by  Aru.  lii.  and  liii..  to  which  ref«reiic« 
is  ttcrc  nuiic    Aguiii  amended  {Art.  ixi.)  in  iSj?. 
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the  district,  and  no  district  could  be  so  large  as  to 
entitle  it  to  more  than  six  Senators.  Nor  was  it 
true  that  New  York  arranged  its  Senatorial  dis* 
tricts  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  population.  The 
constitution  of  that  State  provided  that'  the  dis- 
tricts should  contain  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  that  each  should  con- 
sist of  "convenient  contiguous  territory."  If  no 
town  could  be  divided  in  forming  a  Senatorial  dis- 
trict, the  argument  that  had  been  drawn  from  the 
example  of  New  York  was  wholly  destroyed.  It 
only  proved  that,  in  giving  the  city  of  New  York 
a  Axed  number  of  Senators,  an  exception  had  been 
made  to  the  rule  applicable  to  other  towns  in  the 
State.  By  what  principle  could  Kentucky  say  to 
a  freeman  residing  within  the  limits  of  a  city  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  political  rights  because  of 
his  residence?  Whether  residing  in  the  country, 
city,  or  town,  he  was  equally  a  freeman  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  entitled  to  all  the  political 
rights  of  one.  These  did  not  depend  upon  the 
portion  of  the  soil  of  the  commonwealth  which 
the  freeman  might  occupy:  nor  was  it  just  to 
say  to  the  citizen  of  the  town  that  he  was  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth in  proportion  to  his  estate,  and  as  high  as 
his  fellow-citizen  who  inhabited  the  rural  district, 
but  that  he  was  deprived  of  political  rights  be- 
cause of  his  residence  in  the  city. 

There  was  a  tier  of  counties  in  the  southwest* 
ern  part  of  Kentucky  in  which  there  were  at 
least  ten  free  white  males  to  every  slave.     Might 
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it  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the  slave-holder  if 
these  counties  were  permitted  to  have  their  full 
and  equal  representation  ?  Might  not  some  evil- 
ly disposed  persons  do  then  what  as  yet  they  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish?  Might  they  not 
excite  the  population  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  arouse  its  prejudices,  by  eloquent 
appeals  from  the  stump,  declaring  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institution  of  slavery  was  oppressive, 
and  call  on  the  population  to  unite  as  one  man 
against  the  slave-holders  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  tenure  by  which  slave  property  was 
held  ?  While  guarding  slave  property  against  the 
Northwest,  ought  it  not  also  be  guarded  against 
the  Southwest?  Perfect  security  could  not  be  ob- 
tained until  the  basis  of  representation  was  limit- 
ed to  the  slave-holders  themselves.  Some  had 
represented  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  apply 
the  principle  of  exclusion  to  the  border  counties 
aJong  tlie  Ohio  River;  but  independently  of  the 
population  of  that  portion  of  the  State  hostile  to 
slaver)*,  there  was  a  foreign  population  against 
which  it  was  necessary  to  guard.  This  was  the 
question  of  Native-Americanism.  Some  went  so 
far  in  their  pursuit  of  political  fanaticism  as  to  de- 
clare that  if  they  possessed  the  power  they  would 
exclude  European  immigrants  from  the  United 
States;  others  would  permit  them  to  come,  but 
deny  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship  until  after 
a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  were  not 
the  members  of  the  Native-American  party — -which 
was  at  the  height  of  its  influence  at  the  time  of 
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this  convention — chiefly  influential  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia?  Were  not  the  principles  of  this 
party  based  on  injustice  too  great  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  great  national  or  a  great  State  party? 
The  patriots  who  formed  the  federal  constitutioi 
did  not  leave  to  federal  agents  the  power  to  close" 
the  door  against  the  immigrant.  If  immigrants 
chose  to  come  to  America  they  might  come  in 
spite  of  the  government  of  the  State  or  of  the 
federal  government,  whether  from  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  or  Hungary.*  If  the  members  of  any 
political  party  hoped  to  exclude  them,  they  must 
appeal  to  a  higher  power  than  a  State  constitu- 
tional convention;  they  must  appeal  to  that  pow- 
er which  is  competent  to  change  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress. 
Only  one  reasonable  requirement  could  be  de- 
manded of  foreigners  —  that  lliey  be  men  of  or- 
derly habits,  satisfying  the  public  authorities  that 
they  were  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  discussion  of  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation also  again  illustrated  the  influence  of 
constitutional  provisions  in  other  States.  The 
friends  of  the  popular  basis  cited  thirteen  Slates 
as  sufficient  authority  for  KentucUy.t  Each  of 
these  based  representation  upon  the  number  of 

*  ImmigTUkm  to  tlie  United  Sutcs  (rum  Austria-Hungary 
begun  alMUt  iSjo. 

I  Teias.  1845;  Arkans&s,  1S36;  Michijjan.  illj7i  Florida,  1845: 
Missouri.  1831 ;  Alatama.  t8i9;  tlliaoia,  1S48:  Misaissippi.  1833; 
Indiana.  iSt6:  Ohio.  iSos;  Tennessee,  iS^;  New  York.  1S46; 
lova.  1846. 
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free  white  men.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  also  cited  as  an  authority.  Had  not 
Jefferson  therein  written,  as  one  ofthe  chief  causes 
for  declaring  American  independence,  that  King 
George  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  population  of  the  States,  that  he  had  obstruct- 
ed the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
and  that  he  had  refused  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage immigration  to  America?  Was  not  the 
effort  to  exclude  foreigners  from  Kentucky  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  i8o3* 
— "passed  in  the  administration  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  liberty,  Thomas  Jefferson"  —  requiring  five 
years'  residence  in  which  to  gain  American  citizen- 
ship? Were  not  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and 
the  pruiwscd  violation  of  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, contrar)'  to  the  political  ideas  of  all 
American  patriots?  To  these  sentiments  it  was 
replied  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  making 

*  The  tiUe  u(  tbis  laouus  act  of  April  14.  iSo3  (2  Statutes  it 
t^rgCt  133-iss).  is  "  An  act  to  establish  an  unilurm  rule  of  natu- 
nUiiaiion  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  sub- 
ject." It  cut  down  the  residence  requirement  from  fourteen 
yean,  and  was  the  t>cginn)ng  o(  a  liberal  pulilituil  ire<itiiKiti  of 
loTei(;n  immigrants.  All  through  the  hrst  lull  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  con uitui tonal  conventions,  especially  those  in  new 
Sute»,  and  those  the  majority  of  whose  memben  were  democrats, 
repcAtcdly  cited  this  liberal  act  as  evidence  of  Ihr  character  of 
the  princij)(es  of  the  Democraiie  party.  It  is  the  act  Irom  whirh 
was  tjdten  the  idea,  often  hgard  in  America.  Uiav  "the  Demo- 
cntic  pnrty  enfranchised  the  while  man." and  that  "the  Demo- 
eraiic  party  is  the  immigrant's  best  friend. "  TIte  act  has  proved 
epoch-makiiiK  and  has  UfKcly  contributed  lo  the  rapid  actiknienl 
o(  the  newer  States.  JeftcTM^n  was  its  father,  anil  it  remains  a 
Uviitg  force  in  oar  civil  institutions. 
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a  constitution  for  themselves,  not  for  the  paupers 
of  Europe,  nor  for  renegades  from  New  York  or 
Boston,  nor  for  persons  having  foreign  interests  In 
Kentucky — "  Wilmot-proviso  politicians."  Polit- 
ical power  in  the  State  was  equally  divided  be> 
twccn  Whigs  and  Uemocrats.  and  these  few  inde- 
pendents, the  Frec-soilers,  if  they  chose,  could  give 
either  party  the  ascendency,  and  thus  practically 
elected  one-half  of  the  Representatives  to  the  Leg- 
islature. Ought  this  Free-soil  party  to  throw  it- 
self into  either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  scale, 
and  demand  a  constitution  which  neither  a  Whig 
nor  a  Democrat  could  support  ?  The  rights  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  not  of  those  of  a  few  malcon- 
tents, were  to  be  protected.  Foreigners,  who  all 
their  lives  had  lived  in  slavery  and  starvation  in 
Europe,  opposed  slavery  when  they  came  to  Amer. 
tea.  and  chiefly  because  they  did  not  understand 
the  institution.  Were  not  the  negroes  of  Ken- 
tucky a  fine,  hardy  set  of  fellows?  It  did  one's 
heart  good  to  see  them  on  a  Sunday,  dressed  in 
their  best,  returning  from  church,  talking  and 
laughing  with  their  wives  and  children;  and  they 
should  be  kept  in  their  happy  condition.  Igno- 
rant and  degraded  foreigners  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  State  and  disturb  its  peace 
and  quiet  and  expel  these  poor  negroes.  Ought 
the  men  of  Kentucky  refuse  sympathy  for  these 
poor  creatures  who  had  nursed  them  when  they 
were  young,  and  their  children  since?  Why  should 
Kentucky  invite  foreigners?  It  certainly  could 
not  wish  to  have  a  {xipulation  like  that  of  the  city 
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of  New  York,  in  which,  though  there  were  many 
men  who  were  worth  half  a  million,  there  were  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  who  had  neither  bread  to 
eat  nor  clothes  to  wear.  On  the  r  7th.  a  slight  mod- 
ification in  the  basis  of  representation  was  made — 
doubtless  in  part  suggested  from  Massachusetts,* 
in  part  from  Tennessee^ — that  no  city  or  town 
should  ever  be  entitled  to  more  than  t\vo  Sena- 
tors until  its  population  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  after  which  it  might  have  no  more 
than  three  Senators;  but  in  the  House  representa- 
tion should  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  quahficd  voters. 

Another  proposition  was  to  organize  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  as  many  members  as  there 
were  counties  in  the  State,  each  county  being  en- 
titled to  separate  representation.  The  State  could 
be  divided  into  Senatorial  districts,  in  each  of 
which  one  Senator  should  be  chosen.  Each  Rep- 
resentative and  each  Senator  should  be  entitled 
to  one  vote  for  every  one  hundred  electors  in  his 
county  or  district.  This  proposition  was  defend- 
ed as  giving  to  "every  municipality  its  own  sepa- 
rate and  independent  Representative."  The  dif- 
ficulty hitherto  existing,  it  was  said,  was  in  the 
apportionment  of  representation,  "  by  which  the 
legislative  power  might  be  used  for  party  pur- 
poses." From  a  county  having  more  than  the 
ratio  of  representation  the  surplus  was  transferred 

*  See  note  on  Muuchuselu.  p^  loi. 

t  Coflftltinio<io(reno«Mceof  i8>4.  Art.  ii.,  Seea  5,6;  A11.1., 
Sec  4. 
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to  a  county  perhaps  fifty  miles  away,  to  supply 
its  deficiency.  The  political  sentiments  of  the 
two  counties  might  be  entirely  different.  The 
transferred  voters  were  thus  without  representa- 
tion; they  had  no  influence  in  the  Legislature, 
The  fractional  remainders  were  known  at  this 
time  3S>Jioatcrs,  and  no  Stale,  as  yet.  had  solved 
the  problem  of  securing  an  equitable  representa- 
tion of  them,  if  each  county  was  entitled  to  send 
one  Representative  with  as  many  votes  as  it  had 
hundreds  of  electors,  would  not  the  fractional- 
remainder  problem  be  solved?  If  a  county  had 
two  thousand  voters,  its  Representative  would  be 
empowered  to  cast  twenty  votes;  if  it  had  two 
thousand  five  hundred  voters,  he  could  cast  twenty- 
five  votes;  if  it  had  one  thousand  voters,  ten  votes. 
This  method  would  give  to  every  freeman  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  State;  it  made  thinking 
men,  not  property  or  territory,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. By  the  existing  basis  of  representation 
the  county  of  Hourbon,  with  niueteen  hundred 
voters,  sent  two  Representatives  to  the  Senate, 
while  Camel,  with  twenty-four  hundred  voters,  sent 
but  one;  the  county  of  Cadiz,  with  a  thousand 
voters, sent  one  member;  Hardin,  with  twenty-one 
hundred,  sent  two.  The  Committee  on  Representa- 
tion had  reported  in  favor  of  a  system  giving  a 
count)'  additional  representation  for  two-thirds  of 
the  ratio,  the  ratio  and  twivtliirds  being  required 
to  give  two  Representatives.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  this  system  could,  however, 
easily  be  anticipated.     Thirteen  counties  could  be 
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selected,  aggregating  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred voters,  who  would  be  entitled  to  thirteen  Rep- 
resentatives ;  or  thirteen  counties,  with  twenty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  voters,  could  be  selected 
and  be  entitled  to  but  thirteen  Kepreseniatives. 
In  the  first  group  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of 
six  thousand  voters;  in  the  second,  a  surplus  of 
seven  thousand.  Thus  the  smaller  counties  would 
be  accredited  with  sLx  thousand  "  imaginary  men," 
and  the  system  would  "politically  kill"  seven  thou- 
sand in  the  larger  counties.  If  the  Representa- 
tive cast  one  vote  for  zwery  one  hundred  electors 
in  his  district,  each  county  would  have  indepen- 
dent representation  irrespective  of  its  population. 
Ever}'  county  in  the  State  constituted  a  separate 
municipality.  No  two  adjoining  counties  were 
alike  in  their  interests.  On  one  side  of  the  coun- 
ty boundar)'  the  people  congregated  at  one  centre 
to  transact  their  business,  to  tend  to  their  courts; 
on  the  other  side,  the  people  gathered  at  a  differ- 
ent centre.  Each  county  desired  to  have  its  own 
representation,  and  by  adopting  the  system  of  ac- 
cumulative representation,  jealousy  and  ill-will  be- 
tween counties  might  be  avoided.  Some  counties 
were  entitled  to  two  Representatives,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  where  two  were  chosen 
from  the  same  county,  one  would  not  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency.  To  the  accumula- 
tive plan  it  was  objected  that  in  application  it 
vrould  be  difficult  to  decide  a  vote  where  the  ayes 
and  nays  were  not  called.  But  the  defenders  of 
the  system  replied  that  in  such  a  case  the  meni- 
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bers  wouM  have  an  equal  vote.  But  would  not 
the  Legislature  be  increased  to  an  inordinate  size 
upon  the  organization  of  new  counties  ?  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  the  plan  would  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  Legislature,  preventing  the  formation  of 
new  counties;  that  no  member  would  dare  curtail 
the  power  of  his  county  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  it, 
and  that  the  system  would  tend  to  bind  the  parts 
of  the  county  more  firmly  together. 

Another  plan  was  proposed,  applying  to  the 
county  the  principle  already  in  force  in  the  ag- 
gregate representation  of  some  States.  No  city 
or  town  should  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  Sen- 
ators until  its  population  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  after  which  it  might  have  three 
Senators,  but  no  more.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  representation  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  qualified  voters.  The 
constitutions  of  New  York,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana  were  cited  in  sup* 
port  of  this  scheme.  The  population  of  a  city 
could  be  represented  by  a  smaller  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives than  a  county,  whose  inhabitants  were 
scattered  over  a  large  surface.  The  restriction  of 
the  influence  of  cities  might  not  be  of  much  im- 
portance in  1850.  but  it  would  be  of  great  impor- 
taocc  a  century  later.  But  the  convention  showed 
no  disposition  to  adopt  this  last  plan* 

As  the  debate  developed  it  was  clear  that  the 

*  A  general  survey  of  represenutive  i^stefns  in  force  from 
1800  to  1850  is  reserved  for  the  later  ctuptera  of  this  volume: 
xlii.,  x\v..  and  xv. 
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contest  ^vas  between  the  city  of  Louisville  and  the 
remainder  of  the  State.  It  was  just  such  a  con* 
test  as  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  cities 
of  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Ualtimnre,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  rural  districts  of  the  common- 
wealths  in  which  these  cities  are  located.  The 
contest  in  Kentucky  differed,  however,  from  that 
in  Massachusetts  or  in  New  York.  In  these  States 
slavery*  did  not  exist,  and  the  jealousy  which  It 
always  fostered  towards  foreigners  did  nut  operate 
to  limit  municipal  influence.  In  Kentucky  this 
jealousy  was  the  primary  cause  for  denying  pro- 
portionate representation  to  Louisville,  just  as  In 
Louisiana  it  had  been  denied  to  New  Orleans. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  close  the  dcliatc  on 
representation.  Crimination  and  recriniinalion 
bad  already  driven  out  argument,  and  hostile  feci- 
ings  might  at  any  moment  transform  the  conven- 
tion into  an  uproarious  political  meeting.  All 
agreed  that  in  some  way  the  Slate  should  be  dis* 
tricled,  that  the  number  of  residents  in  the  several 
districts  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  and 
that  they  should  be  proportionally  represented  in 
the  Senate;  but  on  the  apportionment  of  rcprc* 
sentation  in  the  cities  and  to^vns,  no  two  members 
seemed  to  agree.  A  portion — indeed  a  majority 
— of  the  members  favored  the  limit.ition  of  the  in- 
fluence of  cities,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  these 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  a  pre- 
scribed portion  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  19th  the  convention  refused,  by  a  vote  of 
forty-nine  to  forty-one,  to  limit  this  proportion  to 
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one-fourth,  but  it  agreed,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to 
thirty-four,  that  whenever  a  city  or  town  should  be 
entitled  to  separate  representation  in  either  House 
and  to  more  than  one  Representative,  it  should 
be  subdivided  by  contiguous  squares  into  Repre- 
sentative districts  as  nearly  equal  in  population 
as  possible,  and  that  one  Representative  should 
be  elected  from  each  district.  In  like  manner  the 
city  should  be  divided  into  Senatorial  districts 
whenever  it  should  be  entided  to  more  than  one 
Senator.  From  each  Senatorial  district  one  Sen- 
ator should  be  chosen;  but  no  ward  or  municipal 
division  should  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts. 

On  the  following  day,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine  to 
twenty-three,  it  was  decided  that  all  the  free  white 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky  born  in  tlie  State,  or  resi- 
dents of  it  for  a  year,  aliens  excepted,  should  form 
the  basis  of  representation.  From  1792  to  1800 
a  free  negro  may  now  and  then  have  voted  in 
Kentuck)'.  At  least  he  was  not  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  by  the  constitution  or 
the  laws.  It  was  asked  whether  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race  should  now  also  be  ex- 
cluded. Against  their  exclusion  it  was  argued 
that  many  of  them  paid  taxes,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  represented ;  but  by  this  it  was  not  meant 
that  the  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  women. 
If  the  burden  of  taxation,  however,  was  to  influ- 
ence the  choice  of  a  basis  of  representation,  (he 
free  negro  ought  to  be  included,  as  he  might  be 
compelled.as  well  as  the  white  man  and  the  minor 
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white  child,  to  help  support  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  consideration  of  this  ques* 
tion  led  to  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  federal 
basis — a  discussion  already  familiar  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  State  conventions.  In  proportion  to 
population,  there  was  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  The 
four  heaviest  slave  counties  were  Christian.  Twigg, 
Todd,  and  Logan,  which  gave  a  voting  population 
of  sixty-eight  hundred,"  and  these  counties  had 
within  their  limits  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six  hun- 
dred.! The  voting  population  of  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  the  county  of  Jefferson  was  si.\ty- 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  being  but  fifty- 
6\'e  fewer  than  that  of  these  four  counties;  but 
both  Louisville  and  the  county  of  Jefferson  had 
but  seventj-'four  hundred  and  sixteen  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  thus  clearly 
illustrating  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of 
children  were  in  the  rural  districts.  A  similar 
disparity  existed  between  Louisville  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Simpson.  Hart.  Allen,  and  Uaron.  each  of 
which  had  a  large  slave  population.  The  death 
rate  of  children  in  New  York  City  w.\s  as  six  to 
one  compared  with  the  rural  popuLition  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  It  was.  therefore,  just 
and  right  that  the  principle  agreed  upon  by  the 
framers  of  the  federal  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  in  Kentucky.     This  principle  had  recent- 
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judges?  By  a  vote  of  sixty-four  to  seven  the  con- 
vention refused  to  change  the  number  from  twelve 
to  fourteen. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  made  in 
the  sessions  of  State  Legislatures — not  alone  from 
annual  to  biennial,  but  also  by  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  da)"s  during  which  the  members 
might  draw  pay.  During  the  sixteen  years  end- 
ing with  1S4Q,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had 
held  sixteen  sessions,  of  which  five*  averaged 
seventy-nine  days  each  and  eleven  averaged  sixty. 
The  eighteenth-century  idea,  that  a  session  of  the 
Legislature  should  continue  without  limitation,  ex- 
cept that  fi.xing  the  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Legislature,  was  the  product  of  Revolution- 
ary limes.  During  a  war  it  is  necessary  thai  the 
Legislature  be  almost  constantly  in  session.  It 
was  not  until  America  was  on  a  peace  footing — 
and  this  was  not  until  about  1833 — that  a  gen- 
eral demand  arose  for  the  less  frequent  meeting 
and  for  shorter  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The 
demand  was  based  on  the  necessity  for  a  decrease 
In  civil  expenditures.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  the 
evolution  of  representative  government  in  America 
is  more  significant  of  the  course  it  is  taking  than 
the  transition  from  a  military'  to  a  civil  basis,  ef- 
fected by  decreasing  the  frequency  and  length  of 
legislative  sessions. 

On  the  1st  of  December  a  change  was  made  in 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  State,  by  making 
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ly  been  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  New 
York,  which  provided  for  a  decennial  census,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  i  S55,  and  that  the  Legislature 
should  district  the  State  after  every  enumeration 
of  the  population;  each  senatorial  district  should 
contain  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  number  of 
inliabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  persons  of  color 
not  taxed.*  Kentucky,  by  adopting  this  principle, 
would  shield  the  rural  districts  from  that  over- 
shadovi'ing  danger  which  they  apprehended  from 
the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  cities.  The  prin- 
ciple would  be  applied  by  making  the  basis  of 
representation  not  the  qualified  voters,  but  the 
white  inhabitants.  By  the  previous  constitutions 
of  Kentucky,  representation  had  been  based  on 
the  number  of  qualified  voters  in  the  counties  and 
towns.  The  proposition  to  change  this  bxsis  was, 
of  course,  opjiosed.  Those  who  favored  the  old 
basis  asserted  that  the  number  of  qualified  voters 
could  as  easily  be  ascertained  as  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants.  The  Pennsylvania  constitu- 
tion of  1838  was  quoted  in  support  of  the  argu- 
mcnt.  By  this  constitution  a  census  of  the  tax- 
able inhabitants  was  made  every  seven  years,  and 
the  Legislature  was  to  apportion  Representatives 
among  the  several  counties  and  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia according  to  this  number.!  Mississippi 
in  1832,  though  providing  for  an  apportionment 
of  representation  by  the  Legislature  every  eight 
years,  fixed   the   basis  of   representation   on  the 

"  New  York  cunMitmion  of  1846.  An,  Hi,.  Sec.  4. 
t  PenosylvaiUa  constitution  of  1838.  Art.  t..  Sec  4. 
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number  of  free  white  inhabitants.*  Illinois,  in  i  S4S. 
had  followed  the  same  principle.!  Thus  the  voting 
population  was  not  the  only  basis  of  representation 
in  the  countr)%  Missouri  made  the  basis  the  num- 
ber of  free  white  inhabitants.:^  By  a  vote  of  throo 
to  one  it  was  6naUy  decided  that  free  white  in- 
habitants, excluding  aliens,  should  form  the  basis 
of  representation  in  Kentucky.  By  a  majority  of 
thirteen  votes  the  convention  refused  to  limit  the 
representation  of  a  city  or  county  to  two  Sena- 
tors ;  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  that  the  Senatorial 
districts  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Leg- 
islature should  contain  as  nearly  as  might  be  an 
equal  number  of  free  white  males;  that  no  county, 
town,  or  city,  should  form  more  than  one  district; 
and  that,  when  it  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  dis- 
trict of  two  or  more  counties,  tliey  should  be  ad- 
joining. 

On  the  22d,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  the  con- 
vention refused  to  make  its  members  ineligible  to 
any  office  that  might  be  established  under  the  new 
constitution  until  ten  years  after  its  ratificatitm; 
and  a  like  decision  has  been  reached  by  every  State 
constitutional  convention  in  the  country.  On  the 
26th  the  debate  on  the  judiciary  was  resumed.  A 
proposition  suggested  as  a  means  for  strengthen- 
ing the  independence  of  the  judiciary  by  making 
judges  ineligible  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  tiic 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected 

*  Mississippi  constitution  of  1831,  Art.  Jii..  5>>-c.  <>. 
t  Illinois  constitution  of  [848,  Art.  iii..  Sec.  8. 
I  Missouri  constitution  of  1810,  An.  1.,  Sees.  4,  6. 
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was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  nine.  The  dis- 
cussion disclosed  some  interesting  administrative 
details.  The  business  of  the  circuit  courts  usually 
occupied  from  seventy  to  ninety  days.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
scarcely  commanded  "second-rate  talent  at  the 
bar";  that  the  circuit-court  system  in  Kentucky 
had  degenerated,  and  that  in  consequence  it  was 
not  in  good  repute.  It  was  now  proposed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  circuit-court  judiciary  by  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  permitting  the  Legislature  to  increase  it. 
There  were  many  lawyers  in  the  State  who  would 
rather  take  an  office  worth  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
from  their  fellow-citizens  than  one  worth  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  under  the  federal  government.  It 
was  believed  that  the  salary  of  sixteen  hundred 
dollars  would  attract  such  men.  It  would  not  do 
to  leave  the  salary  wholly  to  the  Legislature,  for 
the  members  would  '*  hunt  popularity  at  home "  by 
reducing  salaries.  The  business  of  the  four  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals  in  184S  amounted  to  6ve 
hundred  and  seventy-five  cases;  the  circuit-court 
judges  had  to  decide  niore  than  seventeen  thou- 
sand cases,  excluding  the  cases  in  the  chancery 
court  in  Louisville.  Each  circuit  judge  would. 
therefore,  have  more  than  fourteen  hundred  case*; 
he  must  suffer  the  fatigue  of  travel  over  a  large 
district,  and  bear  relatively  greater  expenses  than 
those  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  Was 
It  better  to  increase  the  number  of  judges,  or  to 
increase  the  salary  and  decrease  the  number  of 


Shwimmg  A  Sasima  ^  th  UfiOtamr 


if     By  a  TO«e  of  sixty4oar  to  xvta  the  con* 
itioo  refused  to  change  tbe  nundtcr  from  twelve 

to  KKirtCCIL 

It  was  about  this  time  iKac  3.  change  «u  ntAde  in 
the  sessions  of  State  Lc^sUtures — not  alone  fram 
annual  to  biennial,  but  also  by  (i\\n^  the  mixh 
mum  number  of  da)-s  during  which  the  members 

.might  draw  pay.  During  the  sixteen  ycats  end- 
ing with  1S49.  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had 
held  sixteen    sessions,  of  which    five"   .i\*cragcd 

^seventy-^iine  days  each  and  eleven  averaj^  slxly^ 
The  eighteenth-centup,'  idea,  that  :i  session  of  the 
Legislature  should  continue  without  limilntion,  ex- 
cept that  fixing  the  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Legislature,  was  the  product  of  Revohilion* 
ary  times.  During  a  war  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Legislature  be  almost  constantly  in  scMion.  It 
was  not  until  America  was  on  a  pence  fooling*— 
and  this  was  not  until  about  1S33 — that  a  gen- 
eral demand  arose  for  the  less  frc<|uent  inceling 
and  for  shorter  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The 
demand  was  based  on  the  necessity  for  a  dccrcaw 
in  civil  expenditures.  Perhaps  no  phase  ot  the 
evolution  of  representative  government  in  America 
is  more  significant  of  the  course  it  is  talcing  than 
the  transition  from  a  military  to  a  civil  boNiH,  ef- 
fected by  decreasing  the  frequency  and  length  of 
legislative  sessions. 

On  the  I  St  of  December  a  change  wan  made  in 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  State,  by  making 


■  l8jfr-il4a 


tory  oj 


merican  Peopl$^ 


elective  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  the  regis- 
ter  of  the  land  office,  the  attorney 'general,  and 
"such  other  officers  of  a  public  nature"  as  might 
be  necessar)'.  The  change  from  the  appointive  to 
the  elective  system  in  the  administnittve  depart* 
ment  xns  thus  made  to  conform  with  that  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  the  judiciar)' — a  change 
characteristic  of  the  half -century.  Already  the 
abuse  of  public  credit  in  most  of  the  States  had  led 
to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  create  indebtedness  beyond  a  fixed  amount,  ex- 
cept in  particular  cases,  and  also  to  the  limitation 
of  the  debt-creating  power  of  local  governments. 
On  the  4th.  the  convention  provided  for  fiscal 
reform  by  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  first  session  to  set  apart  an  an- 
nual sum  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
public  revenue  as  the  sinking-fund  of  the  State, 
with  which  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  princip.il 
of  its  debts.  The  proposition  passed,  however,  in 
an  amended  form  —  that  the  Legislature  should 
from  time  to  time  "sacredly  set  apart"  a  sinking- 
fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  State  debt,  and  for  no  other 
purpose." 

The  debt  of  Kentucky  at  this  time  was  four 
millions  and  a  half.t  The  bank  stock  owned  by 
the  State  had  a  face  value  of  twelve  hundred  and 


*  Fof  en  account  of  ttu^  frrowth  of  the  id«a  that  iht  poner  of 
llie  Legislature  should  tie  limited,  see  Chaps,  viii.  and  xW. 

1  $4.497.153-81 :  this  was  exclutlve  ot  the  debt  tu  the  school 
fund. 
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ed  in  profitable  stocks.  The  remainder  of  the 
federal  surplus  was  subscribed  in  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky.  The  Governor  was  author- 
ized by  a  special  law  to  borrow  one  million  dol- 
lars by  an  issue  of  State  bonds  at  five  per  cent, 
but  being  unable  to  sell  these  bonds  abroad,  or 
thinking  them  a  good  investment  for  the  school 
fund,  he  had  made  ihcni  payable  to  the  school 
commissioners  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  proceeds  were 
applied  to  internal  improvements.  During  the 
administration  of  Governor  Letcher,*  the  Legis- 
lature, with  a  view  of  reducing  the  State  debt— on 
paper — ordered  the  bonds  given  to  the  school 
commissioners  to  be  cancelled ;  and  thus  the  school 
fund  was  blotted  out.  The  bonds  of  the  State 
had  sunk  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  Northern  mar- 
ket since  the  school  fund  had  been  jMirvcrtcd 
Hardin  then  remarked  that  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  distributed  the  surplus  of 
about  twenty -eight  millions,  after  the  national 
debt  was  paid.t  Kentucky,  having  ton  Represent- 
atives and  two  Senators,  was  entitled  to  twelve 
parts,  and  received  nearly  a  million  and  a  haM.% 
When  the  money  was  received,  Kentucky  had 
no  school  fund,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  and 
advantageous  to  create  one.  The  five-per-ccnt 
school  bonds  had  alwa)'s  sold  at  par.  except  in 


•  Robert  P.  Letcher.  1840-44. 

t  The  act  making  the  diuribution  took  effect  after  January  1, 
1837. 

1  •i-43j.756.29. 
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one  instance,  when  it  sold  at  ninetj'-eight.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  commonwealth  was  thus  about 
seven  million  dollars,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars.* 
The  revenue  collected  in  the  State  had  increased 
from  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,!  in 
i839,to  four  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  in  18494 
and  the  levy  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1850, 
was  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand. 

Throughout  the  commonwealth — and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  Union — the  people  were  loudly 
crying  for  reform,  and  demanding  that  a  restriction 
be  put  on  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  contract 
debts.  No  calamity  worse  than  repudiation  could 
befall  the  countr>-.  The  debt  should  be  paid  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  in  no  way  could  its  payment  be  se- 
cured more  certainly  than  by  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  create  debts.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  limit  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  might 
be  occasional  deficits  in  the  revenue,  or  extraordi- 
nar)-  expenses;  therefore,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  these  exceptions.  The  great  part  of 
(he  indebtedness  of  the  State  had  been  caused 
by  the  expenditures  for  internal  improvements 
from  1S25  to  1S40,  when  the  people  of  all  the 
commonwealths  were  making  improvements  far  in 
advance  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  people.^     The 
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history  of  internal  improvements  in  Kentucky 
was  quite  like  that  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,* 
Into  the  Western  country,  during  the  period  of 
inflation,  the  first  portion  of  that  mighty  stream 
of  Eurojjean  immigration  was  beginning  to  pour. 
At  once  there  was  a  rise  in  land  values,  and  specu- 
lation in  land  became  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  people ;  but  settlers  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  get  their  produce  to  market  "  unless 
the  river  was  hi<;h ;  and  year  after  year,  for  want  of 
a  freshet,  their  produce  was  rotting  in  the  barns 
on  their  plantations."  The  Legislature  was  asked 
to  make  appropriations  to  increase  the  navigabili- 
ty of  rivers,  in  confidence  that  from  the  increased 
advantages  of  navigation  the  region  of  country 
thus  improved  would  increase  in  value,  and  that 
from  this  the  State  would  derive  sufficient  addi- 
tional revenue  to  pay  all  the  expenses  it  had  in- 
curred. Every  important  stream  in  Kentucky 
was  in  turn  improved.  The  State  had  been  pay- 
ing half  a  million  of  dollars  annually  to  other 
States — as  "  for  the  lumber  of  New  York  and  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania."  It  was  the  design  of  those 
who  conducted  internal  improvements,  such  as 
those  of  the  Kentucky  rivers,  "  to  reach  the  coal, 
iron,  and  lumber  regions  of  the  State,"  and  thus 
to  save  the  annual  sums  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky were  giving  for  the  products  of  the  mines 
and  forests  of  other  Slates,  and  with  the  sums 
thus  saved  to  stimulate  the  industry'  of  the  com- 

*  Dickens dcacribca  these  iraprovcmcflls,  and  sliovrsthcir cHccU 
txxh  in  En(j>1and  onA  America,  in  his  noi'd  Martin  CktiMtleivii. 
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monwealth.  When  the  system  of  turnpike  roads 
was  bejjun  there  was  but  one  in  Ihc  common- 
wealth, and  that  was  only  eleven  miles  long.  The 
improvements  in  navigation  preceded  in  time  the 
improvements  in  turnpikes,  and  probably  these 
would  in  turn  be  succeeded  by  improvements  in 
railroads.  It  was  preferable  for  the  State  to  con- 
duct such  improvements,  because  if  the  general 
government  paid  out  immense  sums  for  the  pur- 
pose, through  commissioners  and  officers,  they 
would  be  distributed  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  increase  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  general  government  there,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  country  would  be  denied  a  share,  in 
order  that  thuy  might  be  punished  for  their  po- 
litical opinions.  For  this  reason  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  strictly  construed. 

Some  members  of  the  convention  had  been 
members  of  the  Legislatures  which  had  made  the 
principal  appropriation  for  internal  improvements. 
They  defended  their  legislation."  All  agreed 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Apperson  on 
the  4th.  that  debts  had  been  contracted  by  the 
Legislature  according  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  public  improvements  made  had  in- 
creased the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State  in  an 

nost  immeasurable  ratio  over  the  amount  ex- 
^pcndcd.     Members  who  had  participated  in  that 


■  The  members  of  the  conTcntioo  of  i8;o  whotiad  been  in  tbe 
Legislatures  that  voted  these  improvements  seem,  according  to 
ihe  (lehatc.'i  and  iheir  oxrn  accounts,  to  have  tiu[>porte<l  only  those 
measure)  which  had  prored  a  source  of  income  to  the  Suic. 
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legislation  now  took  part  in  the  debate,  and 
one  and  all  declared  their  belief  that  the  State 
debt  had  been  properly  created,  that  the  State 
had  been  benefited,  that  its  resources  were  great- 
ly augmented,  and  that  the  Legislature  had  al- 
ways acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. 7'o  make  the  credit  of  the  State  more 
secure  for  the  future,  it  was  decided  on  the  4th, 
by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  fifteen,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  not  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  people  for  approval  any  act  borrowing  money 
to  pay  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  common- 
wealth; nor  should  it  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Legislature  to  provide  a  tax  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  new  debt.  With 
this  exception  no  debt  should  be  created  until  the 
act  creating  it  had  been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  electors  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY 


While  this  convention  was  in  session,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  great  question  before  the 
nation  was  the  limitation  of  slavery  by  exclusion 
from  the  California  country.  The  convention  did 
jnot  let  the  opportunity  pass  to  express  its  senti- 
ments on  this  question.  On  the  5th  a  resolution 
involving  this  subject,  and  representing  the  senti- 
ment not  alone  of  alt  the  slave-holding  but  aJso  of 
some  of  the  free  States  at  this  time,  was  intro- 
duced. The  rights  of  life  and  liberty  are  naturally 
inherent  and  inalienable.  In  order  to  enjoy  Ihem 
fully,  the  right  of  property  is  intrinsically  neces- 
sary. This  right  is  secondary  only  to  that  of  life 
and  liberty,  and  exists  prior  to  government  and  in- 
dependent of  it.  Government  is  framed  only  to 
protect  and  secure  those  rights  which  a  free  peo- 
ple can  never  surrender  without  becoming  slaves. 
Some  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  confederacy 
from  the  year  1816  had  made  war.  unjustifiably 
and  unworthily,  upon  the  rights  of  property  se* 
cured  by  the  organic  and  statute  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  Southern  States, 
and  to  some  extent  they  had  thereby  made  the 
tenure  of  property  in  slaves  insecure.     It  was  the 
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dirliberatc  sense  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  ex- 
pressed by  this  convention,  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  ii>  the  Territories.  The  passage  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  by  Congress,  as  a  part  of  any  bill 
to  organize  a  State  or  Territory,  would  be  a  direct 
and  flagrant  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  South, 
and  a  violation  of  the  true  principle  of  the  fed- 
eral compact — a  submission  to  which  would  dis- 
honor ihe  ancient  name  of  Kentucky,  and  be  fruit- 
ful of  disgrace  to  the  national  councils.  So  long 
as  by  the  will  of  the  free  people  of  Kentucky 
slavery  existed  within  its  borders,  and  so  long  as 
it  continued  within  any  other  State  of  the  Union, 
the  right  uf  a  citizen  to  purchase  slaves  for  his  own 
use  in  another  State  and  bring  them  to  Kentucky 
could  never  be  abridged. 

In  defining  the  oath  of  office  it  was  decided 
that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
all  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  should  be  re- 
quired to  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  common, 
wealth  of  Kentucky  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
further  to  declare  that  they  had  neither  given  nor 
accepted  a  challenge,  or  fought  with  any  deadly 
weapon  in  single  combat  either  within  or  without 
the  State  since  the  adoption  of  its  new  constitu- 
tion, and  furthermore,  that  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office  they  would  not  in  any  way  partici- 
pate in  duelling.  At  once  a  member  arose  and 
moved  to  strike  out  the  latter  portion  of  the  oath, 
by  which  the  candidate  promised  not  to  engage  in 
duelling  during  his  continuance  in  office.    He  was 


A  Defence  of  tbe  Code  of  Hoiuyr 

opposed  to  the  first  part  of  the  oath  because  it  ex- 
cluded the  offender  from  the  possibility  of  a  par- 
Ion.  The  duellist  was  selected  as  the  greatest 
^offender  of  all  criminals,  one  deserving  the  accus- 
ing vengeance  of  a  constitutional  provision,  while 
other  crimes  were  left  to  legislative  action.  The 
pardoning  power  existed  in  every  government, 
however  dvs|>otic.  \i  the  oatli,  as  defined,  was 
adopted,  it  would  be  an  interpolation  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  in  the  constitution.  The  convention  had 
power  to  establish  a  form  of  government,  but  it 
had  no  power  to  legislate.  Society  is  pervaded 
by  a  high  principle  of  honor,  teaching  a  man  to 
hold  his  character  and  reputation  dearer  than  life. 
Was  not  duelling  "the  fairest  mode  of  fighting 
known"?  "Although  ix-rfect  equality  between  the 
parties  was  unobtainable,  duelling  more  nearly  ap- 
pnj.Nimated  to  equality  than  any  other."  It  was 
'•a  high  protection  to  females."  Northern  papers 
continually  referred  to  suits  brought  by  women 
for  breach  of  marriage  contracts  and  for  slander. 
In  Kentucky  they  were  very  rare.  A  prodigal 
young  man  who  might  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
lawsuits  might  even  be  kept  in  check  by  the  fear 
of  bodily  chastisement.  A  certain  and  effectual 
punishment  was  found  more  advantageous  than  a 
grealer  one.  if  that  greater  was  remote  and  con- 
tingent— as  any  punishment  must  be  which  de- 
pended on  the  uncertainty  of  the  law.  Duelling 
operated  "  as  a  restraint  on  the  bully  in  high  life." 
In  Kentucky  no  man  could  succeed  in  political 
and  private  life  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in> 
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suited  with  impunity.  The  people  never  respected 
a  coward.  Was  it  not  notorious  that  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  State  "would  be  defeated  in 
the  canvass  before  the  people  for  any  public  office 
if  he  permitted  himself  to  be  insulted  and  did 
not  in  some  way  resent  it"?  Itwas  not  infretjucnt 
that  3  large  man,  from  envy  of  the  superior  merits 
and  talents  of  a  rival,  would  insult  him — though 
the  latter  were  more  feeble  in  body  than  himself — 
for  the  express  purpose  of  "talcing  his  practice 
from  him."  Suppose  this  vvas  carried  so  far  that 
the  stronger  robbed  and  insulted  the  weaker  man, 
and  even  spat  in  his  face,  would  any  respectable 
human  being  censure  the  acl  if  the  party  insulted 
should  challenge  and  kill  his  adversary?  In  this 
case  the  challenged  party  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  deadly  weapons.  The  challenger  was  acting 
strictly  in  self-defence,  and  did  from  sheer  neces- 
sity what  nothing  else  could  excuse.  That  it  dis- 
tressed a  good  man  to  kill  another  in  a  duel,  even 
under  the.se  circumstances,  was  admitted;  but  if 
one  permitted  himself  to  be  Insulted  and  consid- 
ered as  a  coward,  he  was  certain  to  be  miserable. 
It  was  better  to  accept  the  duel  and  its  conse- 
quences. Only  in  extreme  cases,  however,  was  the 
duel  justifiable.  The  man  who  fought  for  revenge 
was  a  murderer.  Duelling  resulted  in  a  .saving  of 
human  life.  In  the  city  of  l-ouisville,  whose  pop- 
ulation numbered  fifty  thousand,  there  had  been 
but  two  deaths  from  duels  during  seventy  years— 
the  whole  period  of  the  city  s  e.\istence.  Where 
duelling  occurred,  men  did  not  find  it  necessary 
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to  cany  arms,  and  consequently  those  wx-op^wis 
could  not  be  used  in  cases  of  sudden  quarrrt 
Seconds  must  be  procured,  a  challenge  s^nt.  unvt 
time  allowed  the  challenged  party  to  prepare  him- 
self. This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention 
of  friends,  who  usually  effected  a  c\^mpr\^mise.  It 
the  parties  had  been  armed,  a  street  tight  would 
ha\'e  occurred,  and  the  result  would  pn.»lK»bly  ha\r 
been  fatal.  As  long  as  public  sentiment  ^enuinl^l 
unchanged  in  Kentucky,  duelling  cinild  U'  only 
suppressed  by  substituting  for  it  the  ct^nmon  prac- 
tice of  carrying  arms,  and  street  fighting  wotild  be 
more  fatal  than  duelling.  The  feeling  of  honor 
or  chivalry  which  impels  to  self-defence  was  native 
with  the  Kentuckian.  and  neither  laws  nor  consti- 
tutions could  destroy  it.  Man  is  authori/tnl  to  pr\>- 
tect  the  clothes  on  his  back.  ShtuiUl  he  not  be 
permitted  to  protect  his  honor  and  his  character, 
his  most  important  interests  in  life.*  Until  public 
opinion  underwent  a  material  change,  no  human 
laws  could  suppress  the  practice  of  duelling,  and 
whenever  public  opinion  no  longer  a'nuircd  the 
duel,  it  would  cease  of  itself.  The  only  rcnu'dy 
must  be  found  in  the  gradual  amelioration  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  strengthened  and  enforced  by  an  able 
judiciary,  with  able  prosecutors  and  upright  ju- 
rists. Then  the  duellist  who  fought  for  motives 
of  revenge  and  who  killed  his  adversary  would  be 
hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  a  country  like  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  comparatively  sparse  population, 
where  the  accused  was  necessarily  tried  by  a  jury 
of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  it  would  bo  impossi- 
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ble  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  capital  punishment  for 
almost  any  offence — not  for  want  of  a  proper  moral 
sense  in  the  community,  but  on  account  of  that 
sympathy  with  a  neighbor  in  distress  which  made 
it  impossible  to  mete  out  to  an  acquaintance  or  a 
friend  that  even-handed  justice  which  would  be 
apportioned  to  a  stranger.  For  this  reason  crim- 
inal laws  could  not  possibly  be  as  strictly  en> 
forced  as  they  were  in  crowded  cities,  where  jurors 
were  unacquainted  with  the  accused.  It  was  a 
generally  received  opinion  in  Kentucky  that  every 
man  must  mainly  rely  on  his  own  arm  for  the 
protection  of  his  person. 

This  defence  of  the  code  was  not  suffered  to 
pass  unanswered.  Though  duelling  had  been 
customary  from  the  days  of  David  and  Goliath, 
and,  as  one  member  said,  and  with  a  rather  broad 
and  curious  construction  of  the  code,  "from  tlie 
days  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,"  legislation  to 
suppress  it  was  almost  of  equal  antiquity.  By 
the  act  of  its  Legislature  of  1812,  Kentucky  had 
sought  to  terminate  the  practice.  The  killing  of 
a  man  in  a  duel  was  the  most  deliberate  and  ma- 
licious description  of  murder,  and  the  duellist  who 
took  the  life  of  his  fellow  deserved  to  be  hanged. 
It  was  an  extraordinary'  idea  that  duelling  was  a 
mode  of  saving  life.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  State  should  be  accursed  either  with  street 
fights  or  with  duels.  Legislation  could  be  de- 
vised that  would  suppress  both  and  oblige  men  to 
resort  to  other  means  of  settling  their  personal 
controversies.     Formerly,  duels  were  frequent  be- 
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tween  men  with  families  dependent  upon  thera, 
but  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  making  alt 
parties  on  the  ground,  spectators  as  well  as  par- 
ticipants, equally  rcspon!«ible  in  damages  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  man  slain,  not  a  married 
man  had  been  engaged  in  a  duel  in  Kentucky. 
The  risk  was  too  great  to  incur.  The  experience 
of  Tennessee,*  Louisiana,!  Mississippi.^  and  Ala- 
bama,§  proved  that  men  could  he  restrained  from 
duelling  by  constitutional  enactment  If  duelling 
could  be  suppressed  in  these  commonwealths, 
could  it  not  also  be  similarly  suppressed  in  Ken- 
tucky? Louisiana  utterly  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing office  every  man  concerned  in  the  duel — from 
the  principals  to  the  spectators.  As  a  result,  not 
a  duel  had  been  fought  by  the  citizens  of  Louisi* 
ana  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1845. 
Nor  because  of  the  prohibition  of  the  duel  there 
had  men  been  slaughtered  in  public  encounter,  or 
had  private  assassination  prevailed  to  an  unusual 
extent.  What  was  gained  by  permitting  a  resort 
to  duelling?  If  a  man  outraged  and  insulted  your 
feelings,  should  you  challenge  him  and  give  him 
an  equal  chance  of  killing  you  in  the  bargain  ?  It 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  convention,  in  mak- 
ing the  organic  law  of  the  State,  to  disfranchise 
any  man  who  fought  a  duel,  or  was  accessory  to 


*  Teaocasec  coiiMituctoo  of  1834.  An.  (x.,  Sec  3. 
t  LoutaUna  conuitutlon  of  1S4S.  Title  vl..  Art.  tya, 
;  Miuiuippi  rnnfitituUon  ot  183J.  Artvii.,SM-,  s     This  clause 
was  die  precedent  for  Uic  provision  now  propowd  Tor  Kentucky. 
4  AlatMma  coostituiion  of  1819.  Art.  vi..  Sec  3. 
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one.     The  proposition  to  strike  out  the  disquali- 
fication was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  to  thirty-two. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  amend  the  oath  by  in- 
cluding all  members  of  the  bar  within  the  opera 
tion  of  its  provisions,  f  twas  also  agreed  to  amend  it 
by  requiring  all  officers  to  take  an  oath  to  support^ 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well  as- 
that  of  the  State.  It  was  then  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  prohibition  of  the  section  to  an  individ- 
ual carrying  any  concealed  deadly  weapon  except 
for  self-defence.  This  was  opposed,  and  much  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  proposition  to  prevent 
duelling  hud  been  opposed.  Would  not  the  prohi- 
bition of  carrying  concealed  weapons  encourage 
assassination?  If  duelling  and  the  right  to  carry 
weapons  were  forbidden,  men  would  secretly  ef- 
fect what  they  were  forbidden  to  settle  openly. 
In  some  hands  a  penknife  might  be  a  deadly 
weapon.  Kentucky  was  the  only  country  in 
which  no  man  had  ever  been  punished  for  giv- 
ing, accepting,  or  carrying  a  challenge,  or  for 
killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel.  There  the  code 
of  honor  w,is  illustrated  with  bloody  scenes.  The 
only  hope  for  an  adequate  remedy  was  a  change 
in  public  opinion.  The  proposition  to  forbid  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-two  to  twenty-eight 

On  the  following  day  this  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered. Proctor  objected  to  a  discussion  of  mat- 
ters which  the  convention  was  not  elected  to  dis- 
cuss. Under  the  old  constitution  the  Legislat- 
ure had  ample  power  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
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the  constitution  respecting  duelling  and  the  carry- 
ing of  concealed  weapons.  It  waii  quite  too  much 
a  matter  of  mere  detail  to  include  such  clauses  in 
the  fundamental  law.  The  people  of  Kentucky 
would  send  a  man  to  Congress,  where  he  might 
meet  with  men  from  other  States  in  the  Union, 
many  of  whom  would  be  aware  that  a  provision 
forbidding  duelling  existed  in  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky.  Knowing  that  the  Kentucky  members 
hands  were  tied  by  this  provision,  would  they  not 
seek  every  opportunit)'  to  insult  him  ?  He  would 
not  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
members  from  other  States.  To  this  Hardin  re- 
plied that  if  the  amendment  was  adapted,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  when  a  duel  was  sought  by 
one  party  would  be  to  send  word  to  the  other  that 
he  wished  htm  to  go  into  Indiana,  or  elsewhere 
out  of  Kentucky,  in  order  that  he  might  send  him 
a  particular  communication  :  when  received  there, 
the  communication  would  be  a  challenge.  Merri- 
weather  objected  because  the  provision  would  be 
confined  to  Kentucky  alone.  The  convention 
had  not  assembled  to  control  public  opinion,  but 
to  frame  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  it. 
"But,"  said  Hardin,  "public  opinion  is  sickly 
upon  this  subject"  Stevenson  objected  to  the 
proposition  because,  if  it  prevailed,  the  constitu- 
tion would  prove  as  ineffective  as  the  statutes. 
The  duel  might  be  fought  in  Ohio,  and  afterwards 
the  antagonists  might  return  to  Kentucky.  Al- 
ready there  was  a  statute  that  a  lawyer,  while 
practising  at  the  bar.  should  not  send  a  challenge 
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nor  fight  a  duel  in  Kentucky,  but  he  had  to  give 
up  his  practice  only  until  the  Legislature  released 
him  from  the  effect  of  the  statute.  Yet  the  con- 
vention should  reprobate  the  practice  of  duelling, 
even  if  public  opinion  did  not  demand  its  abo- 
lition. By  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  thirty- four  the 
amended  section  was  passed  requiring  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  all  public  officers, 
and  members  of  the  bar,  before  entering  upon 
their  duties,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  to  the  constitution 
of  Kentucky;  and  also  to  swear  or  affirm  that 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  they  had 
not  fought  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons  with  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  within  or  without  its  borders, 
or  had  assisted  in  a  duel  in  any  way.  The  provi- 
sion forbidding  the  carrj'ing  of  concealed  weapons 
was  rejected. 

The  definition  of  treason  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States*  was  incorporated  in 
the  new  constitution.  Persons  guilty  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, were  declared  ineligible  to  office  and 
were  disfranchised.  Elections  in  Kentucky  had  al- 
ways been  viva  voce.  It  was  proposed  now  to  adopt 
the  ballot,  but  the  proiwsition  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  sixty-eight  to  twenty-two;  however,  it  was  agreed 
that  dumb  persons  entitled  to  the  franchise  might 
vole  by  ballot.  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
federal  officers  were  made  ineligible  to  the  Gen- 


•  Art.  iii..  Sec.  3. 
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eral  Assembly,  or  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  created  by  its  authority.  The  city  of  Frank* 
fort  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  the 
seat  of  government  could  not  be  removed  unless 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  should  concur  in 
the  law  for  removal. 

On  the  6th  the  convention  was  again  precipt* 
tated  into  a  discussion  of  slaver}'.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  include  in  the  new  constitution  a  pro- 
vision that  the  right  of  property  was  before  and 
higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to 
this  kind  of  propcrtj-  was  the  same  and  as  Invio- 
Jable  as  his  right  to  any  other  property ;  but  there 
was  no  extended  debate  on  the  subject.  Why 
should  the  chief  axiom  of  slaveocracy  be  called  in 
question  ? 

On  the  7th  began  the  discussion  of  the  scope 
and  method  of  taxation,  tt  should  be  equal  and 
uniform  throughout  the  State,  but  the  General 
A&scmbly  should  be  empowered  to  lc\7  taxes  on 
specific  articles,  on  particular  occupations,  on 
licenses,  and  on  franchises.  Incorporated  cities 
and  towns  should  be  empowered  to  lc\7^  taxes  for 
county  and  corporate  purposes,  on  the  principle 
regulating  State  taxes,  but  a  poll-tax  might  also 
be  assessed  for  county  and  for  corporate  purposes. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  assess  the  owners  of  real 
property  in  cities  and  towns  for  the  expenses  of 
grading  and  paving  streets  and  for  digging  and 
walling  wells.     Hitherto  in  the  State  there  had 
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been  specific  taxes  aggregating  fourteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  on  carriages,  buggies,  pianos,  gold 
spectacles,  and  gold  or  siU'er  watches.  The  State 
also  derived  a  revenue  by  taxation  from  the  North- 
ern Bank  of  Kentucky.from  the  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
from  the  Louisville  Bank,  from  the  rent  of  the 
Lexington  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  from  the  rent 
accruing  from  water -powers  and  turnpike  roads. 
On  what  principle  should  taxes  be  laid  ?  Accord- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  real  property  owned  by  the 
citizen  or  the  amount  of  his  aggregate  income,  or 
upon  these  and  upon  his  personal  property  also  ? 
If  the  tax  was  levied  upon  personal  property,  it 
would  usually  be  returned  at  less  than  its  real 
value.  "A  gold  watch  worth  probably  five  hun- 
dred dollars  would  be  returned,"  said  Hardin,  *'at 
no  more  than  one  hundred,  or,  at  most,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty."  The  power  of  specific  taxation, 
he  declared,  should  not  be  taken  from  the  Legislat- 
ure ;  the  convention  should  leave  the  Legislature 
free  to  exercise  this  power  at  its  discretion.  The 
proposition  to  lax  property -owners  for  the  ex- 
penses of  paving  and  grading  streets  and  digging 
and  walling  wells  was  speedily  rejected,  as  was 
the  inhibition  ujwn  the  General  Assembly  to  pass 
laws  compelling  the  citizen  to  pay  taxes  upon 
more  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  propcrU*. 
The  general  provision  requiring  equality  and  uni- 
formity in  taxation  and  empowering  the  General 
Assembly  to  levy  specific  taxes,  was  carried  by 
fifty-two  to  thirty-eight,  and  the  provision  on  local 
taxation  was  carried  unanimously.     An   amend- 
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ment  empowering  the  Genera!  Assembly  to  tax 
bowie-knives,  pistols,  and  incomes  was  rejected. 
At  the  evening  session  it  was  proposed  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  empowering  the  Legislature  to  im- 
pose specific  taxes.  At  first  this  taxation  was  op- 
posed because  it  made  possible  a  danger  "  at  a 
future  day  of  so  inordinate  a  sp»ecific  taxation  on 
negroes  as  to  render  them  worthless  to  their  own- 
ers." Whatever  the  emergency,  the  Legislature 
ought  not  to  be  empowered  to  impose  a  specific 
tax  on  any  property.  Such  a  tax  was  a  matter  for 
puhh'c  sentiment  to  control.  The  fact  that  the 
Legislatures  of  the  State  had  not  repealed  the  laws 
levying  specific  taxation  was  evidence  that  such  a 
repeal  would  be  against  public  sentiment.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  if  the  Legislature  could  not  le\'y 
specific  taxes,  the  inhibition  would  prevent  the 
specific  taxation  known  as  assessments  in  cities, 
by  which  method  only  could  a  system  of  public 
improvements  be  carried  on.  Such  assessments 
should  be  a  graduation  of  the  taxation  upon  the 
owners  of  property  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
derived.  If  assessments  of  this  kind  could  not  be 
made,  the  cities  of  Kentucky  would  not  prosper 
h'ke  the  cities  of  other  commonwealths.  To  these 
assertions  it  was  replied  that  a  fixed  principle  of 
taxation  should  govern  the  Legislature.  Would  it 
not  be  a  strange  proposition  to  put  forth  to  the 
people  to  say  that  there  were  only  two  kinds  o( 
pro|>erty — land  and  negroes — upon  which  taxa- 
tion should  be  equal  and  uniform?  A  specific 
tax  was  ultimately  a  tax  on  the  people.    A  tax  on 
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peddlers  and  merchants  was  paid  by  the  jwople  m 
the  higher  price  which  the  merchant  charged  for 
his  articles.  It  was  a  mistake  to  think  that  city 
improvements  could  not  be  carried  on  by  general 
taxation.  True,  some  kinds  of  property  would 
derive  greater  benefit  from  these  improvements 
than  others,  and  for  this  reason  an  exception  should 
be  made  to  meet  particular  cases.  Marshall*  ob- 
jectcd  to  giving  cities  and  towns  a  power  that  was 
not  necessary  to  their  prosperity.  The  municipal 
power  to  levy  specific  taxes,  in  one  instance,  had 
already  compelled  a  citizen  to  pay  more  for  the 
opening  of  a  street  than  his  lot.  which  it  was 
supposed  to  benefit,  was  worth.  The  motion  to 
reconsider  was  carried  by  seventy  •  five  to  six- 
teen. 

It  was  then  moved  to  deny  to  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  levy  any  other  than  ad  valorem  taxes  on 
land  or  slaves,  or  a  higher  tax  on  slaves  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  value  than  on  land;  but  a  poll-tax 
might  be  assessed  on  slaves  for  county  and  cor- 
porate purposes.  The  great  object  which  the  con- 
vention had  in  view,  said  the  mover  of  this  propo- 
sition, was  to  protect  slave  property  from  excessive 
taxation,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing this  if  land  and  slave  property  were  linked 
together.  All  other  subjects  might  well  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied that  slaves  and  land  were  alike  property,  and 
that  they  should  be  taxed  equally,  but  that  the 


*  Alexander  K.  Mtirehalt,  rrpresniUng  Jnsamine  Cotinty. 
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equality  between  them  was  abstract  rather  than 
real.  Out  of  the  institution  of  slavery  sprang 
risks  and  expenses  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  ought 
not  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community  at  large,  but 
be  met  by  that  particular  interest  on  account  of 
which  the  risk  was  incurred  and  but  for  which 
there  would  be  none.  For  this  reason  the  consti- 
tution should  protect  slavery,  not  only  from  all 
sources  of  danger,  but  from  becoming  a  source  of 
expense  to  other  interests  in  the  State.  Was  not 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  a  matter  of  deeper 
feeling  and  of  greater  excitement  than  any  other 
property  in  the  State  ?  The  people  of  Kentucky 
knew  their  land  to  be  stable  and  safe ;  they  felt  that 
their  staves  were  not.  The  safety  of  slave  prop- 
erty depended,  as  did  alt  property,  upon  a  well- 
ordered  publ  ic  sentiment.  That  sentiment  in  Ken- 
tucky favored  the  institution.  Citizens  of  the  State 
who  were  not  slave-holders  were  disposed  to  protect 
stave  property,  because  the  laws  of  the  State  recog- 
nized slavery,  .iiid  under  these  laws  many  citizens 
had  invested  their  money  in  it;  yet  the  non-slave- 
holders of  the  State  were  not  inclined  to  protect 
the  slave-holder  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  peculiar 
pro|>crty  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Therefore, 
should  not  the  constitution  provide  that  all  ex- 
penses which  the  commonwealth  might  incur  for 
the  protection  of  slavery  should  be  assessed  by 
specific  taxation  on  slave  property  ?  But  if  a  slave 
were  executed,  should  the  expense  of  his  execution 
be  borne  solely  by  those  who  owned  slaves  ?  The 
member  who  favored  a  specific  tax  on  slave  prop- 
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erty  was  himself  a  slave-owner.*     His  plantation 

was  located  in  a  county  on  the  northern  bor- 
der. The  border  was  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
stretching,  as  it  did,  along  a  river  front  of  near- 
ly eight  hundred  miles,  facing  three  free  States 
and  coterminous  with  them.  Beyond  the  Ohio 
were  many  opponents  of  slaver^-,  who  were  con* 
stantly  inciting  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  to  leave 
their  masters,  and  thus  were  making  slave  property 
hard  to  hold.  If  this  state  of  things  continued, 
the  burden  would  become  intolerable  to  the  slave- 
holdcrsthroughout  this  border  region.  Then  would 
be  suggested  a  coast-guard,  and  the  government 
of  the  State  would  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing 
an  armed  police  to  protect  those  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky and  their  property  against  the  subtle  and 
energetic  efforts  of  the  frenzied  Abolitionists.  No 
man  could  estimate  the  expense  of  this  protection. 
The  border  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  were  holding  their  slaves  by  a  tenure  so  frail 
that  it  only  needed  the  will  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  slave  not  merely  to  break  his  fetters,  but  to 
glide  away  from  them.  Was  the  convention  pre- 
jiared  to  say  that  the  lands  and  other  interests  of 
the  commonwealth  should  be  taxed  to  support  a 
standing  army  for  the  protection  of  slavery?  Five- 
sevenths  of  the  population  of  the  State  owned  no 
slaves,  and  the  remainder  "  trembled  under  the  rod 
of  this  convention  for  the  security  of  this  prop- 
erty."     Because  the  right  of  vested  interests  in 


*  M.  P.  ManhnU,  representing  Fkminf;  Countjr. 
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slave  property  was  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  the  non-sUve-hoIding  por- 
tion of  its  population  had  surrendered  the  conven- 
tion to  the  control  of  the  slave-holding  interests. 

The  people  of  the  State  had  elected  a  pro-sla- 
very convention  merely  because  of  their  sense  of 
justice  and  honor,  and  their  respect  for  the  right 
in  property  peculiar  in  kind  —  "feeble  and  com- 
parattvety  limited  as  to  the  number  interested." 
As  the  question  stood  in  the  sweeping  tendency 
of  the  times,  could  higher  evidence  be  found 
of  a  sense  of  justice  and  honor  which  com- 
pelled the  submission  of  power  to  right  than 
was  furnished  by  the  composition  of  the  conven- 
tion? It  should  not  be  imagined,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  Kentucky  believed  slavery  to  be  a 
blessing.  Not  an  intelligent  member  of  the 
convention  believed  so.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  believed  it  to  be  a  social  and  political  evil. 
If  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  was 
an  open  one,  few  members  of  the  convention 
would  impose  it  upon  Kentucky.  Therefore,  as 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth  had  generously 
surrendered  to  the  minority  all  control  over  the 
subject,  would  it  not  be  an  ungrateful  return  if 
the  convention  failed  to  provide  that  the  institu- 
tion should  sustain  itself.'  But  was  it  not  likely 
to  force  still  greater  expenses  upon  the  country? 
The  expenses  of  executing  staves  had  hitherto 
been  light,  and  an  m^  vaionm  taxation  had  been 
sufficient  to  pay  for  all  such  cases  of  capital  pun- 
ishment; but  if  the  institution,  by  the  influence 
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of  the  fanatic  and  frenzied  Abolitionists,  or  through 
the  mistaken  enthusiasm  and  awakened  hope  of 
the  slave  himself,  should  bring  on  the  horrors  of 
a  servile  insurrection,  there  might  be  a  thousand 
slaves  executed  in  one  year.  Under  the  existing 
law  these  must  be  paid  for,  and  in  such  an  emer- 
gency a  debt  would  be  thrown  upon  the  treasury 
which  it  would  not  be  able  to  sustain.  A  constitu- 
tion should  be  framed  for  all  time  to  come ;  therefore 
all  contingencies  should  be  considered.  IE  a  slave 
insurrection  should  occur,  throwing  on  the  treas- 
ury an  expense  of  half  a  million  dollars,  would  it 
be  thought  fair  to  impose  a  tax  upon  land  as  well 
as  negroes  to  pay  the  slave-owner  for  the  use  of 
his  property?  Let  no  one  forget  that  whenever 
the  institution  of  slavery,  for  any  cause,  became 
obnoxious  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  then  in- 
deed there  would  be  danger.  Whenever  injustice 
should  be  perijetratcd  upon  other  property-hold- 
ers in  order  to  sustain  the  institution,  then  all  non- 
slave-holders  would  feel  themselves  absolved  from 
the  high  obligations  which  had  prevailed  when 
the  convention  was  elected,  and  the  opponents  of 
slavery  would  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  the 
subject  into  their  own  hands,  ivhen  they  would  not 
deal  as  tenderly  with  it  as  justice  might  require. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  along  the  north- 
em  border  the  feeling  was  dominant  not  to  inter- 
fere with  slave  property,  and  to  resist  every  at- 
tempt at  emancipation.  The  people  recognized 
slavery  as  a  moral  and  social  evil,  yet  they  de- 
sired it  to  be  left  to  natural  causes  to  work  out 
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its  own  destiny,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  legis- 
lative enactment  Enlightened  as  were  these 
owners  of  slaves  along  the  border,  were  the  ques- 
tion put  to  them  whether  in  all  time  to  come  they 
would  sustain  the  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
non-slave-holding  portion  of  the  community,  they 
would  declare  that  slavery  should  be  made  to 
sustain  itself.  For  this  reason  a  provision  should 
be  included  in  the  constitution  that  owners  should 
be  compensated  for  those  of  their  slaves  who  were 
executed.  This  idea  did  not  imply  that  a  slave. 
any  more  than  land  or  other  forms  of  property, 
should  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation. The  object  of  the  provision  was  to  remove 
from  the  master  the  temptation  to  carry  offenders 
out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  a  temptation  which  he 
would  have  if  the  expenses  accruing  should  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  stave-holders.  The  institu- 
tion of  slaver)*  should  stand  upon  its  own  basis. 
The  permanency  and  safety  of  society  did  not  re- 
quire its  introduction,  nor  was  it  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest 
grade  of  ci\ilization  known  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  was  attained  where  property  in  men  was  un- 
known. The  right  to  such  property  existed  merely 
as  municipal  regulations  and  depended  upon  them 
for  its  existence.  The  institution  should  there- 
fore be  in  consonance  with  public  sentiment,  and 
not  be  made  a  burden  to  those  who  were  not  in- 
terested in  its  security. 

This  bold  declaration  of  the  dependence  and 
frailty  of  slavery  was  not  suffered  to  pass  unchal- 
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lengcd.  If  the  institutions  of  the  State  were 
upon  so  frail  a  basis  that  its  citizens  were  to  be 
alarmed  by  every  brawling  demagogue  who  de- 
cried slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  social  evil,  and 
who  proclaimed  that  an  era  of  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection was  about  to  begin,  little  that  the  conven- 
tion could  do  would  strengthen  the  institution. 
Slavery  gave  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  their 
wide  reputation  for  chivalry  and  bravery,  intelli- 
gence and  honor.  Slavery  worked  moral  and 
social  good.  It  had  been  said  that  if  slavery  was 
abolished  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  North  would 
supply  the  place  of  the  slaves.  The  habits  of  im- 
migrants from  that  region  made  them  incapa- 
ble of  pursuing  the  arts  or  of  supporting  manu- 
factures. The  rapid  progress  made  by  Ohio  in 
civilization  and  wealth  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  exclusion  of  slavery.  Not  slavery,  but  the 
difference  between  the  natural  advantages  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  caused  this  progress.  Ohio  had 
lakes  on  the  north  and  a  river  on  the  south,  both 
offering  admirable  outlets  for  her  produce,  afford- 
ing all  the  facilities  which  a  country  could  desire 
to  promote  commercial  prosperity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kentucky  wa.s  an  inland  and  a  strictly  agri- 
cultural State,  and  was  compelled  to  depend  upon 
her  own  productions,  the  only  outlet  for  her  sur- 
plus being  the  Ohio,  on  the  northern  border. 
For  carrying  on  their  agricultural  pursuits,  her 
people  depended  upon  their  slaves.  Other  States 
built  up  cities  and  towns  and  carried  on  com- 
merce with  every  portion  of  the  world,  but  it  was 
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to  the  neglect  of  agriculture.  U  Kentucky  attempt- 
ed to  follow  such  a  course,  her  lands,  estimated  lo 
be  worth  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  dollars 
per  acre,  would  not  be  worth  half  that  amount 

Without  slaves  the  produce  of  the  State  would 
decrease  in  quantity,  lands  would  fall  in  value,  and 
the  public  revenue  would  sink  In  equal  proportion. 
ITie  *'  gentlemen  "  who  came  from  Europe  were 
not  in  any  way  qualified  to  carry  on  the  great 
agricultural  pur>>uits  of  America  in  the  manner 
in  which  Americans  conducted  them.  \\"hat  dan- 
ger was  there  from  rebellion  and  servile  insurrec- 
tion ?  Certainly  it  did  not  spring  from  the  rela^ 
tion  between  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  and  lAxa.- 
lion.  Slavery  paid  seventy  thousand  dollars  a 
year  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  forty  thousand 
dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  counties,  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  sinking-fund,  and  four- 
teen  thousand  dollars  to  the  school  fund.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  poll-tax  on  ail  slaves  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  of  these  there  were  eighty- 
nine  thousand.  Of  slaves  under  that  age  there 
were  about  eleven  thousand.  The  entire  tax  paid 
on  slaves  to  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand dollars ;  nor  was  this  the  whole  resource  from 
slave  projwrty.  Every  negro  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  u-as  compelled  to  work  upon  the  roads,  and 
the  value  of  this  labor  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  entire  amount 
realized  from  the  lands  of  the  State  was  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  thirteen  thousand 
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less  than  the  income  derived  from  slaves.  And 
yet  it  had  been  said  that  if  a  rebellion  should  be 
brought  about  by  the  citizens  o£  Kentucky,  if  they 
should  invite  a  servile  insurrection,  if  a  citizen  who 
owned  no  slaves  should  instigate  such  an  out- 
break, then  the  lands,  the  carriages,  the  buggies, 
the  watches,  and  the  spectacles  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  State  were  not  to  be  taxed  to  main- 
tain the  general  peace — the  tax  should  be  derived 
solely  from  slave  property.  What  fairness  was 
there  in  such  a  proposition  ?  Slaves  were  kid- 
napped and  taken  into  Ohio.  If  the  owner  fol- 
lowed and  attempted  to  secure  his  property,  should 
the  entire  expense  fall  upon  the  owners  of  slaves 
in  Kentucky?  The  fundamental  ground  for  im- 
posing such  a  tax  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  also  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  both  of  which  guar- 
anteed to  the  slave -owner  the  protection  of  his 
property.  Not  alone  the  inequality  of  such  a  tax, 
but  the  difficulty  of  assessing  it.  argued  against  it. 
What  dtlTerence  was  there  between  a  horse,  a 
mule,  land,  a  slave,  or  any  other  property?  The 
law  knew  no  difference.  The  law  recognized  all 
equally  as  property.  For  what  reason,  then,  should 
one  specified  propert)'  be  taxed  while  another  was 
exempted  ?  There  could  be  no  reason  other  than 
that  slavery  was  wrong  in  itself,  that  it  should  be 
denied  the  protection  of  the  law,  that  "all  idea  of 
property  in  slaves  should  be  expunged  from  the 
constitution,  and  that  all  slaves  in  the  country* 
should  go  free."    By  what  right   could  a  man's 
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property  in  a  slave  be  taken  from  him  while  land 
could  not  be  taken  for  turnpike  or  railroad  pur- 
poses without  remuneration  ?  Did  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  non-slave-holding  citizens  of  Ken* 
tucky  believe  that  the  tax  on  negroes  could  be 
abolished  and  their  own  taxes,  at  the  same  time, 
not  be  increased  ?  The  Institution  of  slavcr>* 
would  exist  in  Kentucky  as  long  as  time  should 
last.  It  required  no  guard,  no  walls.  It  addressed 
itself  to  the  intelligence,  and  the  ix)ckets,  of  the 
people,  and  so  long  as  these  were  appealed  to  the 
institution  would  be  secure. 

The  debate  was  supposed  to  be  on  specific  tax- 
ation, not  on  slavery,  but  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  in  a  convention  held  in  a  slave-holding 
State  usually  ended  in  a  discussion  of  slavery. 
The  chief  objection  to  specific  taxation  was  that 
it  bore  more  heavily  on  the  poor  than  on  the 
wealthy.  Was  this  true  ?  The  fine  carriage  of 
the  man  of  wealth  was  taxed  just  the  same  as 
the  merely  convenient  article,  perhaps  worth  fifty 
dollars,  belonging  to  the  poor  man.  If  articles 
of  luxury  must  be  txxed,  they  should  be  taxed 
according  to  their  value,  and  then  the  burden  of 
taxation  would  fall  equally  upon  rich  and  poor. 
At  this  point  in  the  debate  citations  were  made 
from  other  State  constitutions.  Tennessee  taxed 
all  property  according  to  its  value,  thus  settling 
the  whole  principle,  and  excluding  the  idea  of 
specific  taxation.*     Louisiana,  in  almost  the  same 


*  TeooeMM  coutitucion  ol  1S34.  Art.  iL,  Sec  iS. 
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language,  made  taxes  equal  and  uniform  through* 
out  the  State,  and  made  all  taxes  on  property  ad 
valorem*  Illinois  specifically  provided  that  every 
person  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  his  property.  Missouri,!  Arljansas.J  rind  Texas§ 
foUon'cd  the  same  principle.  Kentucky,  being  an 
agricultural  State,  could  not  depart  from  it  All 
farming  lands,  as  they  were  protected,  should  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Hardin  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  taxation  every  man  should 
pay  according  to  his  means.  The  income  of  the 
county  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  government.  Though  the  people  of 
Kentucky  paid  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  cus- 
toms, it  was  hardly  felt,  because  it  fell  on  the 
means  of  the  country,  and  no  man  bought  unless 
he  could  afford  to  buy.  The  direct  tax  for  1S49 
was  five  hundred  and  sixty*  two  thousand  dollars. 
and  it  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive. The  Indirect  tax  was  not  felt,  because  it  was 
paid  by  those  who  were  able  to  pay  it.  It  fell  on 
the  man  who  wore  the  fine  coat,  not  on  him  who 
made  his  own.  The  tax  on  tea,  coffee,  and  salt 
was  small,  because  these  articles  had  become  nec- 
essaries of  life.  The  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life  in 
assessing  taxes  should  not  be  taken  from  the  Leg- 
islature.   The  constitution  which  the  convention 


*  Loulslaoit  constitution  of  184$.  Title  vi..  Ait.  1x7. 

1  Missouri  constitution  of  iSao.  Art.  xiii..  Sec.  19. 

\  Arkansas  tronaiituiioit  ol  1836,  Art.  vii.  (Revenue^  Sec.  3. 

t  Texas  constitution  of  1845.  Art.  vll.,  Scc  37. 
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was  forming,  it  was  hoped,  would  last  "  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years,"*  and  it  should  not  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature.  This  body  should  al> 
%vays  be  empowered  to  discriminate  in  taxation,  by 
diversifying  the  articles  taxed,  so  as  to  make  the 
burden  fail  upon  the  means  of  the  country,  and 
not  upon  its  visible  and  tangible  property.  If  the 
Legislature  could  not  distribute  the  taxes  at  dis- 
cretion, but  must  tax  all  kinds  of  propert)'.  there 
could  be  no  exemption  of  the  scientific  apparatus 
of  the  universities;  all  the  college  text -books,  all 
the  articles  belonging  to  the  schools,  must  be 
taxed.  There  could  be  no  exemption  for  the  poor 
widow  whose  property  amounted  to  no  more  than 
fifty  dollars.  The  specific  tax  would  fall  upon  the 
means  of  the  individual,  upon  the  income  of  the 
professional  man.  If  negro  property  was  to  be 
taxed  Co  cover  the  loss  of  negroes  who  abscond- 
ed, how  could  Kentucky  prevent  the  citizens  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  from  tampering  with 
her  slaves  ?  Block  -  houses  could  not  be  erected 
along  the  Ohio.  If  the  emancipationists  should 
induce  the  negroes  to  run  away,  must  Kentucky 
indemnify  the  loser  of  a  slave  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  every  negro  he  lost  ?  A  law  for  such 
indemnification  would  be  nothing  less  than  an 
emancipation  law.  The  lax  on  slave  property 
would  be  so  heavy  as  to  become  unsupportable. 
The  man  owning  slaves  would  cither  move  with 
them  from  the  State  or  sell  them,  and  in  cither 


*  Ic  wu  aupplkotcd  bf  ilie  cooaUtutktn  of  1890^ 
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case,  in  less  than  twelve  years  Kentucky  would 
become  a  non- slave -holding  State — "a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wish'd"  by  the  emancipa- 
tionists. If  Kentucky  became  a  non-slave-hold- 
ing State,  the  free  Stales  in  the  Union  would  then 
have  a  majority  of  sixty  or  seventy  members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  four  in  the 
Senate.  The  political  consequences  of  the  act 
would  be  momentous.  The  non -slave -holding 
States  would  begin,  in  Congress,  a  war  upon  the 
institution  of  slaver)-,  so  as  to  compel  the  slave- 
holding  States  either  to  give  up  their  proiJcrty  or 
to  separate  from  the  other  States  and  dissolve  thcj 
Union.     The  Union  would  be  dissolved. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  condition  erf  Ken- 
tucky? Would  she  attach  herself  to  the  North 
or  to  the  South  ?  If  she  went  to  the  Northern 
confederacy,  a  heavy  tax  would  be  laid  upon  all 
her  manufactures,  as  well  as  upon  the  products  of 
her  tobacco -planters,  cotton -growers,  and  sugar- 
makers.  Nearly  all  that  Kentucky  sold  was  pur- 
chased by  the  slave-holding  States  in  the  South. 
She  could  not  submit  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  compete  with  Tennessee  and  Missouri 
when  those  States  paid  no  duty.  Kentucky  was 
the  first  State  formed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  the  time  of  its  formation  its 
products  had  to  be  sold  to  Spanish  America. 
Spain  levied  a  duty  of  six  per  cent  upon  all 
products  brought  within  her  possessions,  and  six 
per  cent,  duty  on  all  the  money  brought  from 
them.     She  also  erected  two  forts,  one  at  Walnut 
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Hills,  the  other  six  miles  below  Memphis,  and 
all  boats  ascending  or  descending  the  Mississippi 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  duty  at  these  forts.  At 
last  they  became  heavy  and  oppressive,  and  in 
1795.  after  several  years  of  excitement,  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Kentucky  sent  Judge  Sebastian  to 
Orleans  to  obtain  from  the  Spanish  Governor  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  and  better  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  commercial  intercourse.  The  import 
duty  was  reduced  to  four  per  centn  the  export 
duty  was  abolished,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky 
were  given  permission  to  trade  with  all  parts  of 
Spanish  America.  If  the  Union  was  dissolved, 
Kentucky  would  not  endure  discriminating  duties; 
her  people  would  ally  themselves  with  that  part 
of  the  old  Union  most  favorable  to  her  interests. 
To  compel  negro  property  to  pay  for  its  own  pro- 
tection was  a  discrimination.  The  service  which 
slaver)'  rendered  to  Kentucky  more  than  balanced 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution.  Though 
New  York  had  increased  twenty  per  cent,  in  her 
population  by  reason  of  immigration,  though  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  had  increased  in  almost  equal 
proportion,  they  were  not  examples  for  Kentucky. 
European  immigrants  were  not  wanted.  "  I  thank 
God,"  said  Hardin,  "  that  the  negroes  keep  them 
out  of  Kentucky,  and  that  the  Northern  States 
keep  the  foreign  convicts  and  paupers  generally 
within  their  borders."  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  yet  a  greater  reason  for  supporting 
the  institution.  A  slave-holding  population  was 
the  finest  in  the  world.      In  a  non-slavc-holding 
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country  liberty  was  viewed  as  a  political  right, 
but  in  a  slave-holding  country  it  was  valued  as  a 
personal  privilege.  By  a  vote  of  fifty  to  thirty- 
nine  the  proposition  to  levy  specific  taxes  was  re- 
jected. By  a  vole  of  sixty-five  to  twenty-three  the 
convention  decided  that  the  right  of  property  is 
before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanc- 
tion, and,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-seven  to  ten,  that 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  his  property 
and  its  increase  was  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  any  property  whatever. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  deny  to  this  convention, 
or  to  any  that  might  be  assembled  by  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  right  or  the  power  to 
emancipate  cither  the  slaves  then  within  the  State 
or  their  descendants,  also  to  deny  the  Legislature 
the  power  to  pass  laws  for  their  emancipation — 
perhaps  the  high -water  mark  in  this  country  of 
the  effort  by  a  commonwealth  to  perpetuate  sla- 
very. The  ground  for  this  proposition  was  the 
right  of  property,  which  no  convention  could  makej 
insecure.  That  a  constitutional  convention  could' 
thus  be  limited  was  an  innovation  in  the  history 
of  a  slave. holding  State.  Usually  a  convention 
was  conceived  to  be  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign 
people,  and,  in  application  of  this  idea,  the  consti- 
tution which  it  made  was  not  submitted  to  the 
people  for  approval,  but  was  promulgated.*     In 

*  A*  in  Kentucky.  1793.  1799;  Tennessee  1796;    Louisiana, 
l8i3:  South  Carolina,  1776.  (778.  1790;  Virginii.  I77<>:   Mary- 
land, 1776:  Delaware,  1776,  1792.  iSji  :  Georgia,  1776.  1789.  1795 
1798;    Nonh  Carolina.  1776;    Alabanui.   1819;    Missouri,   iSso; 
Florida.  183S, 
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order  to  protect  slavery,  even  a  sovereign  con- 
stitution might  be  limited.  Because  the  slave 
u-as  property,  critics  of  the  Southern  States,  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  jwrsistency  with  which 
they  clung  to  slavery,  not  infrequently  have  shown 
an  incapacity  to  do  the  people  of  the  South  jus- 
tice. The  right  of  the  slave-holder  to  his  slave 
^^'as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  South,  essentially  the 
same  as  the  right  of  the  Northern  freeman  to  his 
cow  or  his  horse.  An  act  to  emancipate  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  North  would  have  been  no  more 
startling  there  than  In  the  South  was  any  proposi* 
tion  to  emancipate  slaves. 

Slavery  was  bound  to  continue  as  long  as  it 
was  a  s^e  kind  of  property.  It  rested  entirely 
upon  an  economic  foundation.  Men  do  not  long 
continue  to  invest  their  money  in  any  Uind  of 
property  in  which  the  elements  of  security  are 
overbalanced  by  the  elements  of  danger.  John 
Brown  struck  the  death 'blow  of  slavery  when  he 
made  it  too  insecure  to  be  an  object  of  invest- 
ment. Although  slavery  was  abolished  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  altruistic  law — the  law  of  that  powerful 
moral  sentiment  which  ultimately  transforms  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country — yet  with  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law  there  was  the  working  of  eco- 
nomic laws  by  which  slave  property  became  less 
secure.  When  it  ceased  to  be  protected  as  prop- 
erty, slaver)'  ceased.  In  conformity  with  a  false 
interpretation  of  those  economic  laws,  the  Ken- 
tucky convention  of  1S50  sought  to  make  slave 
property  absolutely  secure.     Not  one  word  was 
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said  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
person  enslaved.  As  was  rep^atedlj'  declared, 
he  differed  in  law  from  no  other  kind  of  per- 
sonal properly.  There  were  a  few  members  of 
the  convention,  however,  who  looked  beyond  this 
legal  relation.  In  their  opinion  slavery  could 
have  "but  a  transitory  existence  in  Kentucky; 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  world  was  against 
it,  and  before  this  sentiment  slavery  for  fifty 
years  had  been  receding."  It  was  a  sentiment 
deeply  and  widely  formed  among  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  all  the  free  States  it  was 
universal,  and  existed  with  such  intensity  that 
only  by  accident  henceforth  could  a  fugitive 
slave  be  reclaimed  from  a  free  State.  The  cli- 
mate and  the  productions  of  Kentucky  did  not 
require  slave  labor.  Different  conditions  existed 
in  the  more  Southern  States,  where  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  slaves,  which  must  continue 
until  the  vacant  lands  were  settled.  The  inse- 
curity of  slave  property  in  Kentucky,  the  great 
and  continual  demand  for  it  in  the  cotton  and  the 
sugar  Slates,  the  increasing  disposition  among 
the  people  of  the  State  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
would  continue  in  ever- increasing  force,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations  would  remove  sla- 
very, In  its  existing  form,  from  Kentucky — if  the 
institution  was  left  to  itself  and  to  the  forces  oper- 
ating upon  it.  This  natural  remedy  for  slavery 
would  be  more  proper,  more  peaceful,  and  more 
effective  than  any  which  the  meddling  interfer- 
ence of  the  day  could  apply.    The  history  of  sla- 
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very  proved  that  it  was  progressing  to  its  end. 
Admitting  it  to  be  the  paramount  and  immutable 
law  of  man  and  of  nature  that  the  people  of  every 
State  may  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  their 
self  -  preservation,  human  regulations  could  not 
control  slavery.  If  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  could 
not  be  kept  there  without  bringing  social  disor- 
ganization, ruin,  and  desolation  upon  the  State, 
was  it  not  better  to  choose  the  lesser  evil  ?  There- 
fore, as  long  as  slavery  could  continue  in  Ken- 
tucky without  bringing  its  white  population  into 
eminent  danger,  no  convention,  however  great  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  measure,  could  rightfully 
emancipate  slaves  without  making  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  them ;  but  such  a  provision  at  best 
could  be  but  of  a  temporary  nature. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FREE  STATES  AND  SLAVE  STATES  CONTRASTED 

No  argument  against  slavery  advanced  in  this 
convention  was  more  persuasive  than  the  citations 
from  the  census  of  1840  by  Woodson,  a  lawyer  rep- 
resenting the  counties  of  Knox  and  Harland.  He 
did  not  make  his  citations  directly  from  the  cen- 
sus, but  availed  himself  of  Theodore  Parker's  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  the  United  States — an  author- 
ity which  some  might  think  would  not  be  quoted 
in  a  constitutional  convention  of  a  slave-holding 
State.*  When  Ohio  was  settled,  Kentucky  had  a 
population  of  nearly  seventy -four  thousand  (73,- 
677,  in  1790),  of  whom  twelve  thousand  (12,430) 
were  slaves ;  but  in  forty  years  the  population  of 
Ohio  had  increased  to  a  million  and  a  half  (1,519,- 
467),  while  Kentucky  had  less  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  (779,828),  including  free  negroes  —  the 
slave  population  being  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  (182,258).  A  similar  difference  ap- 
peared on  contrasting  Kentucky  with  Indiana  or 
Illinois.  The  effect  of  slavery  was  also  shown  in 
comparing  the  wealth  of  the  States.     The  prop- 

*  A  Letter  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  Touching  the 
Matter  of  Slavery.  By  Theodore  Parker.  Boston ;  James  Mun- 
roe  &•  Company,  MDCCCXLViii. :  tio  pages. 
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erty  of  Ohio  was  worth  four  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  ($421,067,991).  that  of  Kentucky  but  two 
hundred  and  seventy -three  millions  ($272,847,. 
696);  and  if  the  value  of  slaves,  computed  at  four 
hundred  dollars  apiece,  was  deducted,  the  untirc 
wealth  of  the  State  was  less  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  ($224,220,295).  Each  citizen 
of  Ohio  was  worth,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars;  the  citizen  of  Kentucky, 
exclusive  of  his  projicrty  in  slaves,  was  worth 
but  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars.  Virgin- 
ia was  larger  than  New  England  and  possessed 
a  more  productive  soil  and  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages, yet  how  great  the  contrast.  The  capi- 
tal employed  in  Virginia  in  manufactures  was 
eleven  millions  (Si  1.360.861),  in  New  England 
eighty-six  millions  ($86,824,229).  Virginia  had  four 
millions  ($4,229,500)  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
New  England  nearly  five  times  as  much  ($19,467,- 
793).  In  the  fisheries,  New  England  had  nearly 
fifteen  millions  ($14,691,291).  Virginia  but  twenty- 
eight  thousand  ($28,383).  The  banking  capital 
of  Virginia  was  three  millions  and  a  half  ($3.- 
637400),  that  of  New  England  almost  twenty 
times  as  much  ($62,134,850).  The  agricultural 
products  of  Virginia  ($59,085,821)  were  but  little 
more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  those  of  New 
England  ($74,749,889).  Nor  was  the  difference 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States  shown  in 
tbcac  two  commonwealths  only.  It  was  a  differ- 
ence characteristic  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country. 
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The  annual  productions  of  the  South  were  vaJ- 
ued  at  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  millions 
(J312, 380,151),  those  of  the  free  States  at  three 
hundred  and  forty -two  millions  ($342,007446); 
but  this  apparent  equality  ceased  when  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  South 
(1,984.886)  was  compared  with  the  number  en- 
gaged in  the  North  (1.735,086).  The  cotton,  the 
sugar,  the  rice,  and  the  tobacco  exported  from  the 
South  to  foreign  countries  in  one  year  were  valued 
at  scvcnty-fi\-c  millions  of  dollars  ($74,866,310,  in 
1840);  but  the  agricultural  products  of  New  York 
State  alone  at  this  time  were  of  the  value  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eight  millions  ($108,275.- 
281) — one  free  State  exceeding  in  the  value  of 
its  e.Yports  all  those  of  the  South  by  nearly  thir- 
ty-four millions.  The  South  manufactured  ar- 
ticles to  the  value  of  forty-two  millions  ($42,178,- 
1S4);  the  free  States,  articles  to  nearly  five  times 
this  amount  ($197,658,400).  The  aggregate  earn- 
ings of  the  slave  States  were  four  hundred  millions 
($403,429,718):  of  the  free  Slates,  sL\  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  ($658,705,108).  The  income  of  New 
York  alone  exceeded  by  more  than  four  millions 
the  incomes  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  together.  The  prod- 
uct of  free  labor  exceeded  annually,  by  more 
than  nine  millions,  the  united  earnings  of  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Essex  County,  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
ninety-five  thousand  (94.987),  produced  as  much 
as  the  entire   State   of  South    Carolina,  with   a 
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population  nearly  six  times  as  great  (549.398). 
Ohio  possessed  double  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Kentucky.  Her  wheat  and  Indian-corn  were  as 
valuable  as  the  whole  of  the  products  of  her  slave 
neighbor  on  the  south.  Indeed,  all  the  products  of 
Kentucky  exceeded  only  by  one-fourth  the  value 
of  the  hay  crop  of  Ohio. 

Nor  was  the  contrast  between  free  soil  and 
slave  soil  wholly  measured  by  these  productions  of 
material  wealth.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  fif- 
teen slave  States,  and  in  Territories  having  slaves, 
two  hundred  thousand  scholars  attendinir  the 
various  primary  schools  {201,085).  The  primary 
schools  in  the  free  Slates  were  attended  by  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  thousand  (r.626,038).  In  the 
primar}*  schools  of  Ohio  alone  there  were  seven- 
teen thousand  scholars  more  than  in  all  the  slave 
States  (17,524;  the  total  number  of  scholars  at- 
tending school  in  the  State  was  218.609).  South 
Carolina  had  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  schol- 
ars in  her  schools  {12,520),  New  York  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  {502.367).  Southern  high -schools 
were  attended  by  thirty-six  thousand  scholars 
{35.935),  Northern  by  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  (432.38S).  Virginia,  the  largest  of  the 
slave  States,  had  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one  scholars  in  her  high-schools;  Rhode 
Island,  the  smallest  of  the  free  States,  had  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Massa> 
chusctts  alone  had  more  than  four  times  (158.351) 
as  many  students  in  her  high-schools  than  had  all 
the  slave  States.    The  academics  and  grammar 
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schools  in  the  slave  States  were  attended  by  fifty- 
three  thuusand  scholars  {52,906),  those  of  the  free 
Slates  by  ninety-seven  thousand  (97,174).  The 
free  white  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  in  the  slave  States  {1,368,325)  were  but 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  in  the 
free  States  {3.536,686).  At  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  North  there  were  in  attendance  more 
than  two  million  pupils  (2,213,444);  in  those  of 
the  South  there  were  not  one -third  of  a  million 
(301,173).  Of  twenty. five  free  white  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  live  and  twenty  in  the  slave 
States,  five  were  at  school;  in  the  free  States, 
three  times  this  number.  One -tenth  of  the  free 
white  population  of  age  in  the  South  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  the  free  States  but  one  per- 
son in  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  suffered  from  this 
inability.  Nor  was  the  census  of  1S40  the  only 
friend  of  free  institutions;  equally  friendly  were 
the  opinions  of  patriots  and  statesmen.  Jefferson 
and  Henr)\  Washington  and  Ma.son,  Wesley  and 
Wilberforce,  Hreckinridge  and  Cuslis,  Pinckney 
and  Monroe  had  recorded  their  opinions  that 
slavery  was  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

To  these  data,  and  the  opinions  of  these  friends 
of  freedom,  a  member  immediately  replied  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics,  but  he 
did  deny  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  —  a 
denial  characteristic  of  all  pro-slavery  discussions. 
That  these  statistics  and  these  opinions  had  slight 

effect  on  the  convention  was  shown  by  the  rejcc- 
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tion  of  an  amendment  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  owner  to  emancipate  his  slave,  and  of  another 
sanctioning  compensatory  em.incipation  by  the 
Legislature :  but  the  proposition  lo  deny  lo  the 
convention,  or  to  any  that  might  afterwards  be 
called,  the  power  to  authorize  the  Legislature  to 
pass  laws  for  emancipation  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-five  to  two. 

Over-legislation  in  Kentucky,  as  in  other  com- 
monwealths, had  produced  confusion  and  contra- 
dictions. It  was  proposed  to  instruct  the  first 
General  Assembly  under  the  new  constitution  to 
appoint  a  commission  learned  in  the  law  to  re- 
vise and  codify  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  so  as  to  have  but  one  law  on  any 
one  subject.  The  reWsion  should  be  free  from 
technical  terms,  A  similar  revision  had  been  ef- 
fected in  Louisiana,  and  the  result  was  the  Living- 
stone code.  A  similar  revision  had  been  effected 
in  New  York.  By  the  New  York  code,  prepared 
by  the  authority  of  the  constitution  of  1846,  many 
old  inconveniences  in  the  law  had  been  removed 
and  many  reforms  in  securing  justice  had  been 
adopted.  The  meaningless  distinctions  between 
common  law  and  equity  had  been  abolished,  and 
all  legal  actions  had  been  simplified.  Ohio  was 
contemplating  codification.  By  a  majority  of  two 
votes  it  was  determined  to  strike  out  the  require- 
ment that  the  code  should  be  wholly  "  in  plain 
English  ";  by  a  majority  of  eight  the  provision  for 
a  commission  on  codification  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  slavery  was  resumed  at  the 
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evening  session.  Its  defenders  attempted  to  show 
that  other  causes  tl^an  slavery  had  retarded  the 
progress  of  Kentucky  as  compared  with  that  of 
Ohio.  That  slavery  did  not  retard  population  was 
evident  from  the  increase  of  population  in  Missouri 
and  Alabama,  an  Increase  greater  comparatively 
than  that  in  Ohio.  Defective  land  titles  in  Ken- 
tucky had  caused  many  immigrants  to  pass  through 
the  State  without  locating.  If  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky lost  his  land,  he  could  move  into  a  Western 
State,  where  land  was  plentiful, and  therefore  cheap, 
and  to  be  had  with  a  good  title.  Congress  had  giv- 
en  a  bounty  for  emigration  from  the  older  States 
to  the  new,  by  oflfering  the  public  lands  on  highly 
favorable  terms.  Not  only  had  the  price  been  re- 
duced from  two  dollars  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre,  but,  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  immi- 
gration, the  public  lands,  when  entered,  had  been 
exempted  from  taxation  for  five  years.  Louisville 
had  not  increased  as  fast  in  population  as  Cincin- 
nati; neither  had  Cincinnati  increased  as  fast  as 
St.  Louis.  Thu.s  the  slow  increase  of  population 
u-as  not  confined  to  Kentucky.  By  the  census  of 
1790  the  eight  free  States  had  each  a  larger  pop- 
ulation than  Kentucky.*  In  1850.  but  three  of 
these — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachu- 
setts— had  a  larger  population.!    True,  when  Ken- 


*  This  iacludes  tli«  district  ot  Maine,  with  n  popuktion  o( 

♦  In  1850  the  population  of  Kentucky  was  98240$ :  New  Vorlc, 
3.097.3W:  Peniwylvania.  3.3M.7S6:  Ohid,  1,960.329:  IndiAno, 
yli%^t6-.  Ma»acbu9ctts,  994.514. 
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tucky  had  seventy  thousand  people,  in  1790,  Ohio 
was  a  wilderness,  and  m  1S50  Ohio  had  the  greater 
population.  This  change  was  evidently  not  due 
to  slavery  alone,  because  in  1790  Massachusetts 
had  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,*  but  in  1850  a  smaller  population  than 
Kentucky.t  It  was  not  slavery,  but  the  premium 
offered  to  immigrants  to  the  West,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  land -titles  of  Kentucky,  that  had 
chiefly  kept  down  its  population.  It  was  said  that 
slavery  retarded  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State.  Kentucky  had  been  less  prodigal  than 
Ohio,  and  consequently  was  behind  her  in  inter- 
nal improvements. 

The  debt  in  Kentucky  was  but  one-fifth  of  the 
debt  of  Ohio.  Had  the  State  chosen  to  go  into 
debt  to  an  equal  extent,  it  too  could  have  had  rail- 
roads and  canals.  Was  it  better  to  go  into  debt, 
as.did  Ohio,  or  to  progress  more  slowly  and  upon 
a  firmer  foundation?  In  Ohio  the  average  tax 
for  the  last  five  years  had  been  fifty  five  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars;  in  Kentucky  it  had  reached 
only  nineteen  cents.  It  was  said,  again,  that  sla- 
very prevented  education,  in  evidence  of  which 
were  cited  the  numerous  free  schools  of  the  free 
States  and  the  lack  of  them  in  Kentucky.  Had 
Ohio  been  wholly  dependent  upon  her  own  re- 
sources for  her  educational  prosperity,  she  would 
have  been  behind  Kentucky.     She  derived  her 

•  378.787- 

t  Thb  •uicmcni  is  incorrect,  as  Massachusetts  ia  tSjo  had 
ia,tagmore  tlun  Kentucky. 
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educational  funds,  not  from  her  own,  but  from  ex- 
ternal sources.  The  federal  government  treated 
Ohio  as  a  favored  child:  it  treated  Kentucky  as  a 
step -child.  It  had  done  nothing  for  Kentucky. 
A  part  of  the  prosperity  of  Ohio  was  due  to  the 
liberah'ty  of  Virginia  in  surrendering  her  title  to 
her  Western  land.  In  the  aggregate,  Ohio  had 
the  resources  of  the  Vii^jnia  military  school  fund, 
of  the  United  States  military  school  fund,  of 
the  Western  Reserve  school  fund,  of  every  six- 
teenth section  of  public  land,  of  the  ministerial 
sections  numbered  twenty-nine,  and  of  the  Mora- 
vian school  fund.  In  addition  to  these,  the  State 
had  received  numerous  donations  of  land  from  the 
general  government,  and  two  millions  of  surplus 
revenue  in  the  federal  distribution  of  1837.  No 
such  aid  as  any  of  these  had  been  given  to  Ken- 
tucky. Although  Ohio  had  twice  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  yet  the  value  of  taxable  property  in 
Kentucky  increased  eighteen  millions  in  the  year 
1848,  and  at  the  same  ratio  the  taxable  property 
in  Ohio  should  have  increased  thirty-six  millions. 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  increased  but  ten  millions, 
Kentucky,  with  one -third  of  the  population  and 
one-third  of  the  laborers  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in 
that  year  increased  her  wealth  nearly  five  and  a 
half  millions  above  both  those  States.  It  v^as  said 
that  slavery  had  been  ruinous  of  the  morals  of  the 
State.  Was  this  proved  when  Ohio  had  thirty- 
seven  per  cent,  more  convicts  in  her  penitentiary 
than  had  Kentucky,  when  Illinois  had  nine  per 
cent,  more,  Michigan  ninety-two  per  cent,  New 
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York  ninety-  nine  per  cent.  ?  when  the  only  free 
State  having  a  smaller  percentage  than  Kentucky 
was  Indiana,  and  that  State  had  in  proportion  to 
its  population  only  eleven  per  cent.  less?  The  ef- 
fect of  slaverj'  on  pauperism  might  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  Shelby  County  had 
two  Representatives,  though  not  quite  entitled  to 
two  by  its  population.  From  its  delegates  to  the 
convention  it  was  learned  that  on  the  basis  (rf 
pauperism  in  Shelby  County  there  would  be  about 
four  hundred  paupers  in  the  whole  State.  On 
the  basis  of  pauperism  in  Jefferson,  Uullitt,  and 
Shelby  counties,  the  whole  number  in  the  State 
would  be  about  one  thousand.  Kentucky  might 
be  contrasted  with  Massachusetts,  which  had  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  paupers  in  JS48.  I'or 
these  the  people  of  that  Slate  erected  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  almshouses,  for  which  they  were 
taxed  over  a  million  of  dollars,  and  in  addtlion,  for 
the  support  of  these  paupers,  they  paid  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  entire  annual  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kentucky.  Might  it  not.  then,  be  said 
that  the  absence  of  slavery  was  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism in  Massachusetts  ? 

The  good  effects  expected  from  emancipation 
had  not  been  realized.  From  1790  lo  1830  there 
were  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  emanci- 
pations in  the  Northern  States.*  the  number  de- 
clining after  iSio.     The  cause  of  the  decline  was 
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the  "little  benefit  apparently  which  had  resulted 
from  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  conse- 
quent relaxation  of  effort  by  the  friends  of  emanci- 
pation." Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  had 
resulted  even  more  unfavorably.  The  friends  of 
emancipation  had  long  argued  that  free  labor  was 
cheaper  than  slave — that  one  freeman  under  the 
stimulus  of  wages  would  do  twice  the  tabor  of  the 
slave,  compelled  to  industry  by  the  whip  —  and, 
therefore,  that  slave  labor  was  a  great  economic 
error. 

Public  sentiment  in  England  had  compelled  the 
government  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  West  In* 
dies.  On  the  ist  of  August,  1838,  they  were  de- 
clared free.  Emancipation  soon  brought  on  3 
crisis,  the  nature  of  which  was  disclosed  by  con- 
trasting the  exportation  of  sugar  before  and  after 
emancipation.  From  1831  to  1833,  three  years  of 
slavery,  the  export  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
was  three  million  eight  hundred  thousand  hun- 
dred-weight.* From  1835  to  1837,  three  years  of 
apprenticeship,  the  exports  amounted  to  less  than 
three  and  a  half  millions;!  from  1839  to  1841, 
three  years  of  freedom,  the  exjiorts  fell  to  less 
than  two  and  a  half  millions.^  The  English 
government  soon  found  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  greatly  lessened,  and  the  home  supply  of 
tropical  products  falling  below  the  actual  wants  of 
its  people,  and  this  diminution  made  it  impossible 
to  provide  any  surplus  for  the  colonial  market,  or 
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to  furnish  products  to  other  markets  which  she 
had  lormerly  supplied.  The  result  was  an  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  market  for  slave-grown 
products  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  slave-trade.* 
This  experience  established  the  fact  that  emanci- 
pation, either  in  England  or  in  the  Northern 
States,  had  not  produced  the  good  results  expect* 
ed  from  it.  Could  a  different  result  be  hoped 
for  in  Kentucky  ?  The  condition  of  emancipated 
slaves  might  be  seen  in  the  Island  of  Barbadocs, 
the  most  fruitful  in  the  West  Indies.  There  plenty 
of  laborers  could  be  employed  at  fifteen  cents  a  day. 
They  had  been  free  twelve  years,  and  knew  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  living  was  by  work,  yet  evi- 
dences of  decay  and  impending  nitn  were  on  every 
side.  One -half  of  the  estates  in  the  island  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  provost-marshal,  who,  as  sheriff. 
was  selling  them  on  judgments  to  pay  creditors. 
Did  Kentucky  desire  labor  at  fifteen  cents  a  day 
and  one-half  of  its  plantations  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff?  Upon  England  the  effect  of  emancipa- 
tion had  been  well  stated  in  the  London  Times: 
"  The  will  of  the  people  of  England  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  nation  had  been  applied 
with  absolute  authority  to  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very in  the  British  dominions.  The  Northern 
States  of  America  had  no  such  power  to  alter 
the   institution   and  the   tenures  of  property  in 


*  Compare  this  statement,  which  the  member  quoted  (rofn  the 
Watmintler  Rfvirof.  wilh  the  letter  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Sccro- 
tuy  cA  State,  to  WillUm  R.  King.  Ainbiu»dor  at  Paris,  August 
il.  1*44. 
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the  slave-holding  States.  Congress  itself  had  no 
such  power;  j-et  if  it  possessed  this  power,  and 
had  the  will  and  the  means  to  carry  out  a  gen- 
eral measure  of  abolition,  the  experiment  made 
by  the  British  government,  and  the  condition  in 
which  the  British  West  Indies  were  placed  by 
emancipation,  were  a  most  unanswerable  argument 
against  such  a  scheme." 

If  England  u-as  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by 
emancipation,  if  this  was  the  effect  of  it  in  other 
countries,  could  a  different  result  be  expected  if 
it  was  resorted  to  in  Kentucky?  No  man  was 
wilting  to  see  emancipation  without  colonization, 
but  colonization  was  impracticable.  New  York, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  were 
cited  as  precedents  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
of  color,  but  none  of  these  States,  though  they 
had  emancipated  their  slaves,  had  colonized  them. 
With  all  her  power  and  wealth.  New  York  could 
not  colonize  her  t^venty  thousand  negroes,  nor 
Pennsylvania  her  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  when 
these  commonwealths  had  abolished  slavery. 
Could  Kentucky  colonize  her  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand?*  The  free  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  fourteen  millions  of  whitcs.t  and  with 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty- five  thousand  ne- 
grocs,^  were  unable  to  colonize  this  compara- 
tively insignificant  number.  Again,  it  had  been 
said  that  in  manufactures  the  free  surpassed  the 

*  220.991. 

f  The  populaiton  of  th«  trtt  Suieit  In  tS;o  wu  14,0^0^446. 
1  Tfae  negro popuUtion  in  these  Sutesat  ihtatinie  wassSj.sA^. 
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slave  States,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that 
all  articles  used  in  Kentucky  were  produced  in 
the  Northern  Stales.  On  the  contrary,  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  raw  material  used  in  their  manufact- 
ures, the  Northern  Stales  depended  on  the  slave 
Slates.  Take  away  from  the  Northern  States  the 
cotton,  the  hemp,  and  the  tobacco  obtained  from 
the  South,  and  the  value  of  their  manufactures 
would  be  reduced  at  least  three-fourths.  It  was 
said  that  the  exports  from  the  city  of  New  York 
were  greater  than  all  those  from  the  Southern 
States;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  exports  from  New  York  was  sent 
thither  from  other  States.  One-third  of  the  cotton 
raised  in  Louisiana  and  the  corn  and  hemp  of 
Kentucky  was  shipjicd  to  foreign  ports  from  New 
York.  Therefore,  viewed  from  every  point  of 
view.slavery  was  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  At 
least  it  was  not  the  cause  for  any  backwardness  of 
Kentucky,  whether  in  population,  in  education,  in 
morality,  or  in  wealth.  By  a  vote  of  more  than 
five  to  one  it  was  decided  to  deny  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners,  and  immigrants  should 
have  the  privilege  of  bringing  their  slaves  with 
them ;  but  the  Assembly  should  be  empowered  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  State  as 
merchandise. 

The  discussion  of  the  status  of  the  slave  in- 
evitably led  to  a  debate  on  the  position  of  the  free 
negro.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
was  also  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  adopted  as 
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the  paramount  law  of  the  State  when  she  entered 
the  Union  as  a  sovereign  member.  Thai  Consti- 
tution was  binding  on  the  people  of  Kentucky. 
The  only  provision  in  it  having  the  slightest  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  free  negroes  declared  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  several  Slates.  What  was  the  true  consti- 
tutional meaning  of  the  word  "citizen"?  If  the 
free  negro  was  not  a  citizen,  although  he  might 
be  a  subject,  he  was  not  included  within  the  pro- 
vision. The  term  "citizen"  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  civil  law.  A  Roman  citizen  entided  to 
the  privileges  of  the  state  carried  with  him  into 
all  the  provinces  of  the  republic  the  right  of 
protection  by  Roman  law.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  going 
into  any  State  in  the  Union  carried  wilh  him  the 
same  right  of  protection  under  the  laws  of  that 
State  as  that  to  which  its  own  citizens  were  en- 
titled. In  1789  free  negroes  were  not  citizens  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  A  large  portion  of  the 
population  was  then  composed  of  African  slaves 
and  Indians,  and  the  broad  term,**  We  the  people," 
must  be  understood  to  embrace  whites  alone, 
otherwise  it  would  embrace  all  the  slaves,  the  free 
negroes,  and  the  Indians  who  were  then  within 
the  limits  of  the  country.  It  would  make  citizens 
of  all  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  in  whom 
the  right  of  property  was  guaranteed  bi|j|^|jg  fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  slaves,  as  prop« 
made  the  basis  of  taxation   and   rcpresentatif 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made 
by  whites  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Congress,  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  providing 
for  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  applied  the 
power  to  white  persons  only.  Nearly  all  the 
Slates  had  given  the  same  construction,  for  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  they 
began  to  limit  the  immigration  of  free  blacks, 
showing  that  they  were  not  then  considered  citi- 
zens. 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had  given 
the  same  construction  by  uniformly  refusing  to 
issue  passports  to  free  negroes.  The  term  "  per* 
son  "  as  cons^trued  by  the  courts,  was  applicable 
to  the  white  race  only.  Congress  had  power  to 
make  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  although 
a  State  might  grant  every  Stale  and  political  right 
to  an  African,  it  could  not  thereby  make  him  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  entitle  him 
to  the  privileges  guaranteed  ^y  that  instrument 
to  white  citizens.  Free  negroes,  thus  haWng  no 
fright  of  citizenship,  were  left  to  the  discretionary 
:tion  of  the  States,  and  each  State  had  power 
to  impose  any  humane  restriction  upon  him.  He 
might  be  a  subject;  he  could  not  be  a  citizen.* 
There  were  few  emancipationists  In  Kentucky,  al- 
though it  was  reported  that  there  were  many.    To 


*  As   authority  for  time  Meu.  reference  was  made  to  Ten> 
£■«)•««  ttt.  Ctoybouroe.  i   Meigs,  33!;  1  Little,  317;  Judije  Qui- 
ck's opinloas;  also  2  Keat,  70-71 ;  Hobbs  vi.  Paggs.6  Watu. 
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emancipate  the  negro  was  to  make  him  a  freeman. 
No  Kentucky  emancipationist  defended  such  a 
transformation.  Nearly  all  of  the  emancipationists 
in  Kentucky  were  slave-holders,  yet  few  of  them 
had  freed  their  slaves.  Emancipation  was  not 
prompted  by  love  of  the  negro,  but  by  a  cotd  and 
heartless  calculation  of  profit  and  loss.  The 
wealthy  champion  of  emancipation  wished  to  con- 
vert his  own  slaves  into  cash.  Emancipation,  for 
the  time  at  least,  would  reduce  the  value  of  land. 
The  emancipationist  would  invest  the  jjrice  of  his 
negroes  in  land,  enlarge  his  domains,  and  surround 
himself  with  a  dependent  and  cringing  tenantry. 
Meantime  the  miserable  slaves  formerly  belonging 
to  him,  over  whom  he  had  shed  so  many  tears  of 
sympathy,  would  be  laboring  in  the  cotton-fields 
and  sugar  plantations  of  the  distant  South.  The 
whole  plan  of  emancipation  was  cruel  to  the  negro 
and  unjust  to  his  owner  \  cruel,  because  it  tore  the 
negro  from  those  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up,  with  whom  he  had  many  sympathies,  and  ex- 
iled him  to  be  a  slave  among  strangers;  unjust  to 
the  owner,  because  it  robbed  him  of  property  to 
which  he  was  rightfully  entitled.  Colonization 
was  visionary  and  impracticable.  To  colonize 
half  a  million  negroes  annually  in  Africa  for  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  would  exhaust  the  revenues  of 
the  Union.  They  would  be  sent,  without  refer- 
ence to  character  or  constitution,  to  encounter  a 
wilderness  and  an  unfriendly  climate,  by  which 
they  would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 

It  was  certain  that  the  negro  could  never  be 
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free  in  America.  Far  better  was  it  for  the  negroes 
and  the  whites  that  slavery  should  remain.  Fa- 
natics might  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased  about 
the  natural  rights  of  man ;  they  could  not  make 
the  negro  free  in  the  United  States,  They  might 
read  to  him  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
until  they  were  hoarse,  still  they  could  not  change 
his  Ethiopian  skin.  In  no  State  was  he  really 
free.^  In  the  North  he  scarcely  enjoyed  any  other 
liberty  than  that  of  starving  and  dying.  He  was 
not  admitted  to  the  social  circle;  he  could  not 
eat  at  the  same  table  or  ride  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  whites ;  he  was  assigned  a  separate  seat 
in  church,  and  worshipped  at  a  different  altar; 
when  he  died,  his  body  was  placed  in  a  graveyard 
ai>art  from  that  for  the  burial  of  white  men.  Far 
worse  was  the  condition  of  the  free  negro  in  the 
North  than  that  of  the  slave  in  the  South.  No 
State  wanted  free  negroes,  and  nearly  all  States 
had  stringent  laws  against  their  admission.  Every- 
where in  America  they  were  spumed  and  trodden 
underfoot;  in  Kentucky  they  were  an  unmiti- 
gated curse.  Yet  the  question  remained — What 
should  be  done  with  the  free  negro  in  Kentucky? 
Should  he  be  banished  by  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  ?  Should  he  be  made  the  chief  attack  of  the 
criminal  code,  suffer  transportation  from  the  State, 
and,  if  he  returned,  be  sold  again  into  seiritude? 
Should  Kentucky,  like  Maryland,  maintain  a 
colony  in  Liberia,  to  which  free  negroes  might  be 


•  See  Vol.  I..  Cttap.  zil. 
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transported?  Should  petty  misdemeanors,  when 
committed  by  free  negroes,  become  felonies,  and 
be  punished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ridding  the 
State  of  this  despised  class  ?  Should  an  emanci- 
pated negro  in  Kentucky,  or  a  free  negro  or  mu- 
latto immigrating  to  tt.  who  refused  to  leave  the 
State,  be  deemed  guilly  of  felony,  and  be  punished 
by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary?  In  prosecut- 
ing slaves  and  free  negroes  for  felony,  should  in- 
quest by  a  grand  jury  be  abolished  ?  There  was 
little  variation  in  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  the  answers  and  the  variations  were  equally 
unfavorable  to  the  free  negro.  He  was  an  anom- 
aly in  a  slave-holding  State;  in  the  machinery  of 
slavery  he  was  a  clog;  socially,  in  so  far  as  slavery 
was  a  social  system,  he  was  an  agitator  and  an  in- 
surgent. 

That  the  end  of  slavery  in  America  was  rapidly 
approaching  was  evident  from  the  fierce  efforts 
made  by  slave-holding  Slates,  in  this  year  of  grace 
1850,  to  make  the  institution  secure.  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  seemed  to  be  exhausting 
their  resources  in  order  to  tighten  the  bonds  of 
the  slave,  and  the  solemn  formulation  of  these 
efforts  in  State  constitutions  was  mild  compared 
with  their  formulation  in  the  laws.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  when  the  shackles  of  the  slave  should 
fall  from  him,  slavocracy  was  making  spasmodic 
efforts,  and,  as  it  thought,  reasonably,  to  make 
slavery  perpetual.  The  virulence  engendered  by 
the  opposition  to  slavery  fell  upon  the  free  negro. 
This  is  evident  from  the  treatment  he  received  in 
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the  conventions  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia in  1850.  Yet  by  the  constitutions  and  the 
laws  of  other  equally  sovereign  Slates,  the  free 
negro  -wvis  a  citizen,  and  entitled  by  the  national 
Constitution  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  any 
Stale  in  the  Union.  The  pro-slavery  men  in  the 
Kentucky  convention  planned  to  make  slavery 
secure  by  the  new  constitution.  The  provision 
securing  it  w-as  not  to  be  submitted  separately 
for  the  approval  of  the  electors.  They  must  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  constitution  as  a  whole.  Rather 
than  reject  it.  they  would  accept  it  with  a  radical 
prcwilavery  clause  making  it  impossible  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  commonwealth.  It,  therefore,  be- 
came of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  man- 
ner of  amending  the  constitution  should  operate 
solely  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  It  was  not 
wise,  however,  to  deny  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, or  to  the  people,  the  right  to  permit  emanci- 
pation. No  attempt  in  this  manner  to  fetter  the 
action  of  the  sovereign  people  should  be  per- 
mitted. The  result  might  be  obtained  more  easily 
by  making  it  impossible  to  choose  any  other  than 
a  pro^Iavery  convention.  To  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution, the  representatives  of  the  people  might 
be  trusted  better  than  the  people  themselves. 
This  idea  conformed  in  every  detail  with  the 
Southern  conception  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, that  it  possessed  sovereign  powers,  and  that 
the  people  should  promptly  accept  and  ratify  its 
work. 

The  Northern  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  consti- 
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tutional  convention  was  wholly  different:  The 
convention  is  merely  an  agent  of  the  people,  elected 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  government,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  for  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion. The  electors,  not  the  convention,  are  sover- 
eign.* It  is  only  a  committee  of  experts  selected 
to  arrange  a  plan  of  government,  but  wholly  in- 

•  "  The  convention  is  not  a  co-ordinnlc  branch  of  the  Ruvem- 
ment.  It  exercises  no  govcnicncnlAl  power,  but  ia  a  body  raised 
byUw.in  iiid  urilie  popular  desire  tu discuss  and  profwsc  amend- 
ments, which  have  no  porerninj;  force  so  long  as  they  remain 
propositions.  While  it  nets  ntthin  the  scope  of  its  delegated 
powers,  it  is  not  amcniiblc  (or  \xa  acts,  but  when  it  lutsunies  to 
legislate,  to  repeal  and  dispiace  existing  institutions  before  they 
are  displaced  by  the  adoption  of  its  propositions,  it  acts  without 
suthoritir,  and  llie  citizens  Injured  thereby  arc  entitled,  under  the 
declaration  of  rights,  to  an  open  court  and  tu  redress  at  our 
hands." — The  Powers  o(  a  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  case 
of  Wells  and  Others  vs,  the  Election  Commissioners,  7;  Pccm- 
sylvania  State  Kcporut.  205  (iJ?]).  This  doctrine  prevails  In  all 
Sutes  in  which  a  convention  submits  iu  work  to  tlie  electors  (or 
ratiiicalion.  The  contrar>'  opinion,  that  the  convention  hu  sov- 
ereign powers,  is  stated  as  follows :  "  We  have  spoken  of  the  con- 
stitutional convetiiion  as  a  sovereign  body,  and  that  character- 
ixation  perfectly  defines  the  correct  view,  in  Our  opinion,  of  the 
real  nature  of  thiit  august  assembly.  It  is  the  highest  legislative 
body  known  to  frpcmen  in  a  representative  government.  It  is 
supreme  in  its  sphere.  It  wields  the  powers  of  sovereif^ty,  spe* 
ciatly  delegated  to  it.  for  the  purpose  and  the  occasion,  by  the 
whole  electoral  body,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  en  mmnn wealth. 
The  sole  limiuition  upon  iu  powers  i*  thut  no  change  in  the 
form  of  go^'ernmcnt  shall  be  done  or  attcm[rted-" — bproulc  X't. 
Fredericks.  69  Miss..  898  (1891).  For  an  exhaustive  discvMsion 
of  (he  subject  see  Jameson's  Treatise  on  Connitutional  Conven- 
tions, their  History,  Power*.  »nd  Modes  of  Proceeding— Chap,  ri., 
*■  Of  the  Powers  of  Conventions  ";  Chap,  vii.,  -  Of  the  Submission 
of  Con stltul ions  to  the  People."  For  a  classilicaiion  of  American 
constitutions,  those  submitted  and  thoce  not  submitted  to  the 
people,  see  Appendix  B  of  Jameson's  work.  From  1776  to  iS>o, 
Ifae  division  b  as  follows :  Constitutions  not  submitted  to  tbe 
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capable  of  promulgating  it.  By  the  Southern  idea 
of  a  convention,  slavery  and  the  status  of  the 
free  negro  could  be  practically  determined  by  the 
convention  itself.  A  pro -slavery  convention 
implied  the  perpetuity  of  the  institution  and 
hostility  to  free  negroes.  The  chief  privilege 
of  the  elector  was  to  vote  in  approval  of  its 
work. 

In  this  convention  the  spirit  of  Native- Ameri- 
canism was  strong.  It  was  strengthened  by  slave- 
ocracy.  Kentucky  did  not  welcome  foreigners,  and 
the  memtx.'rs  of  the  convention  who  advocated 
Native-Americanism  easily  quoted  the  favorite 
platitudes  of  the  day  in  defence  of  their  position. 
vMthough  there  were  at  this  time  less  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  in 
America,*  although  the  face  of  one  bom  in  for- 
eign lands  was  seldom  seen  in  most  of  the  com- 

pw^le — South  Carolina.  1776. 1778.  l7po:  New  ttampsJiire.  1776: 
Virginia,  1776:  New  Jers«v.  1776;  New  Vork.  1777;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1776:  Maf>'Iand.  1776;  Delaware.  1776. 1795. 1831 ;  Georgia, 
177*.  179s.  1798;  North  Carolina.  1776;  Vcrraont,  1777;  l^ii- 
tuckf.  179Z.  1799;  Tcnncstce,  179A:  Ohio.  1801:  Lnuuiana.  iSti: 
Indiana.  1816;  Illinois.  1818:  Alabama.  1819:  Missouri.  lApo: 
ArkanaM.  1836;  Flrtri<)a.  18*5  — (Twenty -eight).  Con«iiut*n» 
sulimKted  to  chc  people— New  Hampshire.  1778.  1781.  r79i.i8so; 
Virginia.  1819.  18^:  New  Jereey.  1844:  New  York.  1831^846: 
Pennsylvania.  iVjSi  Maryland,  i8so>;i  i  North  Carolin^Hjs; 
UcoTicia,  i8]9i  MasnchuMtta.  1778,  178a  iSio;  Conne^cul, 
1818:  Rhode  Island.  iSu.  1841;  Tennessee.  i8>4:  Ohia  iSjo: 
Louisiana.  1845:  Indiana.  i8jo-;i :  MiBsissippi.  1817.  iSji;  Illi- 
nois, 1847;  Maine,  iSao;  MmouH.  1846;  lnwa.  1844. 1846:  Mich- 
iftan.  183;.  iSjo:  Texas.  184$:  Wiftromln.  1846.  1847;  California, 
1849— <Thirty-«ii).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  alter  1800  constitu- 
tions have  usually  been  sutmiilto]. 
•  3.144.602. 
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mmiities  of  the  South,*  yet  slaveocracy  loudly 
cried  out  that  American  institutions  were  in 
danger,  and  that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  in 
league  to  destroy  democracy  in  America.  Not 
free  government  alone,  but  Protestantism,  was  in 
danger.  Against  these  dangers  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  defence  was  slavery.  Tlierefore, 
the  institution  should  be  protected  not  only  in  the 
South,  but  it  should  be  extended  over  the  entire 
country.  As  a  cheap  defence  of  the  United  States, 
it  merited  the  support  of  the  people  in  every  com- 
monwcaUh.  Nations,  like  men,  had  fits  of  insanity. 
Abolitionism  was  a  passing  popular  madness.  As 
soon  as  the  true  character  of  slavery  was  under- 
stood, the  institution  would  be  rapidly  extended 
over  the  land.  The  Southern  slave-owner,  there- 
fore, looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Northern 
free-soiler  as  a  man  blind  to  his  own  interests. 
Native-Americanism,  however,  was  not  suffered  to 
dominate  the  convention.  The  members  who  ad- 
vocated it  spoke  boldly  and  at  length,  but  their 
more  conservative  associates  succeeded  in  kce|>- 
ing  it  nominally  out  of  the  constitution.  It  was, 
however,  substantially  incorporated  in  the  provi- 
sions favoring  the  perpetuity  of  slavery.  In  so 
far  ^  Native-Americanism  favored  slavery  it  dom- 
inaud  this  convention.  The  principal  reason  for 
eliminating  it  from  the  constitution,  except  in  its 
pro-slavery  provisions,  was  because,  in  the  opin- 


'  Penons  of  foreign  birth  residing  in  tbc  slave  States  in  1850 
numbered  241.665. 
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ion  of  many  members,  its  doctrines  violated  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  worship  and  of  conscience. 
The  constitution  ought  not  to  discrlnunnte  be- 
tween opposing  sects.  It  should  guarantee  to  all 
men  the  equal  protection  of  their  religious  and 
civil  rights.  By  accepting  the  one  and  rejecting 
the  other,  the  convention,  therefore,  carefully  dis- 
criminated between  the  political  and  the  religious 
elements  of  Native- Americanism. 

At  this  time,  in  many  parts  of  America  out- 
breaks between  Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
not  infrequent.  For  these  the  Native-American 
party  was  u^tually  blamed.  Several  outbreaks  of 
this  kind  were  cited  at  length  in  the  convention,* 
but  only  with  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  avail  itself 
of  all  the  Native-American  elements  favorable  to 
slavery. 

On  the  20th  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  It  not  only  shows  the  course  of  political 
thought  at  that  time  in  Kentucky,  but  also  that 
which  then  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
Union — that  the  people  could  more  safely  and 
wisely  exercise  the  powers  of  government  than 
could  their  delegates.  The  controlling  principle 
of  the  convention  had  been  the  restoration  of 
power  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated  —  the 
people.    They  were  anxious  for  reform,  and,  obe- 


■  Especulljr  the  riot  in  Sanduskf.  Ohio,  December  ii,  1849, 
rtlcrred  to  in  tbc  convention  five  days  Inter. 
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dient  to  their  wishes,  the  constitution  of  1799  had 
been  changed  by  providing  for  biennial  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  limited  in  their  duration  to 
sixty  days.  Public  credit  was  protected  by  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  contract- 
ing any  debt,  save  for  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  the  consent  of  the  people,  given  at 
the  polls.  The  executive  was  shorn  of  much  of 
his  power  and  patronage,  the  power  of  selecting 
agents  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  government  in  its  several  departments  being 
vested  directly  in  the  people.  It  was  still  the  duty 
of  the  Governor  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth, its  judges  were  made  elective.  A 
court  of  appeals  was  created  consisting  of  four 
judges.  The  State  was  to  be  divided  into  four 
districts,  in  each  of  which  an  appellate  judge  was 
to  be  elected  for  the  period  of  eight  years.  The 
Legislature  had  power  to  reduce  the  number  of 
judges  to  three.  The  number  of  judges  of  the 
circuit  court  was  reduced  from  nineteen  to  twelve, 
to  be  elected  for  six  years  in  their  respective  cir- 
cuits. The  old  county-court  system  was  abolished. 
In  each  county  the  people  were  to  elect  one  pre- 
siding judge  and  two  associate  judges,  having  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  county  courts  under  the 
constitution  of  1 799.  except  when  the  county  levy 
was  to  be  imposed  or  a  county  debt  was  to  be 
created,  when  the  General  Assembly  might  re- 
quire the  justices  of  the  peace,  also  elected  by  the 
people,  to  form  a  part  of  the  court  that  levied  the 
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county  taxes.  The  clerks  of  the  several  courts, 
the  sheriffs,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  con- 
stables, all  other  county  officers,  and  all  officers  of 
the  militia,  were  to  be  henceforth  elected  by  the 
people  at  stated  periods.  Public  credit  was  still 
further  sustained  by  declaring  the  resources  of  the 
sinking-fund  inviolable,  and  by  requiring  its  faith- 
ful application  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  public  debt.  The  school  fund  was 
dedicated  to  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction in  primary  schools,  in  which  each  county 
was  to  participate,  and  was  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution in  its  due  pniportion  of  the  fund,  thus 
bringing  the  means  of  an  elementary  education 
within  reach  of  all  the  white  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  old  relation  between  master  and 
slave  was  to  remain.  Public  sentiment,  far  from 
demanding  any  change,  expressly  rebuked  any 
constitutional  action  on  the  subject;  therefore  it 
was  left  untouched,  and  this  "  great  element  of 
wealth  and  of  social  and  political  power."  it  was 
supposed,  would  remain  "  undistxirbed  and  secure  " 
so  long  as  this  constitution  continued  the  para- 
mount law  of  the  State.  All  agreed  that  the  free 
negro  population  in  the  commonwealth  was  worth- 
less, and  greatly  detrimental  to  the  value  of  slaves 
as  well  as  to  the  security  of  slave-owners;  there- 
fore the  new  constitution  provided  that  no  slave 
should  be  emancipated  except  upon  condition  that 
he  be  sent  out  of  the  State.  The  constitution  could 
emanate  only  from  the  convention  as  the  organ 
of  the  people,  carrying  their  will  into  effect;  for 
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this  reason  the  work  of  the  convention  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of 
May  the  people  voted,  and  adopted  it  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  votes.* 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  Secretary'  of  State  laid 
the  official  returns  before  the  reassembled  con- 
vention. Though  approved  by  five -sevenths  of 
the  voters,  the  constitution  was  not  ratified  with- 
out many  expressions  of  disapproval,  and  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  revise  the  instrument,  so  that 
it  would  more  perfectly  satisfy  public  demands. 
The  revision  consisted  chiefly  in  changing  the 
time  for  the  election  of  State  officers.  There  was 
no  effort  to  modify  its  organic  provisions.  On 
the  loth  the  revised  constitution  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  convention,  and  on  the  i  ith,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  the  commonwealth,  became  its 
supreme  law. 

*  For  the  constitution,  71,653;  against  it,  20,302. 


CHAPTER   Vtl 

DEMOCRACY    IN     A    NORTHERN     STATE:    t»$< 
MICHIGAN 


Eight  days  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Ken. 
tucky  convention,  delegates  were  assembling  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Lan- 
sing, to  make  a  new  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Michigan."  Thirteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
adoption  of  its  first  one,  and  many  reforms  were 
now  demanded.  Most  of  them  grew  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  Northwest  under  its  laws  favor- 
ing land  speculation,  internal  improvements,  fiat 
money,  and  irresponsible  banking.  There  was  a 
demand  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  for  a 
system  of  local  government ;  for  legislative  reform, 
in  the  nature  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  pass  special  laws,  and  also  that  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  married 
women.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  there  was 
a  demand  for  some  provision  for  an  exemption  of 
the  homestead  from  claims  of  creditors. 

*  Ttic  principal  amhorities  for  this  chapter  are  the  Report  of 
the  Proceclin^  and  Debatei  in  th«  Convcniton  to  Revise  ih« 
Constitution  ol  the  Suie  of  Mkhigan.  i8$o:  957  pp..  8%'o: 
Lansing.  1850:  and  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Xtichigan,  5S1  pp.  and  Appendix,  8  Oocumeitt^ 
etc;  Laxising.  1850. 
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The  character  of  the  constitution  that  the  con- 
vention would  submit  could  be  learned  from  the 
composition  of  its  membership.  Forty-three  of 
the  delegates  were  natives  of  New  York,  thirty- 
eight  of  New  England  ;  seven  were  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and  Ohio;  five  from  the  British 
Provinces.  Only  one  member  was  a  native  of 
Michigan,  and  only  two  were  boni  in  slave-hold- 
ing States.  In  their  occupations  they  represented 
Northern  rather  than  Southern  interests.  Forty- 
eight  were  farmers;  twenty-two,  lawyers;  eleven, 
merchants;  six,  physicians;  five,  millers;  three, 
printers;  two, mechanics;  one  was  a  teacher;  one, 
a  county  judge,  and  one  a  clergyman. 

Michigan,  like  Maryland,  consists  of  two  penin- 
sulas, the  interests  of  whose  population  are  close-! 
ly  connected  with  those  of  a  contiguous  territory 
under  a  different  civil  jurisdiction.  As  yet  the 
northern  peninsula  was  scarcely  known  to  set- 
tlers, and  its  mineral  wealth  was  quite  unknown. 
The  southern  peninsula  was  a  wilderness  north 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  State  did  not  have,  on  the  average, 
a  population  of  two  to  the  square  mile.  Immi- 
grants were  pouring  into  the  State,  and  the  con- 
vention felt  convinced  that  in  a  few  years  the  State 
would  be  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  Union. 

The  bill  of  rights  reported  on  the  8th  indicated 
constitutional  principles  characteristic  of  a  free 
State,  and  some  new  and  permanent  features 
worked  out  by  public  experience  in  the  North 
since  ]8oa      The  classic    provisions   of  the  old 
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Virginia  bill  of  1776  were  repealed,  and  new 
ones  were  added,  equally  suggestive  of  the  evo- 
lution of  American  democracy.  The  great  pro- 
vision of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was  embodied  in 
the  clause  forbidding  slavery.  The  long  agitation 
against  imprisonment  for  debt  had  been  won  by 
reason  and  humanit)*.  and  it  was  now  forbidden 
except  in  cases  of  fraud,  or  for  a  militia  fine  in 
time  of  peace.  An  important  reform  that  had  been 
winning  its  way  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-  was  em- 
bodied in  the  provision  that  all  laws  should  be  of  a 
general  character  and  have  a  uniform  operation — 
one  of  the  earliest  modifications  providing  against 
special  legislation.  A  remnant  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  controversy  was  suggested  in  the  provision 
that  no  one  should  be  made  incompetent  to  be  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  opinion  on  matters  of 
religious  belief.  A  social  abuse  against  which  re- 
form had  long  been  directed  occasioned  the  clause 
forbidding  divorces,  except  by  due  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; and  also  another  forbidding  lotteries  or 
the  sale  of  lotter>'  tickets  within  the  State.  The 
correction  of  another  evil  was  attempted  in  the 
clause  requiring  the  assent  of  two- thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
every  bill  appropriating  public  money  or  property 
for  local  or  private  uses.  It  was  also  sought  to 
protect  the  rights  and  functions  of  a  State  by  the 
insertion  in  the  constitution  of  a  provision  forbid- 
ding the  iHifiala*iip»4»  lease  or  grant,  for  a  longer 
period  tlian  twelve  years,  the  agricultural  lands  in 
which  rent  or  service  of  any  kind  was  reserved. 
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No  corporation  should  be  permitted  to  hold  any 
real  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  ex- 
cept it  were  actually  occupied  in  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise.* 

When  a  State  constitution  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation, the  provisions  which  are  suggested,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  finally  incorporated  in 
the  instrument,  are  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  evolutionary  process  going  on.  Thus  it  was 
now  suggested  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  elected  by  the  people; 
that  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  be  biennial; 
that  after  the  first  sixty  days  of  any  session  mem- 
bers should  not  receive  compensation;  that  the 
vote  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  necessary 
to  alter  or  amend  any  law,  except  at  sessions  when 
an  entire  revision  of  the  laws  was  ordered  in  pur- 
suance of  the  constitutional  provision — an  indica- 
tion of  a  growing  popular  distrust  of  Legislatures 
and  of  traditional  processes  in  legislation.  An- 
other suggestion  characteristic  of  the  times  for- 
bade the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the 
support  of  religious  seminaries,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  religious  societies,  or  for  the  payment  of  any 
religious  services — the  latter  provision  being  par- 
ticularly intended  to  abolish  the  chaplaincy  in  the 
Legislature.!    The  suggestion  at  once  precipitated 

*  See  Vol.  i..  Chap.  ii..  for  an  account  of  (he  biltt  of  rifctau 
in  the  American  Slate  constitutions  Iroin  1776  to  1X00.  and  Chap, 
xiii.,  la  Uita  volume  (or  a  siraiUr  account  of  tlie  consUtutions  from 
1800  u>  iSjol 

f  The  constitution  o(  Washington  of  1889  provides.  In  the 
eleventh  section  of  iu  declaration  of  rightA,  that  "  No  public 
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a  debate  on  religious  services  in  the  Legislature, 
which  again  revealed  the  famiUar  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  reverence  for  the  law  of 
Cod  requires  men  to  acknowledge  Him  in  all  their 
w-ays;  that  a  commonwealth  which  does  not  have 
a  chaplain  in  both  branches  of  its  Legislature  may 
not  expect  to  be  the  recipient  of  divine  favor;  and 
that  grave  dangers  will  be  run  unless  the  State  fol- 
lows long-established  precedent  and  shows  suffi- 
cient reverence.*  In  defence  of  the  chaplaincy 
was  cited  that  portion  of  Washington's  farewell 
address  beginning  "  Of  all  the  dispositions  and 
habits  whicift  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  arc  indispensable  supports." 

Another  suggestion  was  to  empower  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  that  a  less  number  than  twelve 
might  constitute  a  jur}\'t  a  change  which  has  been 
embodied  in  nearly  all  the  later  constitutions  of 
Western  States.  With  the  consent  of  the  parties 
interested,  trial  by  jury  might  be  waived.}  Might 
it  not  also  be  well  to  abolish  grand  juries,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  expense  they  entailed  upon  the 
State?     An  evil  almost  paramount  in  the  com* 

money  or  property  shall  be  provided  for,  or  applied  to,  any  re- 
ligious wonliip.  cacrcise,  or  instruciion.  or  the  support  ol  any 
rdigioui  estAblishmcni.' 

■  See  the  account  of  the  religioiu  qualification  lor  voting 
and  for  office-holding  in  Vol. !,.  pp.  jj.  $«.  60,  fA^i.  TJ.  jZ,  82, 
83.  9$.  and  Chap.  vii. 

t  Taken  (rom  the  conwiiulion  o(  Iowa  of  1846.  Art.  i..  Sec.  9. 
See  note  on  juries  ia  coooly  and  in  juHices'  courts,  in  Michigan, 
b)'  statute,  infra. 

X  Taken  from  the  canBtiintion  of  New  York.  Art.  t..  Sec  2. 
The  provision  existed  by  law  in  Michigan. 
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monwcalth  w-as  aimed  at  the  proposition  that  every 
act  of  the  Legislature  should  embrace  but  one  sub- 
ject, clearly  expressed  by  its  title. 

The  convention  had  been  but  three  days  in 
session  when  petitions  began  to  appear  praying 
that  the  right  to  vote  be  no  longer  limited — aa  in 
the  old  constitution — to  white  persons.  The  judi- 
cial system  of  the  State  should  be  reorganized  so 
as  to  provide  judicial  circuits  and  that  there  should 
be  an  election  of  a  judge  in  each  circuit.  Would 
it  not  also  be  well  if  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
reported  to  tlie  Legislature,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session,  what  defects  they  observed  in  ex- 
isting laws,  and  make  suggestions  for  amendment? 
Resolutions  were  introduced  to  provide  for  an  an. 
nual  registration  of  voters ;  to  provide  for  the  es> 
tabhshment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  free  to  every  child  in  the  State ; 
to  allow  those  aliens  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tention to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  resided  in  the  State  one  year  preceding 
the  election,  to  vote — but  ought  not  this  right  to 
be  limited  to  white  persons? — to  submit  all  acts 
passed  by  the  Legislature  to  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  in  order  that  they  might  pass  upon 
their  constitutionality ;  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
codify  the  la^-s  of  the  State;  to  provide  for  single^ 
Representative  and  Senatorial  districts;  to  make 
all  venders  of  intoxicating  liquors  responsible  for 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
traffic;  to  abolish  capital  punishment;  to  require 
that   all  banking  institutions   be  established   by 
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genera!  laws,  and  be  based  on  State  stock  secu- 
rities, and  that  before  these  laws  should  take  effect 
they  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people;  to 
reduce  the  number  of  county  supervisors,  and  elect 
them  by  districts  or  on  a  general  county  ticket : 
to  secure  to  married  women  the  rights  to  all  prop- 
erty owned  by  them  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
or  that  they  at  any  time  afterwards  acquired  by 
inheritance,  and  also  to  empower  them  to  dispose 
by  will  of  their  property  without  the  consent  of 
their  husbands;  to  reduce  the  daily  allowance  of 
Representatives  to  two  dollars;  to  organize  police 
courts  with  limited  jurisdiction  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages; to  abolish  the  State  Senate,  and  make  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  President  of  the  House; 
to  make  the  Governor  of  the  State  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  or  to  any  other 
office,  during  his  term ;  to  extend  the  right  of 
suffrage  "  to  all  white  and  single  females  twenty- 
one  years  of  age";  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school  and  model  farm;  to  disfranchise  duellists 
and  persons  guilty  of  betting  on  elections;  to 
create  a  board  of  State  auditors;  to  establish  a 
house  of  refuge  and  correction  for  the  punish- 
ment of  juvenile  and  female  offenders;  to  abolish 
all  laws  for  the  compulsory  collection  of  debts; 
and  to  prohibit  the  Legislature  from  passing  reso- 
lutions instructing  Senators  in  Congress,  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  of  rights  illustrated  the 
influence  of  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  Eastern 
States  upon   those  directly  to  the  west.     One 
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clause  provided  that  no  person's  properly  should 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 
tion. It  was  now  proposed  to  amend  it  by  add- 
ing that  such  property  should  not  be  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  any  corporation  without  previous 
compensation.  As  the  State  is  a  corporation,  the 
question  immediately  arose  whether  it  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  land  in  private  ownership  but 
used  for  roads.  The  amendment  was  explained 
as  referring  to  private  corporations  only,  not  to 
the  State.  Throughout  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, the  constitution,  laws,  and  judicial  decisions 
of  New  York  were  cited  as  sufficient  precedent.* 
In  Michigan,  as  in  New  York,  the  law  gave  au- 
thority to  lay  out  roads  through  private  lands 
leaving  their  owners  to  make  application  for  dam* 
ages.t  But,  it  was  asked,  might  not  a  railroad 
or  a  canal  company  seize  on  private  property 
under  the  law  in  order  to  secure  right  of  Mra^,J 
and,  therefore,  ought  not  some  restriction  be  put 
on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 
This  was  a  question  beginning  to  be  heard  all 
over  the  North,  and  intimated  the  great  struggle 
pending  between  corporations  and  individuals, 
which  was  to  be  fought  out,  and  in  part  recorded, 
in  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  next  half-cen- 
tury.     It  was  at  last  decided  to  express  only  in 


*  The  condttHHi  of  Ncv  Vorlc  in  1&46  is  ahown  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  l>cbates  and  Proceedings  of  tbe  Convention  of  that 
year  (the  Albany  Argui  or  the  Atlu  edition),  and  ia  the  jouraall 
of  the  convention.  1648  pp.,  Svo :  Albany,  1846. 

t  Compare  constitution  of  New  York  of  1846,  Art  i..S«C  7. 
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general  language  the  principle  which  protects 
private  ownership  of  property  and  secures  it 
against  seizure  without  compensation.  Objection 
was  made  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  slavery  "  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  phrase  "involuntary  servi- 
tude "  was  proposed  as  a  substitute.  True,  slavery 
was  used  in  the  clause  in  the  old  constitution,  and 
the  entire  clause  was  taken  from  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  but  it  was  a  word  highly  objectionable  to 
the  people  of  Michigan.  H  the  new  constitution 
should  be  in  force  a  long  time,  might  it  not,  from 
the  use  of  the  word,  be  considered  that  slavery  had 
once  existed  in  the  State?  But  the  convention 
refused  to  abandon  the  language  of  the  Ordinance. 
Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  to  ad- 
mitting the  clause  that  no  person  should  be  ren- 
dered incompetent  as  a  witness  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief.  Was  not  the  principle  sufficiently 
protected  in  the  clause  granting  freedom  in  relig- 
ion ?  To  this  it  was  replied  that  a  greater  security 
was  required,  for  that  clause  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  protection  of 
a  witness  was  not  the  exercise  of  a  civil  or  political 
right  Too  often  witnesses  had  been  ruled  off  the 
stand  on  account  of  their  religious  belief,  and  thus 
the  court  assumed  i  nquisitorial  power  over  citizens. 
"  It  is  not  right,"  said  a  member,  "that  a  man  should 
be  expelled  from  the  stand,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
give  testimony  because  he  does  not  concede  to  the 
creed  that  has  been  hewed  out  by  other  persons." 
Make  a  witness  responsible  under  the  laws  for  his 
testimony  and  punish  him  if  he  commits  perjury. 
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The  article  on  leasing  agricultural  lands  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  twelve  years  was  copied  from 
the  New  York  constitution  of  1846."  This.a  mem- 
ber thought,  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  incor- 
porating it  in  the  constitution  of  Michigan.  But, 
it  was  replied,  the  disposition  of  property  in  the 
State  of  New  York  had  been  productive  of  seri- 
ous  evils,  and  the  provision  had  been  reported 
to  prevent  them  in  Michigan.  The  experience  of 
New  York  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  precedent. 
The  clause  had  originally  been  inserted  in  the 
New  York  constitution  in  order  to  meet  evils  aris- 
ing from  old  rights  existing  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war.f  These  evils,  it  was  now  said,  could  not 
possibly  arise  in  Michigan ;  and  the  motion  to 
reject  prevailed. 

The  clause  limiting  corporations  from  holding 
real  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years,  un- 
less it  were  actually  held  by  the  corporation  in  the 
exercise  of  its  franchise,  being  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
property  after  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Let  il 
be  sold,  was  the  reply ;  no  corporation  should 
hold  real  estate  beyond  its  wants.  But  would  not 
this  be  a  violation  of  a  contract,  and  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Surely  it 
would  operate  injuriously  in  Michigan.  Religious 
societies  were  corporations  holding  real  estate,  and 

•  Art.  i .  Sec.  14. 

tThc  rcfcrcoce  is  to  the  causes  ol  Ihe  rent  rkAa  in  New 
York— tlic  system  of  permanent  tenancy  and  rent  aenrtce.  esub- 
liithed  in  rertaln  pans  of  New  York  belore  the  Revnluiion.  in  llie 
manorial  grants.    See  E.  P.  Cheney  x  AtUi-Jitti  AgitaUan, 
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such  a  provision  respecting  them  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  and  unwiite.  It  would  impair  vested 
rights  and  have  a  retrospective  action.  To  this 
it  was  answered  that  if  a  reh'gious  society  owned 
more  real  estate  than  was  necessary  (or  its  use, 
it  would  not  be  obliged  to  forfeit  it,  but  only  to 
change  it  into  some  other  fund  "less  objection- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  commvmity."  Might 
not  the  difficulty  be  met  by  limiting  the  operation 
tA  the  clause  to  the  future?  But  even  in  this  case 
questions  difficult  to  settle  would  arise  as  to  what 
was  to  be  understood  by  the  words  "actually  occu- 
pied." How  much  could  a  corporation  occupy  ? 
"A  banking-house  and  lot,"  was  the  reply.  The 
evident  object  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  cor- 
porations from  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  and 
holding  them  in  perpetuity.  The  disposition  of 
the  members  was  to  retain  the  clause. 

On  the  14th  began  the  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  jur>'  system.  There  was  no  desire 
to  abolish  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  but  to  cm- 
power  parties  to  waive  a  jury  trial  in  civil  cases, 
and  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  provide  that 
in  those  cases  a  less  number  than  twelve  might 
constitute  a  jury,  expressed  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject  throughout  the  North.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  change  the  phraseology  of  the  clause 
so  that  in  all  ci\Hl  cases  trial  by  jury  should  be 
deemed  to  be  w^ved  unless  demanded  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit.  In  defence  of  this 
change  it  was  said  that  for  many  years  twelve  had 
been  considered  the  proper  number  for  a  jury,  yet 
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in  this  number  there  was  no  magic,  and  no  good 
reason  could  be  assigned  why  twelve  men  were 
better  qualified  than  six.  Under  the  constitution 
of  i8j5  there  was  doubt  whether  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  authorizing  a  jury  of  less  number  than 
twelve  in  the  county  courts  was  valid.*  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  define  the  right  clearly. 
The  law  had  given  satisfaction,  though  its  con- 
stitutionality had  been  doubted.  Juries  of  less 
than  twelve  had  often  been  called  in  the  county 
courts,  and,  so  far  as  was  known,  the  rights  of 
parties  had  not  suffered.  A  smaller  jury  would 
diminish  the  expenses  of  the  counties,  and  also 
of  individuals  who  had  causes  on  trial.  The 
answer  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  that  by  com- 
mon law  a  jury  consisted  of  twelve  men;  and  if 
the  constitution  declared  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
inviolable,  and  then  authorized  the  I-egislature  to 
reduce  the  number,  one  part  of  the  constitution 
would  conflict  with  another.  Why  limit  the  au- 
thority to  provide  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve  in 
civil  causes  only  ?  But  the  convention  was  not 
prepared  to  make  so  radical  a  change. 

Even  more  sweeping  was  the  proposition  to  abol- 
ish the  grand  jury.  Ought  it  not  at  least  to  be  left 
discretionary'  with  the  Legislature  to  continue  it? 
The  change  would  strike  down  an  institution,  ven- 
erable for  its  antiquity,  with  which  the  people  were 


*  A  jury  ol  not  lc»  than  sis  wa*  allowed  in  justices'  couru 
(Re^'ised  Sututcs.  1846.  Qiap.  93.  Sec.  So),  nnd  in  county  couru 
(/'■/.  Chap.  92,  Sec.  34}.  It  was  doubted  whether  Art.  vi..  o(  the 
Constitutioo  o\  183J  permitted  the  innovation. 
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familiar.  If  the  grand -jur)*  system  was  laexpe- 
client,  or  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  it  was  intended,  would  il  not  be  better  to 
lind  a  substitute?  The  grand  jury  was  a  con* 
servative  institution,  and  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  all  the  States.  There  it  was  placed 
beyond  the  p>ower  of  the  Legislature.  It  had 
been  said  thai  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to 
the  grand  jury  had  ceased  to  exist;  that  as  mo- 
narchical institutions  do  not  exist  in  America  there 
was  no  need  to  continue  the  grand-jury  system 
here.  If  ii  was  abolished,  would  prosecutions 
through  the  agency  of  justices  of  the  peace  give 
no  ground  of  complaint  i^  Would  individuals  run 
no  risk  of  being  arraigned  on  insufficient  charges? 
Would  not  the  abuses  which  it  was  said  were  in- 
cident to  the  system  be  increased  tenfold?  Why 
might  not  frivolous  and  malicious  complaints  be 
made  before  justices  as  well  as  before  grand  juries? 
The  abolition  of  the  system  would  not  change 
human  nature.  The  action  of  the  gi'and  jur)'  was 
not  final.  Its  province  was  merely  that  of  inquiry, 
whether  there  be  sufficient  evidence  of  crime  to 
demand  that  the  person  charged  be  put  on  trial, 
and  in  such  case  to  present  the  accusation  by 
indictment.  The  grand  jur)'men  were  selected 
from  the  electors  of  the  county.  They  received  the 
charge  of  a  judge  familiar  with  the  subject — as  to 
the  duties  they  were  required  to  perform,  as  to  the 
criminal  laws,  as  to  the  evidence,  and  as  to  any 
s|xxial  matters  within  the  county  requiring  their 
investigation.    **  And  it  is  a  rule  which  is  given 
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in  charge  to  them,  that,  to  find  a  bill  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  evidence  must  be  such  as  would 
be  sufficient  on  its  face,  if  uncontradicted  and  un- 
impeached,  to  convict  before  a  travenie  jury." 
Furthermore,  if  any  member  of  the  grand  jury 
was  in  doubt  as  to  the  law  or  proper  evidence 
relating  to  any  matter  brought  before  it,  he  could 
obtain  the  neccssarj-  information  from  the  court. 
The  grand  jury  having  assembled,  it  was  author* 
ized  by  law  to  inquire  into  matters  relating  to 
the  civil  police  of  the  county,  to  the  manner  in 
which  public  officers  had  discharged  their  duties, 
to  the  administration  of  school  laws,  and  to  the 
care  and  condition  of  highways — indeed,  to  every- 
thing connected  with  the  good  order  of  society. 
These  powers  and  duties  were  independent  of 
presentments  in  particular  cases.  What  citizen 
would  be  willing  to  leave  to  prosecuting  attorneys 
or  to  a  judge  the  sole  decision  whether  proceed- 
ings should  be  instituted  against  the  citizen? 
Would  not  this  be  too  much  like  the  process  of 
the  odious  Star  Chamber?  For  the  inquiry  by  a 
grand  jur)-  it  was  now  proposed  to  substitute  an 
examination  before  justices.  What  citizen  would 
be  wining  to  leave  the  examination  solely  to  them? 
in  each  county  there  were  some  seventy  justices, 
before  each  of  whom  such  complaints  might  be 
entered.  Would  they  be  less  likely  than  a  grand 
jury  to  be  subject  to  personal  malice,  to  harassing 
complaints,  and  to  jeopardize  individual  character 
and  right?  The  grand  jury  was  objectionable  as 
a  secret  body,  but  this  character  tended  to  in- 
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crease  its  value;  they  were  better  able  to  investi- 
gate. The  convention  had  not  assembled  to 
make  changes  which  public  opinion  did  not  re- 
quire, nor  to  change  fundamental  taw's  which  had 
not  been  questioned.  At  least,  it  should  make  no 
changes  unless  clearly  necessary  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.  There  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  public  opinion  throughout  the 
State  required  this  change.  The  expense  inci- 
dent to  prosecutions  through  justices,  attorneys, 
and  judges  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  com- 
plaint that  the  grand -jury  system  was  too  ex- 
pensive? Possibly  the  mode  of  selecting  grand 
juries  u'as  not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be  made. 
To  abolish  the  system  would  be  to  break  with  the 
l>ast.  with  no  equivalent  offered.  To  this  defence 
of  the  system  it  was  replied  that  its  antiquity  u*as 
no  reason  (or  its  retention.  If  antiquity  alone 
made  institutions  venerable  and  useful,  then  there 
was  no  object  in  the  American  Revolution.  In 
practice,  as  everybody  knew,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  a  warrant  against  an  accused  person  wa.s 
issued  by  a  justice.  Seldom  was  the  grand  jury 
applied  to  as  the  first  instrument  to  punish  a 
criminal. 

At  this  point,  a  defender  of  the  system  inquired 
how  those  who  advocated  its  abolition  could  de- 
fend their  demand  on  constitutional  grounds.  Did 
not  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  national  Consti- 
tution provide  for  a  grand  jurj*?  To  this  it  was 
replied  that  the  amendment  was  intended  solely  as 
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a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  and  not  for 
the  government  of  individual  States;  and  that 
each  State  established  a  constitution  for  itself, 
providing  such  hmitalions  and  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  its  particular  government  as  its  judg- 
ment dictated.  The  powers  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  conferred  on  the  general 
government  were  to  be  exercised  by  itSL-lf,  and  the 
limitations  on  its  power  were  only  applicable  to 
that  government*  Before  the  debate  closed  it 
appeared  that  the  principal  objections  to  the 
grand  jury  were  its  expense  and  its  secret  and  in- 
quisitorial character.  To  the  first  objection  an- 
swer was  made  that  the  expense  of  the  system  for 
the  year  1849  was  about  a  cent  a  year  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  State. t  The  second  objec- 
tion was  answered  by  a  member  who  resided  near 
the  Indiana  border.  "  In  times  past,"  said  he. 
"there  have  been  confederated  gangs  of  counter- 
feiters and  horse-thieves  along  the  border  of  our 
State,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  flitting 
from  one  State  to  the  other  —  concocting  plans 
in  one  State  to  be  put  into  execution  in  another. 
Now,  I  ask,  what  could  be  done  towards  the  pun* 

*  Tbe  referenoe  was  Uv  Cbief  Justice  Manhall't  decfRion  in 
Barron  vs.  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baliimorc.  7  Petcra, 
I4>     For  a  comparison,  see  Withers  vi.  Buckley.  3o  Howard.  84. 

113871.  Tfif  popuialiun  of  Michigan  was  estimated  at  this 
time  to  be  387.100  i  »cc  Debates,  p.  86 ;  ihc  census  o(  iSsorcpons. 
S97.6S4- 
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ishment  o(  &uch  gangs  by  commencing  proceed* 
ings  in  open  court?  VVe  all  know  by  observation 
the  sympathetic  cords  that  draw  rogues  together, 
and  how  Instinctively  they  fly  to  the  rescue  of 
one  another.  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.' 
All  that  portion  of  the  neighborhood  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  criminal  throw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  to  shield  him  and  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice."  And  he  referred  the  convention  to  a 
formidable  band  which  a  few  years  before  had 
been  ferreted  out  and  broken  up  in  the  counties 
of  Hillsdale  and  St.  Joseph,  though  the  undertak- 
ing had  required  "all  the  energy  and  vigilance  of 
the  officers,  all  the  secrecy  and  ingenuity  of  the 
grand  jurj',  to  unravel  knot  after  knot  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  bring  them  to  justice."  Without  the 
grand  jurj'.  he  declared  that  they  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  punishment  .-\  justice's  court, 
or  an  open  examination. "would  have  been  as  spi- 
der's meshes  around  them.  So  bold  and  desperate 
had  they  become,  they  shot  at  the  sheriff's  posse 
in  o|>en  daylight."  What  would  be  the  result  if 
elective  officers  should  be  substituted  for  a  grand 
jury?  "If  society  relies  upon  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  he  is  made  elective,  as  he  is  sure  to 
be  under  the  constitution  we  are  now  framing,  he 
may  owe  his  election  to  the  votes  of  a  dozen  men 
whom  it  is  his  duty  to  bring  to  justice.  The 
rogues  in  the  communitj*  invariably  throw  their 
votes  for  the  most  timid,  or  the  most  corrupt,  or 
the  weakest  man.  Whichever  party  nominates  the 
most  incompetent  man  will  be  surest  of  success. 
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So  of  justices.  In  such  hands  society  cannot  be 
safe."  Common-senst:  dictates  secrecy  in  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  government.  This  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  military  and 
naval  operations,  in  the  executive  department,  and 
in  the  judiciary.  ■  Far  from  being  censurable,  the 
employment  of  secrecy  i.s  laudable  in  the  ferreting 
out  of  crime,  and  in  rejecting  it  society  would  pur- 
sue a  suicidal  policy. 

Hitherto,  in  Michigan,  as  In  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Northwest,  the  right  to  vole 
had  been  limited  to  free  white  persons.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  was  changing,  as  shown  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  petitions  now  presented,  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  extended  to  persons  of  color, 
and  even  to  Indians  who  had  given  up  their  tribal 
relations.*  Public  sentiment  was  by  no  means 
unanimous  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
persons  of  color,  but  it  was  willing  to  extend  to 
them  all  civil  rights — as  shown  by  the  vote  on  the 
15th.  granting  the  use  of  the  hall  to  a  negro  who 
had  been  appointed  by  a  convention  called  in  the 
interests  of  the  colored  race,  and  recently  held  in 
Detroit,  to  present  to  the  convention  the  subject 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  negroes. 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  grand  jury  was 
not  yet  settled,  and  a  member  now  offered,  as  an 


*  On  tlic  JStI)  M  [Ktiiion  iraA  pre«cnicrl  pr:iyin|j  that  ord«ined 
rarniiters  of  the  gnspel  be  prohibited  (nvn  holding  officer  "( 
honor  or  trust  under  the  constitutioa.  a  petition  whoac  subject- 
matter  had  been  ihoroutibljr.  and  for  ttte  (intt  time,  exaraincd 
in  tbe  KentDclcy  convention.    See  Chap.  iii. 
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amendment  to  the  clause  under  discussion,  a  pro- 
vision from  the  constitution  of  his  native  Slate — 
that  no  person  should  bo  holden  to  answer  for 
any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  may  Ijc  death 
or  imprisonment  for  hfe,  unless  on  a  prescnlmcnl 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  and  that 
grand  juries  should  have  cognizance  of  no  other 
offences.*  His  amendment  was  a  compromise 
between  the  abolition  and  the  retention  of  the 
grand-jury  system,  and  was  defended  as  doing 
away  nith  the  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  of  death 
or  imprisonment,  and  thus  meeting  the  principal 
objections  which  had  been  advanced.  The  excep- 
tion relative  to  the  land  and  navat  forces  should 
be  struct:  out,  said  a  member,  because  it  might  be 
construed  as  having  reference  to  a  possible  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  an  idea  which  many  had  inti- 
mated they  did  not  wish  the  new  constitution  to 
convey:  and  the  amendment  was  carried.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  allow  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve 
men  in  all  courts  nut  of  record. 

The  committee  on  the  executive  department  re- 
ported on  the  [7th.  The  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor should  be  elected  for  two  years.  The 
age  of  thirty  years,  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  and  residence  in  the  State  for  the 
two  years  next  preceding  the  election  were  to  be 
required  ^f  these  officers.      In  case  two  persons 


*  Connitution  ol  ConiKctieut,  1818,  An-  U  Sec  9. 
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had  an  equal  vote  for  either  office,  the  Legislat- 
ure should  choose  one  of  them  by  joint  ballot. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  persons  holding  office 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  State,  were  to  be 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  Governor.  The  ideal 
separation  of  powers,  classically  expressed  in  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  i  780*  was  agreed 
to  without  discussion.  At  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  this  division  was  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  day;  at  the  time  of  the  Michigan 
convention  it  had  become  so  familiar  an  element 
in  the  concept  of  democracy  in  America  as  not 
even  to  require  statement  in  a  constitution. 

There  is  little  order  in  the  discussions  in  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  Uebates  usually  follow  :i 
committee  report,  but  a  resolution  may  come  up 
almost  at  any  time  after  it  has  been  presented. 
On  the  17th  began  the  discussion  of  apportion- 
ment and  legislative  districts.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  vexed  every  convention  in  our  history. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  apportion  represen- 
tation with  matlicmatical  accuracy.  An  equitable 
apportionment  is  at  best  only  approximate.  In 
many  State  constitutions,  especially  the  earlier 
ones,  the  membership  of  each  House  was  fixed  by 
the  constitution,  but  after  some  years'  experience. 
it  having  been  found  that  this  violated  the  equities 
of  proportional  representation,  it  became  usual  to 
fix  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  membership,  leav- 
ing the  apportionment  to  be  made  by  the  Legis- 
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lature  at  regular  intenals.  Annual  elections  were 
giving  place  to  biennial  (or  the  House  and  to 
quadrennial  for  the  Senate.*  On  no  subject  have 
conventions  varied  more  widely  than  in  their  in- 
terpretition  of  a  legislative  district.  What  shall 
be  the  unit  of  measure — a  county,  a  township,  a 
city,  a  ratio  of  the  population,  or  an  absolute  num- 
ber of  persons  ?  Some  members  had  been  chosen 
to  this  convention  instructed  to  vote  for  single 
Senatorial  districts.  The  committee  on  the  legis- 
lative had  reported  in  favor  of  single  districts  for 
the  House,  but  recommended  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
two  members — two  for  each  district.  The  number 
of  Senators  was  at  once  objected  to  as  too  large. 
Twenty-four  would  be  better,  and  these  might  be 
increased  from  time  to  time  with  the  increase  of 
population.  The  term  of  (our  years  for  Senators 
was  recommended,  so  that  half  the  districts  might 
hold  their  elections  at  the  same  time,  thus  se- 
curing a  permanent  body,  possessing  also  legis- 
lative experience.  Large  electoral  districts  were 
objectionable  because  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
Senators  to  their  constituents.t  Hy  adopting  the 
principle  of  single  districts,  every  Senator  would 
become  familiar  with  the  wants  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  they  would  know  him  thoroughly.     If 

*  f^xccpt  in  Maaaachusciis.  Connecticut,  and  Klindc  Island. 

t  Throughout  ttte  luxoimi  of  tliks  convention  it  will  be  well  lo 
cocnpare  ihe  Rtulu  o\  the  detntes,  ^'^  shown  in  the  adoption  of 
vmrl4>u9  provisions,  with  the  cocstitmiun  or  Mtchiitan  of  183;,  and 
indeed  with  other  ^tatc  constitutions  up  to  iSjo;  .and  (or  this 
purpose  vx  Qiaps.  xiii..  xiv..  tv-  which  ueat  of  the  Sute  constitu- 
tions from  i890  to  iSjo. 
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these  views  were  to  prevail,  it  was  at  once  ob- 
jected, there  would  be  slight  need  of  a  Senate, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  merged  in  the  House, 
as  indeed  one  ol  the  delegates  had  proposed. 
The  method  had  been  "tried  in  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  proved  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
be  speedily  abandoned."*  The  design  of  a  Sen- 
ate is  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  I-louse. 
and  thus  give  a  conservative  character  to  the 
Legislature.  Its  members  should  represent  a 
large  territory  and  different  constituents  and  in- 
terests from  those  of  the  House.  By  adopting 
the  single-district  system  for  the  House,  the  repre- 
sentative districts  would  be  less  extensive  than 
before,  but  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple could  differ  but  little,  as  their  business  trans- 
actions brous^ht  them  into  ever  closer  relations. 
Though  elected  by  a  portion  of  the  county,  the 
Representative  would  practically  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  entire  county  as  much  as  was  the 
Senator.  If  the  single-district  system  prevailed 
for  the  Senate,  and  any  excitement  existed  in 
the  district,  its  Senator  would  be  as  much  affect- 
ed as  its  Representative.  Should  the  Senator  and 
Representative  be  chosen  for  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  term,  two  other  distinctions  be* 
tween  the  Houses  would  be  destroyed.  The  only 
material  difference,  then,  existing  between  them 
would  be  in  their  respective  forms  and  proceed- 
ings.   On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Rcpresenta- 

*  See  the  cbapcer  on  tbe  le([islative  in  Slate  cnnstftutions  {rom 
tjj6  to  tfloo, Vol.  i.,  Chap.  \\i. 
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tivcs  and  Senators  stood  for  di£Fcrent  territories, 
different  constituencies,  and  different  interests, 
measures  proposed  by  one  House  would  be  severe- 
ly scrutinized  by  the  other,  and  thus  hasty  and  im- 
mature legislation  would  be  prevented.  Consti- 
tuted as  it  usually  is.  the  Senate  is  not  so  apt  to 
yield  to  sudden  impulse  as  the  House;  its  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  the  principles  of  legislation 
fits  it  admirably  to  prevent  those  evils  that  often 
result  from  the  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the 
Mouse.  At  this  |K)int  Madison,  in  T/u  Federalisl, 
w.rs  quoted  as  sufficient  authority:  "A  Senate, 
as  a  second  branch  of  the  legislative  Assembly, 
distinct  from  and  dividing  the  power  with  a  first, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check  on  the  gov- 
ernment. It  doubles  the  security  to  the  people, 
by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct 
bodies  in  schemes  of  usurpation  or  perfidy,  where 
the  ambition  or  corruption  of  one  would  other- 
wise be  sufficient.  *  *  *  As  the  improbability  of 
sinister  combinations  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
dissimilanty  in  the  genius  of  the  two  bodies,  it 
must  be  politic  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other 
by  every  circumstance  which  will  consist  with  a 
due  harmony  in  all  proper  measures,  and  with  the 
genuine  principles  of  republican  government."  * 

If  the  single  Senatorial  district  system  should 
be  adopted,  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
would  arise  —  to  preserve  the  counties  entire,  to 
prevent  divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a 


•  Tkt  FetUratist,  No.  UU. 
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full  and  fair  representation.  Not  alone  is  it  a  bad 
policy,  but  few  people  will  submit  to  a  division  of 
their  county  by  which  one  part  is  attached  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Senatorial  dis- 
trict There  remains,  too,  the  diflRculty  of  deal. 
ing  with  a  fraction  or  detached  portion  of  the 
population.  The  people  being  thus  unwilling  to 
sunder  the  business  ties  and  political  associations 
with  which  they  have  long  been  identified,  the 
introduction  of  the  single -district  system  only 
breeds  confusion.  It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the 
term  from  four  years  to  two,  a  reduction  likely  to 
be  made  if  the  single-district  system  was  adopted. 
As  much  experience  as  possible  should  be  provid- 
ed in  the  Houses.  If  the  causes  of  much  of  the 
legislation  of  which  complaint  has  been  made 
are  examined,  thev  will  be  found  to  be  the  result 
of  inexperience.  Experience  in  legislation  can 
be  obtained  only  by  long  terms  or  re-elections. 
The  former  a  convention  may  give ;  the  latter,  the 
people.  But  rotation  in  office  has  become  so 
customary  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  elect  a 
member  twice  in  succession,  and  ^vould  be  far 
more  so  if  the  term  was  made  four  years.  The 
election  of  Senators  therefore  for  so  long  a  term, 
and  their  divbion  into  two  classes,  by  choosing 
one-half  every  two  years,  would  give  the  State  a 
body  of  experienced  men  on  whom  to  rely.  Sin- 
gle representative  districts  for  the  Lower  Mouse 
bring  that  body  as  near  the  people  as  possible, 
The  Senate,  however,  ought  to  be  differently  con- 
stituted.   What  system,  it  was  asked,  is  superior 
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to  that  under  the  constitution  o{  the  Union?  Of 
couree,  in  apportioning  a  State,  the  federal  prin- 
ciple as  to  territory  and  population  cannot  be 
strictly  followed.  The  Senate  of  a  State,  how* 
ever,  should  possess  characteristics  similar  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — experience,  practice 
in  all  the  arts  and  forms  of  legislation,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

At  this  point  it  was  remarked  that  as  the  clause 
provided  for  two  members  of  the  House  in  a  dis- 
trict, and  also  that  no  county  should  be  divided 
in  the  formation  of  a  Senatorial  district,  the  effect 
would  be  the  disfranchisement  of  some  counties 
— such  'as  Wayne,  which,  in  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
two  members,  would  be  entitled  to  three  Senators. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  the  excess?  Three 
members  could  not  be  given,  and  yet  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  people  would  otherwise  be  unrepresent- 
ed. But  this  difficulty  was  not  serious.  Would 
not  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session  reapportion 
the  State  and  make  the  division  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable according  to  [jopulntion?  If  the  fraction 
remaining  was  more  than  one-half  the  ratio  estab- 
lished, the  district  would  be  entitled  to  a  Senator; 
if  less  than  one-half,  it  would  not 

It  was  suggested  that  some  objections  which 
had  been  mentioned  would  be  removed  if  Sena- 
tors should  be  elected  by  double  districts — that 
is,  one  from  each  half  of  the  district  alternately. 
If  the  Senate  was  elected  by  single  districts,  this 
would  not  secure  representation  to  the  respective 
parts  of  the  district,  but  would  give  great  induce- 
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ments  for  the  exercise  of  bad  faith  by  one  part 
of  the  district  towards  the  other,  and  thus  en- 
courage political  corruption.  Those  who  asserted 
that  treachery  by  one  part  of  the  district  towards 
the  other  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  need  not  be 
provided  against  by  the  constitution,  showed  little 
practical  knowledge,  it  was  said,  of  the  workings 
of  political  machinery.  What  election  in  a  dis- 
trict that  furnished  two  or  more  members  had  not 
witnessed  more  or  less  bad  faith — "  bargain  and 
sale,"  as  it  was  called  —  mortifying  to  an  upright 
citizen,  because  he  was  conscious  that  though 
treachery  had  been  committed,  it  was  frequently 
rewarded?  The  only  way  in  which  such  treach- 
ery could  be  punished  was  that  one  part  of  the 
district  should  excel  the  other  in  treachery;  an 
evil  which  the  sj-stem  of  electing  two  or  more 
members  from  one  district,  without  assigning  to 
each  portion  of  the  district  its  member,  would  en- 
courage. 

Over-legislation  had  already  become  an  evil  in 
the  United  States.  The  commonwealths  were 
abandoning  annual  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
for  biennial,  and  it  was  now  intimated  that  the 
people  of  Michigan  were  in  favor  of  triennial  ses- 
sions, in  order  further  to  remedy  the  evil.  If  the 
sessions  were  too  infrequent,  however,  the  result 
would  be  that  delegated  power  would  in  a  great 
measure  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  cease  to  be  returned  to  their  hands  at  short 
and  stated  intervals.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
in  calling  the  convention  was  to  lessen  the  ex- 
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penses  of  legislation  and  give  more  stability  to 
the  laws.  Abuses  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, a  member  said,  had  grown  entirely  out  of 
the  executive  department.  It  was  the  President 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
history  of  the  federal  government  was  in  this  re- 
kfipect  like  that  of  Michigan.  There  the  abuses 
practised  on  the  State  had  grown  out  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  while  no  one  could  put  his 
finger  upon  the  first  abuse  perpetrated  by  the 
Legislature.  What  would  be  gained,  therefore,  by 
changing  from  annual  (o  biennial  sessions?  It 
would  limit  the  action  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of 
a  department  the  least  likely  to  abuse  its  power, 
and  close  from  the  public  eye  and  seal  from -all 
means  of  investigation  for  two  years  the  trans* 
actions  of  a  department  most  likely  to  abuse  its 
power,  where  frauds  might  be  the  most  easily  prac- 
tised, and  which  most  required  the  vigilance  of  the 
public  eye  upon  it.  Biennial  sessions  would  only 
mean  greater  abuses  in  the  executive  and  a  les.s 
opportunity  for  correcting  them  by  the  Legislat- 
ure. Michigan,  it  was  said,  came  into  existence 
"on  a  paper  bubble,  the  wandering  meteor  of  the 
times."*  In  the  first  stages  of  its  political  exist- 
Lencc  it  had  come  under  the  influences  of  the 
'greatest  speculative  mania  that  ever  affected  a 
people.  They  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  an 
expanded  currency — fiat  money — that  had  per- 
ished on  their  hands,  and  they  had  suffered  from 

*  In  illusion  TO  the  land  spcculuioni  prctrcding  the  panic  <A 
1S37 ;  the  Sute  was  admitted  Janaary  ]6tb  o(  that  year. 
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the  collapse.  From  the  disorganizing  influences 
sure  to  follow  such  folly,  the  State  had  suffered, 
and  by  immature  and  fluctuating  legislation. 
The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  had  been  long 
and  expensive,  and  the  State  had  been  growing 
rapidly.  When  the  convention  of  1835  met, 
Michigan  was  little  known.  There  were  now 
more  than  twenty  delegates  in  the  convention 
from  territory  which  was  then  totally  unknown; 
and  yet  Michigan  was  still  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization.  In  its  first  organization  of  govern- 
ment the  wants  of  a  new  administration  had  to  be 
met.  Every  request,  whether  local  or  general  in 
character,  was  therefore  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  experience  of  fifteen  years  had  proved 
that  power  might  be  safely  exercised  by  the  people 
in  local  government,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to 
leave  a  large  share  of  power  in  the  counties  and 
townships.  To  the  boards  of  supervisors  all  local 
legislation  should  be  assigned ;  and  thus  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  would  be  brought  nearer  to 
them,  and  they  could  check  wrong-doing  at  its 
very  beginning.  This  principle,  carried  out,  would 
eliminate  four-fifths  of  the  business  of  the  Legis- 
lature. For  this  reason  the  session  could  be 
limited  even  to  thirt)'  days,  and  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  members  reduced  to  two  dollars.  A  short 
annual  session  would  operate  as  a  salutary  check 
upon  executive  abuses,  and  not  on  these  alone,  but 
also  on  abuses  in  the  administrative  and  judicial 
departments.  What  more  persuasive  evidence  of 
the  evil  of  long  legislative  sessions  than  that  given 
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by  the  thirty -first  Congress,  whose  first  session, 
continued  until  the  ist  of  October,  was  devoted 
"  to  compromising  a  question  that  has  broken  up 
the  laws  of  association,  and  almost  broken  the 
body  politic  into  its  original  elements,"* 

The  question  of  long  or  short  sessions,  it  was 
said,  is  not  less  difficult  than  that  of  apportion- 
ment Whatever  principle  may  be  arbitrarily 
agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  representation,  some 
county  in  the  State  is  sure  to  object-jrf  the  basts 
is  small.  "The  more  populous  counties  will  have 
too  many  Representatives  to  please  the  less  popu- 
lous; and,  if  the  basis  is  large,  the  less  populous 
counties  will  have  too  few  to  please  themselves. 
Population  was  increasing  rapidly  in  nearly  all  the 
counties,  so  that  a  basis  agreed  upon  in  1S50 
might  be  wholly  disproportionate  in  a  few  years. 
The  old  thcor)'.  so  ably  defended  by  Webster  in 
the  Massachusetts  convention  of  1820,  that  prop- 
erty is  tiie  basis  of  government,  was  now  referred 
to  only  with  derision.  "  It  is  not  geographical  ter- 
ritory we  seek  to  have  represented."  said  a  mem- 
ber, "but  individuals — numbers."  A  ratio  might  be 
fixed  by  which  one-fourth  of  the  population  would 
obtain  at  least  ont-half  of  the  representation,  and 
thus  practically  disfranchise  the  more  populous 
counties.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region  there  were 
(our  counties  having  altogether  less  than  two  hun- 

'  A  reference  to  thv  tliinjr-riret  Congress,  fir^  tessi'Mi.  and  the 

debatts  on  the  compromise  of  l9;o.    See  Journal  of  the  State 

Convention.  HcM  in  Millrdgcville  in  December.  \Z%o.     TA'tWcAgif 

•  ntle.  K.  M.  Orme.  Sutc  Printer.  tSjo;  34  pago — a  review  oi  the 

;  political  tnues  of  the  day. 
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dred  inhabitants.*  There  was  but  one  solution  of 
the  problem.  Give  every  county  one  vote,  what- 
ever its  population,  and  as  many  more  as  it  con- 
tained ratios.  The  new  counties  need  encourage- 
ment and  help.  Most  of  the  public  money  had 
been  expended  for  the  old  counties.  The  new  were 
rapidly  filling  up  with  immigrants — most  worthy 
settlers,  who  were  as  yet  too  poor  to  pay  heavy 
taxes. 

•  The  census  of  i85odoesnot  give  any  inhabitants  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Antrim,  Alpena,  Cheboygan,  Emmet,  and  Prcsque  Isle. 


CltAPTER  VIH 

THE  CREATION  AND  REGULATION  OF  CORPORA 

TIONS 


The  convention  was  not  in  possession  of  an  ac- 
curate census  of  the  State,  but  estimates  could  be 
made  from  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  recent 
elections,  and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  this  informa- 
tion that  the  apportionment  was  ultimately  made. 
There  was  a  strong  conviction  with  some  members 
that  representation  should  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  which,  they  said. 
was  the  equitable  method  of  securing  an  appor- 
tionment.* This  idea  had  been  dominant  thirt)' 
years  before  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  combated 
by  those  who  believed  that  apportionment  should 
be  strictly  according  to  numbers.  The  more 
democratic  part  of  the  convention  were  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  lacking  accurate  information,  while 
the  members  who  advocated  apportionment  ac* 
cording  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  several 
counties  had  the  returns  of  the  auditor-general  for 
the  year  1S49.  In  the  older  counties,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1835,  there  was  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  representation  and  the  relative  amount 

*  Compare  with  the  constitution  of  Musftdiusrtts  of  1780, 
Pan  1,  Chap.  i~  ttte  Senate  An.  t.  Alto  the  coaktitatioo  of  Pcan* 
tylvanla  of  1776.  Sec  17. 
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of  taxes  paid.  Saginaw  County  paid  half  as  much 
taxes,  but  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  representation 
given  to  Livingston.  The  convention  was  remind- 
ed again  and  again  that  it  is  one  of  the  political 
axioms  of  the  American  people  that  representa- 
tion and  taxation  go  together.  The  newer  counties 
were  increasing  in  population  more  rapidly  than 
the  older.  The  party  which  favored  apportion- 
ment according  to  the  number  of  voters  relied  on 
the  returns  for  the  Presidential  election  of  184S, 
which  had  called  out  a  very  large  vote.  Since 
thai  time  the  immigration  of  aliens  had  greatly 
increased,  especially  of  the  Germans.  They  had 
settled  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Stale, 
whither  even  American  perseverance  had  hesitat- 
ed to  go.  In  Saginaw  Count)'  the  German  acces- 
sion was  especially  strong.  They  had  brought  with 
them  a  (air  supply  of  money,  of  '*  hard  currency," 
which  they  had  used  to  good  advantage,  until  it 
had  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  There  is  money  at 
Saginaw."  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent rule  ought  to  be  adopted  for  new  counties 
than  for  old.  The  newer  ones,  those  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  north- 
em  peninsula,  were  in  great  measure  cut  off  from 
the  more  populous  portion.  The  great  mineral 
wealth  of  northern  Slichigan  was  already  attract- 
ing attention,  and  it  would  be  extremely  harsh 
and  unjust  to  discriminat';  against  northern  coun- 
ties, like  Chippewa.*  because  their  population  fell 

*  Tbe  population  of  Chippewa  County  in  1850  was  898. 
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below  the  ratio  established  for  (he  counties  of  the 
southern  border.  Moreover,  if  biennial  sessions 
were  to  be  adopted,  some  of  the  new  counties 
which  now  had  a  population  below  the  ratio 
agreed  upon,  would,  in  a  year  or  two,  exceed  it. 
and  yet  they  could  not  be  represented  until  the 
next  apportionment,  in  1^55.*  Much  of  the  prod- 
uce of  central  Michigan  found  a  market  through 
Saginaw,  and  therefore  the  interests  of  producers 
depended  much  upon  the  welfare  of  that  county. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  better  policy  to  cut  down 
the  representation  of  the  old  counties  for  the  ad- 
\antagc  of  the  new.  It  was  more  important  for 
the  State  that  Saginaw  should  have  one  Repre- 
sentative than  that  Wayne  should  have  ten. 

By  the  committee's  report,  representation  was 
to  be  based  on  the  while  population,  and  some 
members  interpreted  it  as  based  on  the  number 
of  electors.  A  member  now  proposed  that  the 
apportionment  should  be  based  on  the  entire 
population.  If  negroes  were  not  to  be  included, 
on  what  principle  were  minors,  aliens,  and  women 
counted  in  the  enumeration?  Negroes  were  citi- 
zens with  acknowledged  rights,  and  if  they  became 
paupers  they  were  entitled  to  support  from  the 
crounty.  Even  no  slave  States  were  so  extreme  as 
to  wish  to  exclude  them  from  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation.!   Was  Michigan  prepared  to  go  further 


*  For  rrguUtKin  of  crnsua  by  State  aulbority.  and  apportinn- 
roenu  in  the  Siaic«.  from  i8oo-t8^.5C(!  Chap.xiii.of  this  voIuidf. 

t  Cwnparr  with  the  rllKiiMJon  on  this  xjbject  In  L.oulsianain 
184^     Vol.  i.,  Owp.  siv. 
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than  the  States  of  the  South  and  exclude  themP 
If  negroes  were  to  be  included,  why  not  the  Ind- 
ians, who  formed  so  numerous  a  constituency  in 
some  of  the  counties  ?  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, however,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  undefended. 
The  old  constitution  apportioned  Representatives 
and  Senators  according  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants;  and  it  might  be  said  that  this  was 
not  only  the  rule  in  Michigan,  but,  with  three  ex- 
ceptions,* tlie  rule  thruughout  the  North.  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  two  States  that  had  recently  made  new 
constitutions,  were  cited  as  a  sufficient  precedentt 
But  was  precedent  in  this  case  good  argument? 
Did  it  not,  as  a  member  at  once  pointed  out, 
involve  Michigan  in  a  gross  inconsistency?  The 
measure  before  the  convention  contemplated  an 
ai>portionmcnt  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
alternately,  every  five  years,  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  and  of  the  State  census.  By  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  United  States  the  number  of  souls, 
not  color,  even  in  the  slave  States,  was  ihc  basis 
of  representation.  But  was  Michigan  prepared 
to  adopt  the  three-fifths  feature?  Was  it  appli- 
cable to  a  State }%  Would  it  preserve  even  the 
show  of  consistency?  A  State  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  enumeration  of  the  United  States  census 
in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  but 


*  Maiisachusctis,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York. 

t  See  Vol.  1..  Chup.  xii. 

t  Compare  vith  the  basil  of  rvpireMiitatlon  in  the  several 
Stales  from  1776  (o  1800,  Vol.  [.,  Cliap.  iii..  aofl  alao  with  the 
basis  Irotn  iSao  to  iSjo  in  this  volume.  Chap.  xlii. 
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why  adopt  a  different  basis  in  its  domestic  policy  ? 
Why  garble  the  national  basis  }  it  was  asked.  To 
this  it  was  replied  that  the  census  of  the  United 
States  being  arranged  in  columns,  and  the  number 
of  white  and  colored  inhabitants  exhibited  sep;i- 
ratcly,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  Michigan  to 
garble  the  census.  But  the  State  was  compelled 
to  take  the  whole  enumeration  *  as  the  measure 
of  its  representation  in  Congress,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  garble  and  carve  it  up  before  mak- 
ing it  the  basis  of  home  representation.  Was  this 
consistent?  The  national  Constitution  settled  the 
question  of  Indians  as  a  basis  of  representation — 
"excluding  Indians,  not  taxed."  fixed  the  basis  in 
that  respect,  and  defined  precisely  who  must  con- 
stitute it.  It  was  consistent,  therefore,  for  Michi- 
gan to  adopt  the  national  basis  of  representation 
for  its  own  Legislature,  and  it  was  also  absolutely 
just.  But  discussion  of  the  color  line  was  prema- 
ture until  the  basis  of  representation  and  appor- 
tionment should  be  fixed,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  a  time. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  divide  the  State  into 
thirt)-two  Senatorial  districts,  each  of  which  would 
choose  one  Senator.  The  districts  should  be  num- 
bered, and,  by  a  retiring  clause,  one-half  the  Sen- 
ators should  vacate  office  every  two  years.  No 
county  should  be  divided  unless  it  were  equitably 


*  The  population  o(  Michtfcan  in  iSjo  was  397.SM*  o'  «hom 
3S83  were  free  persons  o(  color.  Slavery  exiited  in  what  n  now 
Michigan  until  1830.  «  which  time  then  were  thirty-two  tUves 
in  the  Territory. 
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entitled  to  two  or  more  Senators.  But  what  a 
vantage  was  this  amendment?  In  Illinois  an 
Iowa  the  single-district  system  prevailed,  and  had 
suggested  the  provision  for  Michigan.  Might  it 
not  be  advisable  to  insert  another  section  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  the  excess  of  population,  as  in 
the  constitution  of  Illinois?"  It  was  agreed,  after 
some  debate,  that  there  should  be  single  Sena- 
torial districts,  and  that  no  county  should  be  di- 
vided in  the  formalion  of  a  district  unless  entitl 
to  two  or  more  Senators. 

Should  there  be  any  limit  on  the  eligibility 
membership  in  either  House?  It  was  at  first  pn 
posed  to  exclude  postmasters,  but  this  was  soon 
stricken  out;  also  the  exclusion  of  notaries  pub- 
lic and  officers  of  the  militia  and  of  townships. 
Should  the  exclusion  extend  to  justices  of  t 
peace  and  to  county  officers?  County  office 
it  was  said,  should  be  excluded  because  they  we 
officially  interested  in  legislation;  and — of  greater 
moment  —  their  services  were  needed  at  home. 
Justices  of  the  peace  should  be  excluded  for  the 
same  reason.  If  not  excluded,  they  would 
likely  to  go  off  and  take  their  dockets  with  the 
and  thus  cause  the  interests  of  individuals  to  s 
fer.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  justices  oug 
not  to  be  excluded,  because  it  might  be  a  difficult 
matter  in  a  vilLige  to  get  a  competent  person  to 
fill  the  office;  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy,  the  exclusion  ought  to  be  as  limited 
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pof^iblc.  If  the  justice  was  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness, he  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  leave  it 
for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  Another  difBculty 
appeared  at  this  point.  Offices  that  were  elective 
in  some  counties  were  filled  by  appointment  in 
others.  Was  it  not,  therefore,  desirable  to  except 
from  ineligibility  officers  who  were  elected  in  town- 
ships? 

There  was  also  another  difficulty.  The  func- 
tions and  duties  of  county  officers  were  not  alike 
throughout  the  State.  Supervisors  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  many  of  their  duties,  were  county 
officers.  In  some  counties  the  supervisor  was  the 
representative  of  his  town  in  the  county  board. 
In  small  towns  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  proper 
persons  to  fill  county  offices,  yet  they  needed  the 
best  men  in  the  town.  If  to  the  unprofitable  and 
onerous  duties  of  town  officers  was  added  an  ex* 
elusion  from  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  the  admin- 
'istration  of  town  affairs  would  suffer.  **  The  idea 
of  an  exclusion,  whether  or  not  men  are  ambi- 
tious for  a  seat  in  the  Legi^ilature,"  said  a  mem- 
ber, "will  prevent  vcrj*  many  of  the  best  men  from 
participating  in  the  burden  of  town  offices."  The 
purpose  of  making  exceptions  to  a  general  eltgi- 
bility  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  was,  first,  to  ex- 
clude from  it  persons  holding  office  who.  if  they 
were  elected  to  the  Legislature,  would  deprive  the 
public  of  services  which  they  had  at  first  been 
chosen  to  perform;  and.  secondly,  individuals  oc- 
cupying official  position  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  influence  of  their  offices  to  aid 
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in  obtaining  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  thus  be 
led  into  negligence  or  unfaitiifulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  whole  purpose  of 
exclusion,  therefore,  ivas  to  guard  the  purity  of 
elections  and  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  local 
government.  The  local  service  in  the  State  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  suffer  by  permitting  township 
and  county  officers  to  be  eligible  to  the  Legislat- 
ure. It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  persons 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  or  the 
State  should  be  excluded. 

The  relative  merits  of  annual  and  biennial  ses* 
sions  were  again  touched  on  when  the  convention 
now  attempted  to  fix  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers. The  evils  of  the  day,  and  the  means  pro- 
posed for  reforming  them,  are  suggested  in  a  pro- 
vision now  submitted  —  that  members  should 
receive  three  dollars  a  day  for  actual  attendance, 
except  when  absent  through  sickness,  for  the  first 
sixty  days  of  the  session  of  1851,  and  for  the  first 
forty  days  of  everj'  subsequent  session,  and  nothing 
more.  If  convened  in  special  session,  they  should 
receive  three  dollars  a  day  for  the  first  twenty  days, 
and  nothing  more;  and  should  legislate  on  no 
other  subjects  than  those  expressly  stated  in  the 
Governor's  proclamation.  They  should  receive 
ten  cents  for  every  mile  which  they  should  actual- 
ly travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
place  of  meeting,  on  the  usually  travelled  route; 
stationery  and  newspapers,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  in  amount,  should  be  provided  for  each 
member  during  any  session.     It  was  at  once  pro- 
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posed  to  change  the  daily  allowance  from  three 
dollars  to  two  dollars.  The  position  would  then 
no  longer  be  sought  after  by  interested  men,  even 
for  the  spoils.  The  people  would  choose  their 
best  men,  If  the  object  wa:i  to  prevent  men  from 
seeking  the  place  for  the  emolutnents,  it  was  asked 
whether  it  could  not  be  better  accomplished  by 
striking  out  the  provision  for  pay.  and  place  the 
LegisLiture  on  the  same  standard  as  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  A  wealth  of  argument  was  con- 
densed in  a  members  qucrj' — Who  will  be  willing 
to  go  to  the  Legislature  and  sacrifice  his  time  for 
two  dollars  a  day?  If  retrenchment  was  to  be 
carried  out  as  suggested  in  the  legislative  and 
other  departments  of  government,  there  would  be 
no  necessity,  said  another  member,  for  reducing 
the  pay.  It  appeared  that  during  the  last  two 
years  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
about  sixty-nine  thousand  dollars;  the  probable 
expense  under  the  system  recommended  would 
be  less  than  seventeen  thousand.  Thus  with  bien- 
nial sessions  the  State  would  save  in  two  years 
more  than  fifty-two  thousand.  The  matter  of  pay. 
remarked  an  experienced  member,  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  board  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  member  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  seven  dollars  a  week.  He 
was  at  some  expense  for  an  outfit,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  expense  of  election.  If  the  session  was 
cut  down  to  forty  days  and  the  allowance  to  two 
dollars  a  day,  after  deducting  expenses,  a  mem- 
ber would  have  left  only  about  a  dollar  a  day 
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for  his  services.  Who  would  care  to  be  elected 
to  the  Legislature  for  such  a  paltrj'  sum  ?  No 
man  could  be  elected  without  loss  of  time  and 
money,  for  he  could  not  leave  his  business  with- 
out a  sacrifice,  even  if  the  session  were  for  nine- 
ty or  one  hundred  days.  "  Three  dollars  a  day," 
said  a  member,  "  may  be  necessary  for  chose  who 
cannot  wear  pantaloons  without  straps,*  and  who 
must  have  their  wine  dinners  every  day  at  the  Ben- 
ton House.  Mcmbere  are  not  compelled  to  dress 
finely,  and  there  are  cheaper  boarding-houses  tn 
town."  Two  dollars  were  enough.  So  thought  an- 
other member,  who  declared  that  he  could  board 
himself  and  family  at  Lansing  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
The  State  should  not  hire  men  and  pay  them 
extra.  Capable  men  could  be  had  at  two  dollars 
a  day.  Perhaps  there  would  not  be  so  much  fuss 
at  election  time,  but  the  State  would  secure  good 
men. 

On  the  19th.  the  committee  on  education  re- 
ported an  elaborate  system  of  free  schools,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  under  the  care  of  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  The  school  lands  given  to  the  Slate 
at  the  time  of  its  admission  had  already  produced 
a  school  fund,  and  the  proceeds  arising  from  fur- 
ther sales  were  to  be  added.  The  Income  aris- 
ing from  this  source  should  be  distributed  on  an 
equitable  basis  among  the  primary  schools.      In 

*  In  allntion  in  a  Tasihion  of  tbe  day  tiy  which  the  trouMnt 
were  hekl  down  by  btxii  -  »trap».  a  style  lamitiar  to  us  in  the 
ctiataoer  ol  "  Uncle  Sara." 
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ever)'  school  district  a  primary  school  should  be 
established  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 
free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen.  Any  deficiency  that  mighi  exist  after 
the  distribution  of  the  primary-school  fund  should 
be  supplied  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  whole  taxable 
property  of  the  townships  and  cities  in  which  the 
deficiency  exbted.  In  these  schools  the  English 
language,  and  no  other,  should  be  taught  Six  re- 
gents of  the  university  should  be  chosen  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  At  the  first  general  elec- 
tion two  should  be  selected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  two  for  four,  and  two  for  two  years.  At  their 
first  meeting  the  regents  should  elect  a  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  should  be  ex 
offitio  a  member  of  their  board,  and  preside  at 
their  meetings.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  by  the  C'nited  States  for  the  sup- 
port  of  a  university,  and  funds  accruing  from  any 
other  source,  should  constitute  the  university  fund. 
There  should  also  be  elected  three  members  of 
the  State  Hoard  of  Education,  to  hold  ofhce  for  the 
term  of  six  years.  At  the  first  election  one  member 
should  be  elected  for  two  years,  one  for  four,  and 
one  for  the  full  term.  Of  this  board  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  should  be  ex  officio  a 
member,  and  he  should  also  fill  the  position  of 
secretary.  The  board  should  have  the  general 
supcr\-ision  of  the  State  normal  school.  'ITie  pro- 
ceeds from  all  lands  appropriated  for  the  sujjport 
of  this  school  should  constitute  a  jXTpctual  fund. 
By  every  suitable  means  the  Legislature  should 
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encourage  all  scientific  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments; it  should  uslablish  an  agricultural  school, 
and  in  connection  with  it  maintain  a  model  farm  ; 
and  it  should  also  provide  for  founding  at  least 
one  library  in  each  township,  which  library  should 
receive  all  moneys  paid  in  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duties  and  all  fines  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws. 

The  system  of  education  thus  outlined  was 
among  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  the  most  elaborate, 
complete,  and,  as  time  has  proved,  the  mast  effi- 
cient in  its  workings  of  any  adopted  by  an  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  Every  measure  proposed  for 
the  wise  execution  of  the  plan  was  cheerfully  and 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  convention.  The 
apathy  towards  common-school  education  char- 
acteristic of  most  of  the  older  States  has  never 
existed  in  the  West.  As  the  Territories  were  or- 
ganized, Congress  generously  provided  for  a  well- 
endowed  educational  system  by  making  large 
grants  of  public  lands.  This  enabled  the  Western 
States  to  lay  a  broader  foundation  for  their  edu- 
cational system  than  has  existed  in  the  East 

On  the  following  day  the  committee  on  corpora- 
tions reported.  The  subject  itself  was  somewhat 
new  in  our  constitutional  history.  The  earlier 
State  constitutions  do  not  refer  to  it.  The  half- 
century  now  closing  had  witnessed  a  phenomenal 
multiplication  of  corporations  of  all  kinds.  Of 
these  the  most  numerous  were  of  a  financial 
character.  The  evil  mostly  complained  of  was 
the  creation  of  corporations  by  special  acts  of  the 
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Legislature.  Hereafter  in  Michigan  they  should 
be  (ormcd  under  general  laws  only.  In  order  to 
prevent  further  abuses  in  banking,  nu  law  for 
banking  purposes  should  go  into  c&ect  until  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  State  at 
some  general  election  and  approved  by  a  majority 
of  votes  cast.  A  law  thus  submitted  and  rejected 
could  not  be  passed  again  until  a  number  of  years 
had  elapsed.  Hereafter,  the  oflicers  and  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation  organized  for  banking 
purposes  should  be  individually  liable  for  the 
bank' notes  and  paper  credit  which  the  corpora- 
tion circulated,  and  for  all  its  debts.  The  bills  and 
notes  put  in  circulation  should  be  registered  ac> 
cording  to  law,  and  ample  security  in  State  stocks 
or  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  required 
for  the  redemption  of  such  bills  in  specie.  In 
case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  banking  institu- 
tion, the  bill-holders  should  be  preferred  creditors. 
The  L^islature  should  have  no  power  to  pass 
a  law  sanctioning  in  any  manner  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  any  person  or  corporation 
issuing  bank-notes  of  any  kind.  The  Legislat- 
ure should  not  have  authority  to  amend  any  act 
of  incorporation  unless  with  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House;  nor  should 
any  act  of  incorporation  that  had  been  granted 
hitherto  be  extended.  This  provision,  however, 
did  not  apply  to  municipal  corporations.  To  the 
stock  of  any  corporation  the  State  should  not  be 
a  subscriber.  All  charters  in  force  should  be  sub- 
ject to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the  Legislature 
ir.— p  j*s 
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after  the  year  1880,  and  no  new  corporation,  ex- 
cept niunici]>a1,  should  be  created  for  a  longer 
period  than  thirty  years. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
followed.  The  supreme  and  circuit  courts  should 
compose  the  superior  courts  of  the  State:  probate 
courts,  the  justices'  courts,  and  local  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  cities,  established  as  the 
Legislature  might  think  necessary,  should  con- 
stitute the  inferior  courts.  Three  judges  should 
compose  the  supreme  court,  two  of  whom  should 
form  a  quorum,  and  the  concurrence  of  two  should 
be  nccessar>'  to  every  decision.  The  dissenting 
opinions  should  be  given  in  writing  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  judge,  with  the  reasons  for  his  di&> 
sent.  An  innovation  was  instituted  in  making  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  elective  instead  of  ap. 
pointive  officers — an  innovation  which  had  been 
gaining  strength  since  the  election  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  especially  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Federal  party.  The  term  was  set  at  six  years. 
The  supreme  court  should  hold  terms  annually 
in  each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  should  be 
fi\'c,  and  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  should  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  number  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  circuits  might  be  changed 
by  the  Legislature  at  its  discretion.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  fees  and  perquisites  of  ofiice  for  the  judges, 
so  long  in  vogue  in  the  colonies,  had  been 
gradually  abandoned  by  the  States,  and  in  their 
place  the  judges  received  a  fixed  salary-.  Michi- 
gan, continuing  this  reform,  now  provided  that 
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judicial  salaries  should  be  payable  quarterly.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  should  appoint  a  re- 
porter. In  every  county  a  circuit  court  should 
be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  the  number  of  terms 
of  court  depending  upon  the  population  of  the 
county.  The  county  clerk  should  be  ex  officio 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  and  also 
of  the  supreme  court  when  held  in  it.  Appeals 
and  writs  of  error  would  lie  from  the  circuit  court 
of"  any  county  to  the  supreme  court  held  in  the 
circuit  including  the  county,  and,  with  consent  of 
parties,  to  the  supreme  court  held  in  another  cir- 
cuit. A  probate  court  should  be  organized  in  each 
county,  and  its  judge  be  elected  for  four  years. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of 
judge  of  any  of  the  courts  it  should  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor,  the  appointee  con- 
tinuing until  his  successor  should  be  elected.  To 
facilitate  judicial  business,  the  Legislature  might 
provide  for  election  in  each  county,  of  one  or 
more  persons  invested  with  judicial  power  not  ex- 
ceeding those  of  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  at 
chambers. 

.All  the  statute  laws,  and  such  judicial  decisions 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient,  should  be  pub- 
lished separately  by  the  authority  of  the  f-egislat- 
ure,  but  all  laws  and  judicial  prf>ccedings  should 
be  free  for  publication  by  any  person.  Kach 
township  should  have  four  justices  of  the  peace. 
elected  for  four  years.  If  a  judge  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace  should  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction   in  which   he  was  elected,  his  office 
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should  thereby  become  vacant  Through  the  great 
opposition  that  was  manifest,  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary  made  no  recommendation  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws  of 
tlie  State,  although  many  members  had  expressed 
a  desire  that  this  be  done.  It  was  said  that  the 
laws  in  force  at  any  period  were  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  than  any  revision  which  a 
committee  could  produce;  for  the  laws  were  the  re- 
sult of  trial  and  correction,  wliile  a  revision  would 
be  only  the  labor  of  a  commission.  No  man  could 
draw  up  a  code  suitable  to  all  the  various  wants  of 
the  people.  Michigan  had  already  suffered  three 
inflictions  of  the  kind,  and  they  were  among  the 
greatest  calamities  which  had  visited  her.  Ilie 
revision  of  1838,  with  the  session  which  adopted 
it,  cost  the  Slate  about  ninety  thousand  dollars. 
Eight  succeeding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  made 
improvements,  costing  about  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  session,  so  that  the  laws  in  force  in  1846  had  cost 
the  people  between  four  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  yet.  with  all  the  improvements 
suggested  during  these  six  years,  these  laws  which 
the  people  had  adopted,  tried,  and  approved. 
were  exchanged  "for  the  results  of  a  few  months' 
labor  of  one  man's  brain."  Either  the  laws  which 
were  succeeded  by  the  revision  of  1846  were 
worth  the  h.ilf- million  dollars  which  they  had 
cost,  or  the  State  had  been  unwise  in  employing 
the  various  State  Legi.slaturcs  to  enact  them,  and 
it  was  continuing  to  be  unwise  in  using  Legislat- 
ures for  similar  purposes.    The^first  objection  to  a 
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code  was  the  popular  ignorance  concerning  the 
new  laws;  the  !>econd,  its  inadaptauon  to  popular 
wants  and  intcix-sts.  The  Legislatures,  therefore, 
had  been  overwhelmed  with  petitions  for  amend- 
ments; sessions  had  been  prolonged,  voluminous 
session  laws  had  been  passed,  and  taxes  increased. 
All  this  accumulation  of  evil,  charged  against  the 
Legislature,  was  really  attributable  to  the  code.* 

In  the  organiEalion  of  the  Legislature  the  com- 
mittee had  reported  a  clause  forbidding  it  to  pass 
any  act,  or  to  grant  any  license,  for  the  sale  of 
ardent  or  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 
Sumptuary  legislation  of  this  kind  had  at  times 
been  agitated  in  the  older  States  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  Michigan  was  among  the  first  to 
discuss  it  in  a  constitutional  convention.  That  the 
committee  should  report  such  a  clause  was  evi- 
dence  of  a  significant  phase  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  liquor  question.  A  member  at  once  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  clause  by  excepting  from 
tile  exclusion  all  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  for 
mechanical  or  medicinal  purpoftcs.  The  support 
which  the  amendment  received  may  easily  be  an- 
ticipated. The  evils  of  intemperance  were  jwr- 
trayed,as  they  have  been  portrayed  to  ever}*  gen- 
eration. The  liquor  question,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  was  becoming  an  evil  as  great  as  slavery. 
Indeed,  those  who  demanded  the  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  claimed  that  they  were  appealing 

*  Sec  acts  of  the  Michigan  Le|;;islattirc  on  reviskm  o(  the  laws. 
Mvrh  II.  1844:  May  iS.  1846:  FcbraiO'  >7<  >^7:  January  nb. 
[1849.    Sm  constitution  o(  i8$a.  Art.  xviii..  Sec.  \y 
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for  the  enfranchisement  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
human  beings  than  those  that  xvere  ever  held  in 
African  slavery.  Should  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  be  identified  with  the  traffic  in  .spirituous 
liquors  or  with  their  manufacture?  No  longer 
should  the  traffic  receive  the  apparent  sanction 
of  law.  No  longer  should  the  people  of  the  State 
be  guilty  of  an  immoral  act  of  this  kind.  The 
State  should  not  be  a  partaker  of  the  wages  of 
sin  and  "derive  a  portion  of  its  revenue  from  the 
tears  and  wretchedness  of  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance." 

Nor  was  there  lacking  the  usual  reply — that 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  fi.\ed 
for  any  specified  time,  that  it  varied  even  under 
divine  dispensation,  that  Noah  was  fond  of  wine, 
that  the  apostle  thought  a  little  of  it  good  for  the 
stomach's  sake,  and  that  it  was  used  on  most  com- 
munion -  tables.  The  agitation,  however,  had  be- 
gun. In  every  constitutional  convention  during  the 
next  fift)'  years  the  liquor  question  was  to  come  up 
for  solution.  On  the  ist  of  August  an  effort  was 
made  to  submit  a  separate  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  in  the  State. 
This  suggestion  of  the  treatment  of  the  question 
by  future  conventions  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  but  was  not  again  discussed. 

On  the  22d  the  committee  on  suffrage  and  elec- 
tions made  its  report,  ^ntf  white  male  citizens 
above  the  age  of  twenty- oi\e  years  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  State  six  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion should  be  entitled  to  vote.     A  provision — 
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fone  quite  common  to  State  constitutions  —  was 
added,  which  excluded  from  the  right  o£  suffrage 
persons  convicted  of  larceny  or  arson,  or  any  in- 
famous crime,  or  who  made  or  were  interested  in 
any  bet  depending  upon  the  result  of  an  election, 
and  al!  persons  non  iompas  m^niis.  The  exclusion 
also  extended  to  United  States  soldiers  and  sea- 
men.* 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  corporations, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  establish  a  bank,  had 
not  received  the  unanimous  support  of  its  mem- 
bers. On  the  34th  a  minority  report  was  sub- 
mitted. To  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  money  delusions  in  the  United  States  the 
report  will  have  a  familiar  sound.  Taking  into 
view  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  State^ 
that  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  navigable  waters, 
which  also  extended  into  other  States,  witli  a  coast 
extending  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles,  lined 
with  inexhaustible  fisheries;  with  soil  unsurpass- 
ed in  fertility  and  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
productions,  with  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
with  unlimited  mineral  wealth  in  mines  of  iron 
and  copper,  with  beds  of  coal  and  plaster,  and  sail 
springs — the  conclusion  was  irresistible  that  a  vast 
trade  must  grow  up  which  would  demand  a  cor- 

^ responding  increase  of  circulating  medium.  Was 
it  not,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  sound 
policy  to  establish  such  a  system  of  banking  as 
would  induce  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in 

*  Sec  tbc  qualifications  for  (rWioix.  1776  m  18001  in  Vol.  L. 
Chapt.  ill.,  and  Irom  1800  to  185a  in  VoL  ii..  Chap.  xv. 
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the  State,  and  shut  out  from  circulation  bills  of 
the  less  reliable  banking  institutions  of  other 
States  ?•  Therefore,  a  system  of  banking  founded 
on  a  specie-paying  basis,  with  ample  security  for 
redemption  in  specie  of  all  bills  put  in  circulation. 
seemed  necessary.  Banking  corporations  might 
be  formed  under  general  laws  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  meml>ers  of  both  Houses,  but  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  submit  proposed  bank 
laws  to  a  popular  vote  for  ratification.  The  Legis- 
lature should  not  permit  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  any  person  or  corporation  issuing 
banlc-notes  of  any  description.  These  should  be 
registered  and  be  supported  by  ample  security  for 
their  redemption  in  specie.  The  security  should 
consist  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  commonwealth,  which  should  be  deposited 
with  the  State  treasurer,  and  be.  at  Icxst  when 
offered,  equal  to  the  amount  of  bills  or  notes  rcg- 
i.stered  for  circulation.  The  stockholders  should 
be  personally  liable  for  the  bank-notes  and  paper 
credits  issued  by  the  corponitions  of  which  they 
were  members.  Banking  institutions  thus  estab* 
lishcd  should  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  at  least  one 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  paid-up  capital  stock. 
The  bill -holders  should  be  preferred  creditors. 
Both  reports  on  corporations  were  modelled  on 
the  provisions  on  the  same  subject  in  the  constitu* 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  during  the  mtime  ol 
Stat«  banks,  when  their  circtil.itian  depreciated  as  the  distance 
(rom  (he  bank  of  issue  increased,  nnd  it  w«s  almost  tntpouible 
for  a.  business  man  to  know  vhat  Stale-bank  carrency  bad  any 
value  whatever. 
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tion  of  New  York  of  1846.*  which  was  also  the 
precedent  for  the  national  bank  act  of  1S63. 

During  the  half-century  now  closing,  public 
opinion  had  greatly  changed  respecting  the  rights 
uf  married  women.  At  the  opening  of  the  cen- 
tury a  married  woman's  rights  were  merely  those 
to  which  she  was  entitled  under  the  common  law. 
In  a  democracy  these  common -law  rights  were 
btiund  to  prove  chafing  restrictions,  and  a  demand 
for  the  extension  of  her  rights  was  sure  to  be  made. 
In  the  older  State.<i  the  demand  was  less  vehement 
than  in  the  new.  The  East  differed  from  the  West 
in  its  practical  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes.  The  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life  often  com- 
pelled a  woman  to  bear  burdens  usually  bonie  by 
men;  there  she  was  often  compelled  to  assume  all 
the  care  of  a  family.  Her  only  resource  was  the 
homestead  and  her  own  labor.  The  misfortunes 
of  life  are  somewhat  harder  to  bear  in  a  new 
country.  There  gradually  grew  up  in  the  West  a 
conviction  ihat  the  homestead  should  be  exempted 
from  forced  sale  for  debt,  in  order  that  the  wife 
and  children  might  not  suffer.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed in  Michigan  to  make  exemption  of  |>ersonal 
property  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
also  of  the  homestead,  which  might  be  forty  acres 
of  land,  or  any  city,  village,  or  town  lot.t  For  the 
further  protection  of  the  wife,  the  husband  should 


•  Art.  viil. 

t  Sffe  acts  of  MttTCh  11.  1844.  and  April  3.  1848:  they  were  in- 
r«rpor«tc<)  in  the  <onstilulion  of  i8;o^  Art.  xvl— u  ({ood  tlliu- 
tmuan  of  one  fruitful  source  of  co«iMitutk>Qil  provisiuns. 
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be  declared  incapable  of  disposing  of  the  home- 
stead by  any  deed  of  conveyance  without  her  con- 
sent. The  exemption  should  also  accrue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children,  for  it  was  now  proposed 
to  relieve  the  homestead  from  the  payment  of  the 
debts  due  at  the  death  of  the  owner  in  all  cases 
where  any  minor  children  survived  him.  Where 
there  were  no  children,  all  rents  and  profits  should 
be  paid  to  the  widow  during  her  widowhood,  pro- 
vided she  was  not  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in 
her  own  right. 

A  suggestion  made  early  in  the  convention  was 
also  incorporated  in  the  clause  providing  that  a 
woman's  real  and  personal  estate  acquired  before 
marriage,  and  all  property  to  which  the  wife  might 
afterwards  become  entitled,  should  remain  her 
property  and  be  free  from  liability  for  debts,  obliga- 
tions, or  engagements  made  by  her  husband.  On 
the  17th  of  July  the  same  committee  submitted  an 
entirely  different  report — that  the  whole  system 
of  exemptions  was  essentially  wrong,  because  its 
consequences  subverted  personal  economy  and 
commercial  integrity.  Property  being  the  legiti- 
mate source  for  the  payment  of  debts,  should  not 
be  subject  to  conditions  which  would  destroy  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  The  committee  now  pro- 
posed tu  release  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  a 
husband  all  property  acquired  by  a  woman  before 
her  marriage,  or  by  inheritance,  gift,  or  devise 
.afterwards.  But  her  property  should  be  liable  for 
her  own  debts.  This  second  report,  however,  did 
not  receive  support. 
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The  injustice  which  excluded  persons  of  col- 
or from  the  suffrage,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
ihem  responsible  for  military  scr\'ice  to  the  State. 
lad  led  the  committee  on  the  militia  to  report 
a  clause  constituting  the  militia  exclusively  of  all 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  Eorty-five.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  obliterate  the  color  line,  because  the  clause  Im- 
posed duties  on  the  white  population  which  were 
not  borne  by  the  black,  and  which  exempted  the 
blacks  from  service  that  the  white  population  were 
forced  to  perform;  but  the  convention  refused  to 
make  the  change.  A  provision  taken  from  the 
constitution  of  New  York*  was  added,  excusing 
from  militia  service  all  inhabitants  of  the  State 
who  from  scruples  of  conscience  were  averse  to 
bearing  arms — a  provision,  however,  usually  found 
in  State  constitutions. 

Early  in  the  session  a  resolution  had  been  sub- 
raitted  and  referred  to  a  committee,  that  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
The  resolution  was  now  proposed  by  its  author! 
as  an  amendment  to  the  clause  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or. Popular  election,  it  was  said,  would  give  the 
Speaker  ample  time  and  opportunity  tn  qualify 
himself  for  his  duties,  and  the  election  itself  would 
be  a  sure  guarantee  that  he  was  a  competent  per- 


*  CoAMttutton  ot  1846.  An.  li..  Sec.  1.    Tbt  anieodmcnt  wu 

ttd  by  Comstock.  a  (armcr  and  native  o(  N«w  Vork. 
1  Calvin  Britain,  a  farmer  and  native  of  New  York,  rcpretcni- 
leg  Brunch  Count)*,  and  residing  in  the  town  of  Quincy. 
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son.  In  case  of  tlie  removal  or  dcnth  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  executive 
authority  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
President,  tor  the  time  being,  of  the  Senate,  but 
would  devolve  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
an  officer  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  Would 
not  this  manner  of  choosing  the  Speaker  trans- 
(orra  him  from  a  legislative  to  an  executive  offi- 
cer? it  was  asked.  All  had  agreed  thai  the  pow- 
ers of  government  should  be  divided;  was  not  this 
proposition  one  that  would  violate  that  division? 
The  S])eaker,  it  was  replied,  would  then  occupy  a 
position  simitar  to  that  of  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or. Moreover  there  was  another  reason  for  the 
change:  by  electing  the  Speaker,  no  county  would 
be  deprived  of  its  Representative.  But  would  it  not 
be  practically  creating  another  office  and  making 
additional  expense  to  the  State?  Did  not  ever)-- 
bodyknow  that  the  county  from  which  the  Speak- 
er came  was  the  best  represented  in  the  House  ? 
Though  the  amendment  was  lost,  it  intimated  a 
current  phase  of  the  evolution  of  democracy  in 
America — that  all  officers  should  be  chosen  direct- 
ly by  the  people.  An  effort  was  made  to  require 
the  same  qualification  for  the  Speaker  as  for  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  requiring 
the  age  of  thirty  ycare  the  State  would  be  guarded 
against  "  young  men  of  peculiar  greenness.  •  •  • 
The  education  of  a  new  hand  for  Speaker  cost 
the  Slate  annually  ten  thousand  dollars."  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  while  it  was  true  that  persons 
were  sent  to  the  Legislature  whose  education,  to 
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make  them  competent  Speakers,  would  cost  more 
than  that  sum.  yet  there  were  always  persons  com- 
petent for  the  office;  and  the  member  added  that 
he  had  once  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  the 
House  as  Speaker  himself,  and  he  was  sure  it 
had  not  cost  the  State  that  amount  for  his  edu- 
cation. The  proposition  was  a  new  one.  and  had 
,  not  been  freely  discussed  in  any  convention,  but 
I  it  was  thought  to  afford  a  remedy  for  abuses,  and 
the  amendment  was  adopted.  The  question  then 
arose  whether  five  years'  residence  was  sufficient 
to  secure  a  suitable  candidate  for  Governor.  With 
the  immense  tide  of  immigration  pouring  into  the 
State,  persons  of  foreign  birth  held  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  some  of  the  counties,  and  the  day  might  not 
be  far  distant  when  it  would  be  entirely  in  their 
power  to  control  the  State  elections.  While  any 
competent  naturalized  citizen  might  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  could  a  foreigner  prepare  him- 
self for  the  duties  of  Governor  in  less  than  ten 
years?  But  public  sentiment  would  not  tolerate 
any  discrimination  of  this  kind,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  lost.  So,  too,  was  another,  declaring  per* 
sons  over  seventy  years  of  age  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Among  the  powers  which,  by  the  committee's 
report,  were  granted  to  the  Governor,  was  that  of 
convening  the  Legislature,  or  the  Senate  only,  in 
extra  ses.<^ion.  The  provision  respecting  the  Sen- 
ate was  struck  out  as  an  unnecessary  one,  because 
under  the  constitution  which  the  convention  was 
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framing  "all  officers  would  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  the  Governor  would  only  fill  vacancies, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  for  calling  the  Senate 
together."  A  slight  evidence  of  tlie  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  people  towards  the  Senate  was  mani- 
fested in  a  change  made  in  the  provision  for  suc- 
cession in  the  office  of  Governor.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  the  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  should  succeed  in 
case  of  the  im|>eachment.  death,  or  incapacity  of 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  the 
Speaker  was  declared,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor,  ineligible  to  any 
office  or  appointment  from  the  Legislature  for  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected.  In  committee  of 
the  whole  there  was  also  adopted  the  amendment 
that  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Speaker 
the  electors  should  choose  another  person.  A  dis- 
cussion then  followed  of  the  amendments  made 
respecting  the  Speaker.  I'hc  House,  it  was  said, 
was  better  qualified  than  the  people  to  elect  its 
Speaker,  for  the  members  would  have  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  candidates.  A  popular 
election  for  the  office  of  Speaker  was  no  more  ad- 
visable than  a  popular  election  for  the  fx>sition  of  a 
school-master.  It  ^vas  replied  that  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  elected  by  the  people.  Why  should  not 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  be  elected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Lieutenanl-Govneror?  If  the  House 
elected  its  Speaker,  why  should  not  the  Senate 
elect  its  President?     The  Lieutenant -Governor 
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best  only  a  useless  officer,  and  his  salary 

to  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers. 

hing  was  said  of  the  paramount  principle  in 
government,  that  in  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  government,  adequate  provision  must  be  made 
for  continuity  in  administrative  functions.  No  one 
remarked  that  even  if  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
were  called  a  useless  officer,  he  might  prevent  se- 
rious confusion  in  the  State  in  case  of  the  death 
or  incapacity  of  the  Governor.  It  was  now  urged 
that  popular  election  of  the  Speaker  would  not 
only  make  that  officer  responsible  to  the  people, 
but  would  secure  an  experienced  and  capable 
official  to  the  House,  would  relieve  it  from  the  dic- 
tation of  designing  men,  and  would  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  committees  as  the  public  inter- 
est demanded,  and  also  provide  an  officer  chosen 
by  the  people  who  would  perform  executive  duties 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor.  Amendments  embody- 
ing these  ideas  were  now  offered,  but  were  reject- 
ed, though  only  by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.* 
The  argument  for  the  age  qualification  had  little 
weight  with  the  convention.  Experience  and  ma- 
ture judgment,  it  thought  were  not  assured  mere- 
ly by  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  West  was  ex- 
plored, settled,  and  controlled  by  young  men,  and 
the  convention  was  not  disposed  to  exclude  them 
from  public  office,  as  they  had  been  excluded  ear- 
lier in  the  century  in  the  older  States.    Had  not 


*  Piliy  10  thiny-eigbL 
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Talleyrand.  Pitt,  and  Napoleon — and,  indeed,  Ham- 
ilton and  Clay  might  have  been  added — had  they 
not  demonstrated  that  youth  is  no  disqualification? 
But  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  twenty-eight  the  conven- 
tion refused  to  make  the  age  quatification  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  less  than  thir- 
ty years,  and  in  this  decision  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion came  up  for  discussion  on  the  26lh.  an  effort 
was  made  to  amend  by  abolishing  the  age  limit 
of  eighteen  years  and  make  the  schools  free  to 
scholars  of  any  age;  also  that  districts  which 
failed  to  raise  the  local  school  tax  should  not  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  the  State  tax  or  interest  of 
the  primary-school  fund.  The  purpose  in  remov- 
ing the  age  limit  was  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  lower  schools  sufficient  to  prepare  for  college. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people,  it  was  said,  would  never 
attend  any  other  than  primary  schools,  and  there- 
fore the  opportunity  should  be  given  them  for 
securing  a  college  preparatory  training  in  these 
schools.  A  difficulty  would  arise  also  if  the  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  committee  were  adopted — a 
State  tax  to  defray  all  the  common-school  expenses 
would  pay  the  charges  in  some  districts,  while 
in  others,  where  there  were  but  few  children,  it 
would  not.  In  those  districts  in  which  the  school 
population  was  small  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  good  schools,  and  yet  by  the  system  proposed 
there  would  be  no  authority  for  supporting  them. 
These  districts,  therefore,  ought  to  be  authorized 
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to  raise  a  tax  for  the  purpose.  In  resorting  to  a 
district  tax  there  would  be  neither  injustice  nor 
impropriety ;  but  there  would  be  impropriety  in 
taking  town  or  district  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
school.  If  a  township  had  one  hundred  scholars, 
and  the  law  authorized  a  tax  of  one  dollar  each,  it 
must  be  distributed  among  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  district.  Such  a  law  had  already  been  tried 
and  had  created  ill  feeling.  Another  law  author- 
ized the  amount  to  be  raised  in  the  district,  and 
also  worked  injuriously.  If  the  principal  part  of 
the  fund  was  raised  by  a  State  tax,  there  would 
be  many  towns  whose  schools  were  not  organ- 
ized, and  those  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole.  In  unorganized  districts  propertj'- 
owncrs  would  escape  unless  there  was  a  State 
tax.  Such  a  tax,  in  feeble  settlements,  would 
assist  in  organizing  schools.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  the  convention  was  as  well  pre- 
pared as  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  education.  An  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle  existed  in  the  union  schools  built  and 
supported  by  several  districts ;  another  difficulty 
would  be  the  prohibition  of  any  language  except 
English.  If  the  union  system  was  to  continue, 
this  prohibition  6xed  in  the  constitution  would  be 
a  serious  matter,  for  in  many  of  these  districts  the 
German  language  was  also  freely  used,  and  Ger- 
man immigration  was  increasing. 

The  amendments  now  proposed  to  the  article 
as  reported  by  the  committee  were  submitted  by 
Leech,  a  teacher,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
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They  proposed  a  system  similar  in  character  to 
that  in  force  in  New  York.  Walker,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  at  once  objected  to  the  amendments  as 
involving  ingredients  of  discord  which  would  de- 
stroy the  schools  of  the  State.  He  said  that  he  had 
in  Iiis  possession  a  letter  from  the  deputy-superin- 
Icndent  of  public  instruction  of  New  York,  saying 
that  if  any  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  change  the 
school  system  of  Michigan,  it  should  avoid  raising 
any  portion  of  the  lax  in  the  school  districts,  as 
such  a  provision  operated  as  an  "  apple  of  discord  " 
in  New  York.  For  this  reason  the  committee  had 
avoided  the  recommendation.  AH  that  was  essen- 
tial to  be  placed  in  the  fundamental  law  respect- 
ing education  was  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
their  support  by  a  primary-school  fund  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  with  whatever  additional  expense 
might  be  incurred  to  be  raised  by  a  Stale  ta.x.  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  every  district  for 
a  minimum  time.  The  language  difficulty  might 
be  removed  by  providing  that  instruction  should 
be  conducted  in  the  English  tongue.  This  would 
not  prevent  other  languages  from  being  taught. 
A  large  number  of  immigrants  were  locating  in 
the  State,  and  it  was  wise  to  have  them  acquire  the 
English  language  in  the  shortest  time.  Though 
these  immigrants  were  anxious  to  retain  their  own 
language,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  English,  it  was 
an   evil  that  should   be    remedied.*     It  was  dc- 

*  The  menalKf.  hovtrever,  was  here  slightly  in  error,  as  foreign- 
ers who  have  immigrated  to  this  country  have  generally  shown 
peat  eagerness  to  acquire  the  English  language  and  to  have  it 
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cided  not  to  give  the  districts  the  right  to  levy  a 
school  tax,  but  that  the  deficiency,  if  any  existed 
in  the  districts,  should  be  made  up  from  other 
sources.  It  was  not  determined  whether  these 
should  be  a  State  tax  or  an  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature. 

displace  their  own.  At  least  this  has  been  true  in  the  older  Sutes, 
and  is  doubtless  true  of  the  whole  country.  There  are  marked 
exceptions,  as  in  the  German  communities  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, in  the  Swedish  communities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas.  in  the  Italian  communities  of  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois,  in  the  parts  of  Pennsylvania  inhabited  by  the  so-called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  in  French  Louisiana,  and  that  part  of  the 
United  States  once  Mexican  soil.  As  late  as  1840  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  were  published  In  German  and  in  English  1  the  de- 
bates of  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  State,  of  1838,  were 
published  in  both  languages.  The  constitution  of  Colorado  of 
1876  provides  for  the  publication  of  the  laws  in  English  and  in 
Spanish.  In  Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico  the  laws  have  been 
published  in  both  these  languages ;  in  Louisiana  they  were  pub- 
hshed  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  as  late  as  1850,  and  the 
journals  and  debates  of  constitutional  conventions  in  that  Stat« 
were  also  published  in  these  languages  as  late  as  1853. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  RIGHTS   AND   PRIVILEGES   OF   CITIZENS 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Native- American- 
ism was  approaching  the  height  of  its  strength  in 
these  times,  especially  in  the  slave-holding  States,* 
and  its  spirit  was  abroad  in  Michigan.  One  mem- 
ber proposed  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  foreign- 
ers who,  after  residing  within  the  State  five  years, 
and  being  naturalized,  were  unable  to  read  and 
speak  the  English  language.  In  the  count}' of  Sag- 
inaw, said  the  member  who  made  this  proposal, t 
were  over  a  thousand  Germans.  They  desired 
to  organize  school  districts,  and  there  were  not 
enough  English-speaking  citizens  among  them  to 
fill  the  offices.  Unless  some  temporary  provision 
were  made  in  the  constitution  for  these  Germans 
lo  hold  office  and  vote,  they  would  be  unable  to 
enjoy  thu  privileges  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
They  had  braved  the  dangers  of  a  long  journey 
in  order  to  make  Michigan  their  home;  yet  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
abuse  their  privileges.     There  was  a  diS|Msttion 

•  For  an  account  of   Native- Americanism  see  Vol.  i.,  Chap, 
xiii..  tind  pp.  4.SI-4S9:  also  pp.  103,  I05,  tji.  ij?  of  thb  volume. 

«  ).  G.  Sutherland,  h  Uwycr  And  nati\'e  ot  New  York,  re 
scniing  Saginaw  County,  and  Irom  Saginaw  City. 
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among  them  to  settle  in  communities,  to  continue 
their  foreign  habits,  and  to  maintain  their  own  laa* 
guage.  It  might  take  generations  to  adapt  them 
to  the  English  language  and  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions  il  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
dulge their  foreign  sentiments.  Unless  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  made  the  sole  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  these  Germans  would 
speak  and  teach  their  own  language — indeed, 
would  keep  schools  solely  for  that  purpose.  By 
giving  them  five  years  in  which  to  learn  English, 
they  would  have  meanwhile  the  right  of  voting 
and  filling  offices,  and  as  they  were  inclined  to 
be  industrious  and  peaceable  and  to  learn  our 
language,  they  would  probably  at  the  end  of  that 
time  be  fully  qualified  to  hold  office.  A  mem- 
ber remarked  that  the  amendment  would  cause 
many  difficulties.  Who  was  to  decide  when  a  man 
knows  the  English  language.'  He  is  supposed  to 
s|}eak  it  if  he  can  communicate  his  ideas  even  in 
a  broken  manner.  The  amendment  was  imprac- 
ticable. Many  of  the  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  Holland  spoke  German  and  French,  and  some 
of  them  spoke  English.  A  large  portion  of  them 
were  well  educated.  Many  who  were  now  day- 
laborers  were  good  Latin  scholars.  The  Prussian 
system  of  schools  was  better  than  ours,  because 
in  Prussia  there  was  opportunity  to  learn  music 
and  the  languages,  and  education  was  compulsory. 
The  whole  body  of  Germans  in  the  State  could 
read,  and  write.  It  might  not  be  well  for  these 
foreigners  to  learn  the  English  language  too  fast, 
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It  was  best  to  keep  them  honest  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Was  not  tlie  period  too  long  at  best,  and 
was  it  not  unjust  to  require  them  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language?  Many  of  the  old 
French  inhabitants  of  the  State,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish but  imperfectly,  had  never  been  able  to  read 
or  write  it,  and  probably  never  would.  Another 
member  thought  it  best  to  let  these  persons  work 
out  their  citizenship  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  believing  that  those  who  wished  lo  become 
voters  wou!d  prepare  themselves  accordingly.  If 
an  intelligent  foreigner  wished  to  become  a  citi- 
zen he  would  file  his  intentions,  and  meanwhile 
study  our  institutions  and  become  better  able  to 
vote  than  if  there  was  no  qualification.  But.  it 
was  asked,  why  discriminate  between  foreigners 
coming  at  different  times?  Why  should  those 
already  in  the  State  have  privileges  which  later- 
comers  were  to  be  denied?  Was  the  complaint  of 
the  length  of  the  probation  required  of  foreign- 
ers a  just  one  ?  An  American  boy  might  be  as 
weli  prepared  to  vote  at  sixteen  years  of  age  as  a 
foreigner  after  two  years'  residence  in  the  State. 
Why  keep  our  boys  in  a  state  of  probation  and 
put  the  foreigners  ahead  of  them  ?  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  give  the  right  to  vole 
to  every  white  male  of  age,  who  had  resided  in 
the  State  two  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution,  having  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  meet  the  objections  raised  to  the  exclusion 
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of  foreigners  from  voting  unless  they  went  through 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States.  A  discnmtnation  might  be 
made  with  propriety  between  those  who  bad  been 
in  the  State  two  years  and  those  who  had  arrived 
since.  At  least  the  State  should  guard  its  privi- 
leges by  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  thai  they  intended 
to  become  citizens.  But  wa.s  not  exclusion  in  any 
form  a  blow  "struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  countr\'"?  When  the  first  con- 
stitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  the  right  to 
vote  was  given  to  evcrj*  white  male  citizen,  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  had  resided  in 
Michigan  si.\  months.  This  liberal  provision  had 
brought  many  worthy  citizens  to  the  State.  Ob- 
jection was  made  to  shortening  the  time  required 
of  immigrants  lest  the  rights  of  the  English-speak- 
ing population  might  be  voted  away  by  foreign- 
ers. The  right  of  suffrage  should  not  be  made 
too  cheap.  If  foreigners  had  to  wait  five  years  in 
order  to  vote,  they  would  appreciate  the  right  and 
be  less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
demagogues.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  con- 
vention a.ssembled  at  the  time  when  the  United 
Slates  was  receiving  its  first  great  body  of  im- 
migrants, whom  the  revolutions  of  1848-49  in 
Europe  had  practically  driven  from  their  homes.* 

*  Frocn  1841  (o  iSjolhc  number  of  alien  puascngcn  who  arrived 
in  the  United  Stutcs  was  i.7\y2^\.  Of  thcMr  I.ai7.7^3  "crc  [rom 
lh«Uniicd  Kingdom;  England snd  Wales. 33.3J3:  ScoUiinil.3713: 
Ireland.  7801719;  434,636 came  from  Germany,  77.362  (roro  France. 
41.733  from  the  British  Nonh  Aiaerican  provinces.  13.903  fnnn 
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It  was  best  to  keep  them  honest  as  long  as  \>o'^ 
sible.    Was  not  the  period  too  long  at  best,  a>-- 
was  it  not   unjust  to  require  thein   to   read  ^'" 
write  the  English  language?     Many  of  the    ■ 
French  inhabitants  of  the  State,  who  spoke  '  ' 
lish  but  imperfectly,  had  never  been  able  t-    * 
or  write  it,  and  probably  never  would.     A''- 
member  thought  it  best  to  let  these  persoi^i''-^-  - 
out  their  citizenship  under  the  laws  of  th*"''^ 
States,  believing  that  those  who  wished  t 
voters  would  prepare  themselves  accorLT-  ;    .'  .,    . 
an  intelligent  foreigner  wished  to  bcc."i  ;n 

zen  he  would  file  his  intentions,  and  >■  ^;  ■ 

study  our  institutions  and  become  b^..  ., 

vote  than  if  there  was  no  quallficati  :. --  .:'.  ■-.^■-.. 
was  asked,  why  discriminate  betwf"    -  '■''■•] 

coming  at  different  times?  Why  V-  -_  .vi^  ,:, 
already  in  the  State  have  privilege;"  :;  .r.;?;.!:.'. 
comers  were  to  be  denied?  Was  l' ;■.  ";  "^V^^  ^'J'' 
the  length  of  the  probation  rcqu',/  >!:.;■;. '.in. i 
ers  a  just  one?  An  American  w 
well  prepared  to  vote  at  sixteen  -■ 
foreigner  after  two  years' reside..  ,.  -■..sai.iw 

Why  keep  our  boys  in  a  state  ■  •  •  ■  ■  -  ■- tv.c  .n 
put  the  foreigners  ahead  of  tl';,|".__  ^  -.jiand 
mcnt  was  rejected.  ,i.t   >:    ■ .  v..^K/.^iin|t 

It  was  then  proposed  to  ^''"^  '  \  ^  ■""  t*;* 

to  every  white  male  of  a^",-;,. - .    vi'is^'chu. 

the  State  two  years  pre(^$i-t:'    ■  •■   Ne*  York, 

new  constitution.  ha»fe£te«'''-  '  "^ '  *"'^'  .'''*■ 

becoming  l  "^*'*mr^: -  o.^.^oen.    Sm 

would  IDflB  L^  !T,TrJ«.%.*i*>. 
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of  foreigners  from  voting  unless  they  went  through 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States.  A  discrimination  might  be 
made  with  propriety  behvecn  those  who  had  been 
in  the  State  two  years  and  those  who  had  arrived 
since.  At  least  the  State  should  guard  its  privi- 
leges by  requiring  them  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  United  States,  that  they  intended 
to  become  citizens.  But  was  not  exclusion  in  any 
form  a  blow  **  stnicU  at  the  vcrj*  root  of  the  i  n- 
stitutions  of  our  countrv*"?  When  the  first  con- 
stitution of  the  State  was  adopted  the  right  to 
vote  was  given  to  every  white  male  citizen,  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  had  resided  in 
Michigan  six  months.  This  liberal  provision  had 
brought  many  worthy  citizens  to  the  State.  Ob- 
jection was  made  to  shortening  the  time  required 
of  immigrants  lest  the  rights  of  the  English -speak- 
ing population  might  be  voted  away  by  foreign- 
ers. The  right  of  suffrage  should  not  be  made 
too  chea]).  If  foreigners  had  to  wait  five  years  in 
order  to  vote,  they  would  appreciate  the  right  and 
be  less  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
demagogues.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  con- 
vention assembled  at  the  time  when  the  United 
States  was  receiving  its  first  great  body  of  im- 
migrants, whom  the  revolutions  of  1848-49  in 
Europe  had  practically  driven  from  their  homes.* 

*  From  iS4r  tniEjo  the  numbrr  of  nltenpasKngcn  who  arrived 
in  the  United  States  iriifl  1,71 3.2$!  Of  the«e  1,047.763  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom:  Kn(;lan(l  and  Wale^. 33.353:  ScoUand.  ]7t3; 
Ireland.  7S01719:  434.636caxnc(roaiC>eriuaii)'.  77.3^3  from  France, 
41.733  rrom  the  British  Nonli  American  provinces.  13.903  (roni 
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Throughout  the  free  States  there  was  a  generous 
welcome  to  these  new-comers;  in  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  they  met  with  equally  enthusiastic  dis- 
couragement. It  was  now  remarked  that  if  immi- 
grants were  excluded  from  voting  and  from  the 
right  to  hold  office,  and  at  the  same  time  were 
taxed,  not  only  would  they  be  treated  unjustly,  but 
the  State  would  neglect  to  hold  out  inducements 
for  a  better  class  of  immigrants  from  Europe;  and 

Norway  and  Sweden,  82>t  from  tbe  Netherlands,  4644  from 
Swilzerlanft.  1870 from  Iiaty.difi  from Ku.ssia  and  Poland,  5.19 from, 
Denmark.  35  from  CliinM.  and  81.979  from  other  couniries.  Ik 
i8$o  the  (orctftn-born  population  oi  Michigan  was  13.76  per  cent., 
<>r  a  little  more  than  nnc-ciKhth  of  ihc  popuUiion  of  the  Stiitc.  At 
thU  time  the  foreign-born  population  of  Ohio  ur.a«  11. 2  |>er  cenu; 
of  Illinois.  13-14;  of  Wisconwn,  yyji;  of  Minnesou.  32.54;  of  lov%' 
10.90:  of  Missouri,  t  r.33;  of  Indian!),  5.61;  or  an  avcr^jifcof  11.04  in 
the  North  Central  division  of  Slates  The  average  for  tlw  Ignited 
Ststt^s  at  this  time  was  9.6S.  The  higbest  percentage  «rat  inl 
Wisconsin:  the  lowest  in  tlic  free  States  was  in  New  Hampshirci 
4^9;  and  in  the  slave  States  in  Tennessee.  .$6.  In  Kentucky,  where 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  foreiijn  ifnmi|;;ration.  the  per- 
centage waa  3.3.  In  Louisiana  the  percentage  was  13.18.  and 
there  the  feeling  towanls  foreigners  was  as  cordial  as  in  the, 
North  Central  States.  In  California  the  percentage  was  33.5] 
and,  as  the  Monterey  debates  show,  there  was  no  disposition  to 
exclude  foreigners  (mm  the  Sute.  It  may  be  accepted  aa  a  law 
of  mif^ralion  tliai  in  those  States  in  the  Union  at  ibis  time  in 
whicb  there  was  the  ]?rcatest  number  of  foreigners  there  was  tbe 
leastdbposilion  to  exclude  them,  and  that  the  most  vigorous  and 
successful  efforts  to  exclude  them  were  made  in  the  slavc-hoMing 
States,  Louisiana  excepted.  In  the  Nonh  Atlantic  division  the 
average  percentage  of  forcigrKrs  was  15.57  of  the  population— in 
Maine.  S46:  New  Hampshire.  449:  Vermont.  10.73:  Uasaachu> 
setu.  16-49:  Rhode  Island,  t&zo;  Connecticut.  10.39:  New  York, 
21.28;  New  Jersey.  13.35  :  Pennsylvania,  13.11.  The  various  dis- 
cuaslons  of  the  suffrage  in  State  constltutionai  cont'enttona 
bring  out  the  predominating  sentiment  toward*  foreigners. 
Census  of  18901  Part  i..  Population,  pp.  Ixuc-laxxiv. 
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such  worthy  people  were  greatly  needed  in  the  al- 
most unpopulated  northern  counties.  The  con- 
vention left  the  subject  at  this  point  with  the  dis- 
position to  make  liberal  provisions  for  inhabitants 
of  the  State  born  in  foreign  lands. 

The  question  of  the  suffrage  could  not  be  set* 
lied  without  arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  free 
iwrsons  of  color  The  desire  to  strike  out  the 
word  "white"  from  the  qualilicalion  of  voters  was 
strong;  as  a  member  said,  the  petitions  on  this 
subject  numbered  more  than  six  times  as  many 
as  on  any  other  presented  to  the  convention.  It 
may  seem  anomalous  that  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  a  free  State  should  insist  on  retaining 
the  discriminating  word ;  still  the  history  of  the 
suffrage  to  this  lime  shows  almost  as  much  an- 
tipathy in  the  free  States  to  free  persons  of  color 
voting  as  in  the  slave  States.  Yet  the  arguments 
in  the  Michigan  convention  difiEcrcd  somewhat 
from  those  in  the  recent  convention  in  Kentucky. 
The  Michigan  convention,  said  one  of  its  mem* 
bers,  is  a  Democratic  convention,  and  if  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  name  of  democracy  is  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  how  can  the  measure  fail?  The  attempt 
to  extend  to  a  class  of  citizens  a  right  of  which 
they  had  long  been  deprived,  and  to  which  they 
were  as  much  entitled  as  any  member  on  the  lloor. 
was  emphatically  in  accord  with  Democratic  prin* 
ciples.  Why,  then,  should  its  friends  anticipate 
defeat?  To  foreigners  who  came  into  the  State 
were  extended  the  privileges  of  naturalization  and 
citizenship.      They  were  required  to   bear  their 
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proportion  of  the  expenses  of  government,  yet 
these  burdens  were  not  imposed  upon  them  with- 
out granting  them  all  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  native-born  citizens.  All  who  bore  these 
burdens  in  the  State  should  be  represented,  and 
there  should  be  no  discrimltiation  on  account  of 
color.  If  the  foreigner  was  allowed  to  vote,  why 
not  the  free  negro?  The  condition  of  the  free 
colored  population  of  Michigan  was  well  present- 
ed in  a  t>etition  sent  up  from  Wayne  County — that 
free  persons  of  color  were  as  a  class  peaceable, 
industrious,  and  rapidly  improving  in  condition; 
that  though  subject  to  taxes,  and  all  the  burdens 
of  government,  they  were  excluded  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  its  administration.  The  mere  color 
of  the  skin  seemed  a  very  arbitrary  rule  for  grant- 
ing or  withholding  the  elective  franchise,  and  tax- 
ation without  representation  had  never  been  con- 
sidered a  republican  doctrine.  For  these  reasons 
the  franchise  should  be  extended  to  them  under 
such  qualifications  as  the  public  good  might  re- 
quire. If  objection  was  made  to  the  African  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  intellectual  capacity,  the  In- 
stances of  Hannibal  and  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the 
first  on  account  of  his  victorious  arms,  the  sec- 
ond by  his  brilliant  intellectual  talents,  were  a  suffi- 
cient  reply  to  the  charge.  Why  should  the  color 
of  the  skin  disqualify  more  than  any  other  phys- 
ical peculiarity?  Whenever  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  negroes  had  come 
up  in  the  convention  the  objection  had  always 
been  raised  that  extension  of  the  right  to  vote 
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meant  that  the  State  granting  it  would  be  flood* 
ed  with  free  negroes.  This  was  the  argument 
in  New  York  in  1821,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1838, 
in  Louisiana  in  1845,  and  it  was  now  repeated  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  .As  Hannibal  and  Dumas 
were  cited  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  one  ob- 
jection, the  history  of  the  suiTrage  in  States  allow- 
ing free  negroes  to  vole  was  cited  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  other.  Since  1792.  suffrage  in  New 
Hampshire  had  been  unrestricted.  Connecticut, 
less  liberal,  had  restricted  the  right  to  vote  to 
white  persons.  In  1800  the  free  colored  pop- 
ulation of  New  Hampshire  was  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen;  ten  years  later  it  had  increased  (0 
nine  hundred  and  seventy,  or  nineteen  per  cent. 
In  1800  the  free  colored  population  of  Connecti- 
cut was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty, 
which  ten  years  later  had  increased  twenty-one 
per  cent.  In  1820  the  free  colored  population  of 
New  Hampshire  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
showing  an  increase  of  only  two  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  during  which  time  in  Connecticut  that  pop- 
ulation had  increased  nineteen  percent.  In  1830 
the  free  colored  population  of  New  Hampshire 
was  six  hundred  and  four,  or  thirty-lhree  [>er  cent, 
less  than  ten  years  previously,  while  in  Connecti- 
cut at  this  time  it  had  increased  three  per  cent. 
In  1840  the  free  colored  population  of  New 
Hampshire  showed  a  loss  of  over  ten  per  cent, 
while  in  Connecticut  it  had  increased,  though 
only  one  per  cent.  Thus  during  a  period  of  forty 
years  the  free  colored  population  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire  fell  from  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  a  loss  of  thirty-three  per 
cent.,  while  tn  Connecticut  it  increased  from  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  to  eight  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five,  or  about  fifty  per 
cent.  "  It  is  climate  that  makes  the  difference," 
remarked  a  member  who  opposed  the  extension. 
"  This  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  prove."  was  the  re- 
ply. Some  other  influence  than  the  elective  fran- 
chise determined  free  persons  of  color  in  their 
choice  of  a  home.  They  were  governed  in  their 
choice  by  the  same  considerations  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  white  population  of  Michigan  in  their 
migration  from  Eastern  States.  The  small  num- 
ber of  free  negroes  who  would  make  Michigan 
their  home  would  be  superior  in  ability  and  prin- 
ciples to  the  general  mass  of  their  race,  and  from 
such  men  the  State  had  nothing  to  fear.  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  as  long  as  there  were  two  races 
they  could  not  amalgamate.  If  the  blacks  were 
given  the  right  to  vote,  other  rights  must  be  given 
them.  Natural  rights  differed  essentially  from 
legal  or  from  political  rights.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage was  a  conventional  privilege.  Though  jus- 
tice should  be  extended  to  all  men,  the  people  of 
Michigan  were  not  bound  to  disgrace  themselves 
in  the  social  circle  and  amalgamate  or  associate 
with  negroes.  If  the  right  to  vote  was  given 
them,  then  they  must  be  given  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation in  the  churches  and  in  the  Legislature. 
"Why  not,  then,  give  our  daughters  in  marriage 
to  their  sons  and  amalgamate  the  races?"— a  ques- 
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tion  triumphantly  asked  in  ever)-  debate  on  this 
subject 

The  reply  is  already  familiar  to  us.  To  extend 
political  privileges  to  the  colored  race  did  nor 
imply  that  they  were  to  be  received  as  intimaits  in 
white  families,  or  that  the  races  were  to  be  amal- 
gamated. Were  there  not  ignorant  and  vicious 
white  men  to  whom  a  wise  father  would  not  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  ?  The  qtjcstion  of  amal- 
gamation did  not  apply.  The  law  of  climate  was 
not  clear  to  the  majority  of  this  convention;  they 
were  not  sure,  as  a  member  said,  that  if  the  word 
"white"  was  struck  out,  the  whole  Slate  would  not 
be  clothed  in  mourning— that  as  the  black  man 
came  in,  the  white  man  would  recede,  and  that 
the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Michigan  would  be 
peopled  with  black  bipeds,  a  species  not  equal 
to  the  white.  What  member  would  deny  that  the 
God  of  nature  had  stamped  the  black  man  with 
inferiority  ?  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
referred  only  to  the  white  man.  Jefferson  and 
Washington  owned  slaves.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  based  on  slavery.  One 
member  at  this  point  expressed  hi.s  belief,  and  it 
was  the  belief  of  thousands  in  the  free  States,  that 
the  black  man  had  been  providentially  brought  to 
America  to  be  educated  to  some  great  purpose, 
and  that  when  the  race  was  raised  to  a  certain 
state  of  civilization  it  would  go  back  to  Liberia 
and  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whose  beginning 
the  barbarous  Africans  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
discover. 
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When  we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  such  ideas  as  this  expressed  in  a  con- 
stitutional convention  of  a  free  State  lying  on 
the  northern  frontier,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  some  measure  the  fearful  hold  which  slave- 
ocracy  had  upon  the  institutions  of  our  country  at 
that  time.  As  we  read  the  debates  in  free  States 
when  they  made  their  fundamental  laws,  especially 
after  I1S20,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  with 
what  assurance  Clay  and  Webster,  and  other  public 
men  far  inferior  in  experience,  intellecl,  and  in- 
fluence, supported  the  compromises  of  1850. 

Of  the  arguments  advanced  against  extending 
the  suffrage  to  free  persons  of  color  the  most  jjer- 
suasive  was  the  one  commonly  heard  whenever 
the  subject  came  up — the  fear  of  an  African  inva- 
sion. Many  humane  persons  in  the  South  would 
gladly  emancipate  their  slaves  if  they  could  con- 
veniently find  a  home  for  them.  If  Michigan  ex- 
tended political  privileges  to  them  it  would  insure 
an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  race.  Because  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  long  before  had 
given  them  the  elective  franchise,  and  yet  their 
colored  population  had  not  greatly  increased,  was 
no  evidence  that  Michigan  by  doing  so  would 
have  the  same  experience.  The  economy  and  in- 
dustry of  New  England  \vere  too  much  for  the 
colored  people,  who  would  rather  submit  to  slavery 
in  the  South  than  work  in  Massachusetts.  The 
duty  of  the  convention  was  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Stale,  not  to  Injure  its  people  merely 
to  gratify  a  foolbh  sentiment  towards  an  inferior 
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race.  If  givca  the  elective  franchise,  they  would 
become  the  creatures  of  ambitious  demagogues 
and  swell  evils  of  which  complaint  was  already 
made.  Evidently  the  convention  was  divided, 
though  with  an  earnest  minority  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  The  members  who  had 
opposed  now  demanded  that  the  question  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people,  and  with  this  sug- 
gestion the  discussion  for  the  present  ended.  Uut 
on  the  14th  of  August  it  was  decided  that  the 
question  of  admitting  free  colored  men  to  the 
suffrage  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  as 
a  separate  amendment  for  their  adoption  or  re* 
jection. 

On  the  28th  the  committee  on  count)'  officers 
and  county  government  made  its  report.  The 
subject,  though  an  old  one,  was  never  before  so 
elaborated  as  now.  Each  clause  in  the  report  was 
intended  to  correct  some  abuses  and  to  make  local 
government  more  efficient.  Each  county  should 
be  a  body  corporate,  and  none  should  be  reduced 
to  an  area  of  less  than  six  hundred  square  miles. 
The  county  officers  should  consist  of  the  county 
sheriff,  the  county  clerk,  the  county  treasurer; 
also  the  recorder  of  deeds,  the  county  surveyor, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  one  or  more  coro* 
ners,  all  chosen  directly  by  popular  vote  once  in 
two  years.  The  sheriff  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  the  office  for  a  longer  term  than  four 
years  in  any  six.  should  be  required  to  renew  his 
security  from  time  to  time,  and  in  default  of  this 
his  office  should  be  deemed  vacant    The  county 
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should  never  be  made  responsible  for  his  acts. 
For  each  organized  township  there  should  be  a 
board  of  supervisors  with  powers  uniform  through- 
out the  State.  Incorporated  cities  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  board  of  the  county  in  which  they 
were  situated,  as  the  Legislature  might  direct. 
The  powers  of  the  board  were  to  organize  new 
townships  and  grant  privileges  of  constructing 
bridges,  mill-dams,  and  roads,  and  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  various  county  officers.  But  no 
township  should  be  organized  with  less  dimen- 
sions than  that  under  the  United  States  survey 
— six  miles  square.  Th«  county  seat,  once  estab- 
lished, should  not  be  removed  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  board,  and  also  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  of  the  county.  For  carrying  out 
these  powers,  the  board  of  supervisors  might  bor- 
row money  or  raise  it  by  taxes;  but  the  amount 
was  limited  by  law.  .Any  greater  amount  must  be 
authorized  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  county.  When,  eleven  days  later,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  began,  objection  was  made 
to  the  minimum  area  of  counties;  but  the  report 
was  sustained  when  a  member  of  the  committee 
gave  the  reason  for  the  provision — that  sixteen 
townships  contained  five  hundred  and  seventy-six 
square  miles,  and  that  the  committee  thought  no 
county  ought  to  have  fewer  than  sixteen  towns.* 
The  provision  for  coroners  was  struck  out,  because, 
as  a  member  said,  there  would  be  no  duties  for 

*  In  Michigan,  u  In  New  England,  ilie  ternu  town  and  town- 
ship were  M>mnimes  used  a*  synonymt. 
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such  officers  to  perform  unless  the  sheriff  was 
sued,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  and  by  statute  the 
ordinary  duties  of  coroners  devolved  upon  justices 
of  the  peace.  Objection  was  made  that  the  county 
treasurer  was  also  made  register  of  deeds.  The 
union  of  the  two  offices  would  give  too  large  an 
income,  and,  moreover,  the  duties  of  the  two  were 
entirely  distinct.  True,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  counties  containing  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand  inhabitants,  the  two  ofllces  were  united,  and 
the  system  worked  well;  but  a  clerk  could  be 
appointed  to  register  deeds  at  less  expense  than 
would  be  entailed  by  giving  the  work  to  the  county 
treasurer.  The  real  objection  was  the  union  of 
two  offices  in  one  man — a  union  which  Western 
democracy  was  little  disposed  to  sanction.  Pos- 
sibly, in  counties  having  a  small  population,  such  a 
combination  might  be  made  for  a  time,  but  the 
policy  was  to  be  condemned.  The  offices,  in  their 
nature,  it  was  said,  were  incompatible,  and  it  was 
decided  not  to  combine  them. 

While  the  convention  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
work  the  death  of  President  Taylor  occurred. 
The  announcement  of  hisdeniise  \vas  accompanied 
by  a  brief  eulogy  on  his  character.*  Michigan  was 
not  a  Whig  State.  Her  vote  in  the  late  election 
had  been  given  to  I-ewis  Cass,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, one  of  her  own  citizcns.t     The  majority  of 

•  A  tMding  Whig  member,  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Backus.  o(  fJctroit, 
Utcr  made  a  memorial  addrcM, "  but  the  ooovcntion,  as  a  con- 
vention, did  not  aiiend.~ 

t  Th«  political  f<«niimcnif  ol  a  majority  of  the  memben  were 
fairly  upreucd  on  the  17th.  when  the  compeo»atioo  of  mcmbcn 
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the  members  of  the  convention  had  voted  against 
Taylor.  Political  opposition  sometimes  pursues 
the  memory  of  a  public  man  even  after  death.  The 
nation  was  now  amid  great  dangers,  and  the  con* 
vention  fnirly  expressed  the  feeling  of  :^JI  people- 
that  the  President's  death  was  a  national  calamity. 
The  majority  of  the  members  had  no  sympathy 
with  Whig  politics,  and  slight  sympathy  with  the 
now  almost  forgotten  policy  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. As  a  testimony  of  its  "  deep  and  profound 
respect"  for  his  memorj-,  it  unanimously  agreed 
to  wear  the  "usual  insignia  of  mourning,"  and  ad- 
journed until  the  next  day. 

On  the  20th  the  qualifications  of  the  voter  were 
again  discussed,  and  the  discussion  perhaps  more 
clearly  revealed  the  working  principles  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  with  respect  to  the  suffrage  than 
any  report  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  conven- 
tion during  the  decade  now  closing.     The  Denio- 

of  the  Legislature  was  under  <1iscusaion :  "  The  object  of  this 
convention  is  reform .  vrc  were  called  here  to  reform  men  oui  of 
o!lic«,  to  reform  down  the  salaries,  and  to  reform  money  inio 
the  ireotury,  and  this  measure  (the  reduction  of  the  per  diem 
allowance  from  three  dollars  to  two  dollaraj  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote these  objects.  It  is  a  Democratic  measure,  and  1  am  a 
Democrat ;  a  progressive  Democrat,  not  exactly  a  young  Demo- 
crat, but  of  the  young  old  Democracy,  ol  the  Bambumcr-Munkcr 
species.  1  am  of  the  old  JcfTcrsonian  school,  and  I  now  stand 
upon  the  national  platform  with  the  Cast  Democracy.  *  *  ■  With 
the  fear  of  God  t>cfore  us,  and  General  Cass  for  our  political 
leader,  we  shall  take  front  rank  In  the  States  of  our  Union,  t 
am  in  favor  of  this  measure  because  it  is  just:  it  is  a  measure 
of  reform  due  to  our  constituents,  due  to  the  laboring  classea— 
the  producers  of  our  land  :  ibey  expect  it  from  us,  and  their  ex- 
pectations mu«i  not  be  disappointed.  The  Democratic  doctrine 
is  equal  rights— the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
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cratic  party  claimed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people. 
A  member  of  that  party  and  of  the  convention  now 
briefly  rehearsed  the  history  of  the  franchise.  Be- 
fore the  reforms  undertaken  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  won,  an  ahen,  he  said,  had  to  undergo  a  proba- 
tionary state  of  twenty-one  years  before  he  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  What  had 
caused  the  change  since  that  time?  "The  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  party  of  progress  and  of  equal 
rights,  believing  that  democracy  was  confined  to 
no  geographic  lines,  that  no  man  was  consulted 
as  to  the  location  of  his  birth,  determined  to  get 
rid  of  these  aristocratic  features  of  our  constitu* 
tion,  which  smacked  too  much  of  the  relics  of 
monarchy,  of  Great  Britain,  whose  yoke  we  had 
just  thown  off;  accordingly  they  went  to  work  in 
the  various  Democratic  States,  and  passed  laws  in 
their  Legislatures  to  get  up  conventions  to  amend 
their  constitutions.  New  York,  I  think,  took  the 
lead,  and  although  opposed  by  the  Federalists  and 
Whigs,  was  successful.  State  after  State  follow- 
ed the  lead,  until  most  of  the  old  thirteen  States 
have  revised  and  reformed  their  constitutions,  and 
among  other  things  struck  out  the  odious  property 
qualification."  The  effect  of  this  liberal  policy  be- 
gun in  the  States  was  to  be  seen  in  the  change  in 
the  laws  of  naturalisation,  the  prob'itionary  state 
of  the  alien  being  reduced  to  five  years.  "  Dur- 
ing this  period."  he  continued, "  I  have  never  heard 
a  complaint,  except  from  the  opjMsition,  and  that 
was  that  the  .iliens,  in  nine  cases  in  (en,  were 
Democrats."   Thus  the  Democratic  party,  id  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Federalists  and  Whigs,  had  "chased 
them  from  point  to  point,"  and  "whittled  down" 
the  time  of  residence. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  shorten  the  term  of 
residence  to  two  years.  A  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  State  demanded  this.  Had  not  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  done  much  for  the  nation  and  the 
world  in  the  dissemination  of  equal  rights  and 
liberal  principles,  and  had  it  not  much  more  to 
do.^  The  peninsula  State  was  the  banner  State  of 
Democracy.  "This  convention,"  said  a  member, 
"is  a  Democratic  convention.  On  us,  and  us  alone, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  making  a  Democratic 
constitution."  In  this  matter  the  remnant  of 
Whigs  and  Free-soilers  on  the  floor  had  no  re- 
sponsibility, "except  artfully  and  deceptively  to 
defeat  the  measure."  By  extending  the  suffrage 
to  foreigners,  the  best  interests  of  the  State  would 
be  advanced;  thousands  of  immigrants  would  be 
induced  to  come  to  Michigan.  Wisconsin  had 
already  opened  her  doors  and  extended  to  them 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and,  in  consequence,  thou- 
sands were  pouring  in  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  that  State  and  adding  to  its  riches. 
Thousands  were  going  round  by  the  lakes,  and 
every  traveller  upon  the  Central  Railroad  would 
say  he  was  going  to  Wisconsin.  If  any  remained 
in  Michigan,  their  friends  in  Wisconsin  would  tell 
them  that  the  rights  withheld  in  Michigan  were 
freely  given  them  in  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  6rst 
opportunity  they  would  leave  Michigan  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  other  State.    There  they 
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had  greater  privileges  in  voting  and  holding  office. 
After  six  months'  residence  a  man  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  to  vole,  at  least  in  the  management 
of  county  affairs.  If  some  counties  were  filled 
with  foreigners,  who  would  say  that  they  ought 
to  be  governed  by  four  or  five  native  citizens, 
and  have  to  submit  to  whatever  taxes  these  might 
choose  to  propose  ?  Privileges  granted  to  aliens 
could  not  long  be  productive  of  disadvantages  of 
a  serious  kind.  The  State  of  Michigan  was  made 
up  largely  of  aliens,  and  they  tended  more  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country  than  did  the  native 
Americans,  who  were  usually  of  a  trading,  spec- 
ulating class.  Aliens  cleared  the  wilderness  and 
made  permanent  homes;  a  native  might  clear  a 
portion,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  command  a  good 
price  for  his  farm  he  was  ready  to  sell  and  begin 
elsewhere.  What  was  more  fair  and  just  than 
that  aliens  should  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  those  who  were  to  impose  taxes  on  them  and 
govern  them  ?  AH,  whether  American  -  born  or 
not,  should  be  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  and  have  equal  rights  in  the  election  oC 
taw-makers. 

This  laudation  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  in  silence.  Were  those  who 
achieved  the  in<Iependence  of  the  United  States, 
it  WAH  asked,  prepared  to  give  universal  suffrage, 
as  Michigan  might  now  do?  They  were  prudent, 
conservative  men;  they  consulted  the  condition 
of  the  people  at  the  time ;  they  saw  how  far  they 
might  go,  and  discriminated  so  wisely,  at  least, 
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that  the  government  they  had  founded  had  been 
perpetuated.  Because  they  required  a  property 
qualification  was  not  proof  of  the  necessity  of  its 
continuance.  For  them  it  might  have  been  %vise 
to  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  who,  by 
the  accumulation  of  property,  had  given  evidence 
that  they  could  not  be  deceived.*  As  the  people 
became  better  acquainted  with  their  civil  institu- 
tions  and  more  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
electors,  the  restriction  could  be  removed,  and  this 
had  gradu-ally  been  done,  until  the  country  had 
ahnost  reached  equal  suffrage.  Meanwhile  our 
civil  institutions  had  been  retained  unimpaired. 
Was  not  this  still  the  proper  course?  Foreigners 
were  mixed  with  the  native-born  in  Michigan; 
they  would  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Slate,  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
its  people,  and  be  qualified  to  protect  themselves 
in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties,  and  then 
the  elective  franchise  would  be  safe  in  their  hands. 
But  where  large  foreign  colonies  existed  in  the 
State  was  this  expedient?  Settling  in  great  for- 
eign communities,  the  American  citizen  had  no 
access  to  them.  They  were  under  the  control  of 
their  religious  protectors  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  was  commonly  supposed,  and,  being  cut  off 
from  American  influence,  they  could  not,  in  a 
short  time,  become  acquainted  with  its  institu- 
tions, Was  it  right  to  give  the  franchise  to  these 
foreigners,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its  mean- 

*  An  ar^i^ment  for  property  qutliflcatlons  ulvanced  Jn   ihe 
Virpni*  coorentioa  of  1839-30.  ^ 
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ing,  until  years  had  passed  and  circumstances  had 
qualified  them  for  its  exercise?  Many  of  these 
foreigners  had  been  asked  whether  they  wished  a 
new  constitution  to  give  the  privilege  to  all  for- 
eigners to  vote,  and  three-fourths  of  the  replies 
had  been  in  the  negative.  Was  tt  true  that  the 
restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage  caused  most  of 
the  immigrants  to  [lass  through  the  State?  On 
the  contrary,  did  not  Michigan  have  the  most 
flourishing  colonies  of  Germans  and  Hollanders 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  West  ?  Their  pass- 
ing to  Wisconsin  was  to  be  explained  on  entire- 
ly different  ground.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipping  and  forwarding  business  to  carry  them 
as  far  as  possible.  If  they  were  left  in  Michigan 
a  large  part  of  the  profit  of  the  carrying-trade 
would  be  lost.  If  they  came  by  the  lakes,  the  lake 
interest  wished  to  carry  them  the  circuit  of  the 
lakes;  if  they  came  by  the  Central  Railroad,  the 
railroad  interest  wished  to  carry  them  through 
Michigan.  The  fact  that  Michigan  had  such  an 
accession  to  her  population  from  foreign  countries, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  railroad  and  shipping 
interests,  was  evidence  that  the  State  might  ex- 
pect her  full  share  of  the  foreign  population  with- 
out abusing  her  institutions  by  giving  that  popu- 
lation improper  privileges.  The  policy  of  those 
who  opposed  the  extension  was  well  expressed  by 
a  member  who  said  of  the  foreigner,  "  I  want  to 
Americanize  him  as  speedily  as  practicable.  I 
want  10  make  the  American  system  of  education, 
American  magistrates,  and  American  associations 
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indispensable  to  him,  because  these  are  the  only 
mediums  through  which  you  can  extend  to  him 
the  Ijenefits  of  American  institutions."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  those  wtio  favored  exten- 
sion were  briefly  expressed  by  a  member,  who  said: 
"  It  is  becoming  the  settled  poHcy  of  the  new 
States  to  admit  all  residents,  or  nearly  all.  to  the 
privileges  of  electors;  and  the  whole  people  and 
the  nation  sanction  it.  Whichever  State  is  most 
rigid  and  exclusive  loses  the  best  portion  of  the 
emigrants.  •  •  •  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  of 
the  new  States  are  rapidly  approaching  universal 
suffrage.  I-et  universal  suffrage  and  universal 
education  go  hand  in  hand,  and  all  tlie  interests 
of  society  are  safe."  Yet  those  who  accepted  the 
last  idea  applied  it  only  to  the  white  race. 

The  recent  constitutions  of  the  Northwest 
greatly  influenced  the  convention.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin  had  just  refused  to  extend  the 
suffrage  to  free  persons  of  color.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  they  were  already  excluded.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  Michigan  would  be  more 
liberal  than  the  other  States  of  the  Northwest 
Some  of  the  members  who  were  willing  to  give 
the  free  negro  the  right  to  vote  were  unwilling  to 
declare  him  eligible  to  office.  Racial  antipathy 
was  still  too  strong,  even  in  an  ardent  Free-soiler, 
to  make  him  willing  to  be  governed  by  a  black 
man.  A  German,  a  Frenchman,  or  even  a  native 
Indian,  might  be  elected  to  office,  but  a  negro — 
never.  Perhaps  psychologists  will  explain  this 
antipathy  by  the  law  of  association.     If  for  ages 
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the  African  had  been  free,  and  the  Indians  or  the 
English  his  slaves,  racial  antipathy  would  have 
become  quite  different  from  what  it  now  Is.  As 
long,  at  least,  as  four  millions  uf  negroes  were  in 
bondage  in  this  country,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex* 
pectcd  that  public  sentiment,  even  in  the  most 
Northern  States,  would  favor,  much  less  demand, 
negro  officials. 

Democratic  reform  was  the  progmmme.  and  in 
carrying  it  out  the  convention  abolished  appoint- 
ive offices  and  made  all  elective.  It  was  not 
done  without  long  discussion.  The  influence  of 
New  York  was  greater  in  the  convention  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  New  York  had  reduced 
its  prison  discipline  to  a  complete  system,  and 
that  part  of  the  system  which  specially  com- 
mended itself  to  the  convention  was  its  economy 
— the  State  prisons  in  New  York  being  in  a  great 
degree  self-supporting.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
make  the  agent  of  the  State  prison  an  elective 
officer,  chosen  at  the  general  election  every  two 
years.  The  Michigan  State  prison  had  cost  the 
State  annually  about  eleven  thousand  dollars. 
The  problem  before  the  convention  was  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  first  could  be  secured  by  reducing 
the  number  of  officers  and  curtailing  the  salaries 
of  officials;  the  last  by  letting  the  prison  labor  out 
to  contract  These  prison  reforms,  as  tht-y  were 
called,  did  not,  however,  meet  with  approval. 

On  the  24thof  July  the  article  on  finance  and  tax- 
ation was  reported.     It  was  in  itself  a  summar)'  of 
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experience  in  finance  and  taxation  In  the  newer 
States  during  the  preceding  thirty  years,  and  every 
provision  was  intended  uilher  to  redress  evils  of 
long  standing  or  to  prevent  new  ones.  In  apply- 
ing the  specific  taxes,  those  raised  for  the  support 
of  the  university  and  the  primary  schools  should 
first  be  paid:  secondly,  those  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State ;  and,  lastly,  those  for  paying 
the  public  debt.  State  expenses  and  the  interest 
of  the  debt  should  be  met  by  an  annual  tax.  Be* 
ginning  tt-ith  the  year  [851,  the  Legislature,  by  an 
additional  tax,  should  provide  a  sinking-fund  of 
at  lea-st  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  com* 
pound  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  an  annual  in- 
crease of  at  least  five.  This  fund  should  be  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  principal 
of  the  State  debt,  which,  when  paid,  the  fund 
should  cease  to  exist  The  Legislature  was  not 
forbidden  to  borrow  money  to  meet  casual  defi- 
cits, but  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  should  not 
exceed  a  fixed  sum.  A  general  exception  to  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  contract  debts  was  to 
be  made  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection.  To 
individuals,  associations,  or  corporations  the  cred- 
it of  the  Slate  should  never  be  loaned,  nor  should 
the  State  issue  script  or  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness except  for  the  redemption  of  State  stock  al- 
ready issued,  or  for  the  payment  of  authorized 
debts,  h  should  never  become  a  subscriber  or 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  stock  of  a  company, 
association,  or  corporation ;  or  be  a  party  in  any 
work  of  internal   improvements,  or  engaged  in 
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any  business  except  in  the  expenditure  of  grants 
or  donations  of  land  or  other  property  made  to 
the  State.  A  uniform  rule  of  taxation  should  pre- 
vail ;  assessments  should  \^  made  upon  property 
at  its  cash  value;  and  a  State  board  should  be 
called  into  existence  every  fifth  year,  beginning 
with  1851,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  equaliza- 
tion of  assessments.  Greater  care  should  be  ob- 
^c^ved  in  tax  legislation.  Every  law  should  dis- 
tinctly state  the  amount  of  the  tax  and  its  object; 
reference  to  any  other  law  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient.* 

Widespread,  irresponsible  banking  had  taught 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  many  lessons. 
All  the  constitutions  made  from  1830  to  1850  re- 
cord the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  ob- 
tain a  system  of  sound  banking.  The  policy  now 
proposed  was,  in  general,  to  submit  all  banking 
laws  to  the  people  for  ratification,  ll  was  thought 
that  a  law  made  under  this  test  would  secure  re- 
sponsible banks.  The  question  came  up  on  the 
25th,  and  the  idea  was  immediately  attacked  as 
wrong  in  principle.  An  expression  of  public 
opinion  of  any  value  on  a  long  article  such  as  a 
bank  law  could  never  be  obtained.  A  single  prin- 
ciple to  be  ingrafted  into  a  constitution  might 
properly  be  submitted.  Everj-  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature might  as  well  be  put  through  the  same  proc- 
ess. The  people  did  not  demand  it.  because  they 
had  no  time  properly  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

'  Compare  the  provbions  of  ilie  drticlc  with  similar  anicles  in 
Suu  coasLitutioas  (rom  t8oo  lu  18501  Chup.  xJv. 
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The  real  question  was  whether,  when  an  act  had 
been  rejected  by  popular  vote,  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  Legislature  to  submit  another  bank  law 
until  a  certain  time  cl^ipsed.  The  people  might 
change  their  opinions  before  the  period  had  passed, 
and  therefore  the  restriction  might  prove  inconven- 
ient. To  this  it  was  replied  that,  as  the  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  were  to  be  limited  to  forty  days, 
the  members  would  not  have  time  to  be  bored  by 
the  lobbyists.  If  a  general  banking  law  were  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  and  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  that  another 
should  not  be  passed  within  a  specified  time. 
Otherwise  the  Legislature  would  be  bored  by  lob- 
byists  every  session  until  another  banking  law 
was  submitted.  The  people  having  decided  the 
question,  no  oilier  banking  law  cuiild  be  passed 
until  thi.^  specified  period  had  elapsed,  and  the 
business  of  the  State  would  not  be  interrupted.  But 
some  members  objected  to  the  entire  scheme.  Why 
submit  a  bank  law  to  the  people  at  all  ?  Honor- 
able men  sent  to  the  Legislature  would  be  above 
solicitation,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  would 
be  safe  in  their  hands. 

The  question,  however,  was  part  of  a  larger  one: 
Ought  the  details  of  a  banking  system  to  be  in- 
corporated in  a  State  constitution?  It  was  now 
proposed  to  permit  a  system  by  which  all  the  is- 
sues of  notes  and  bills  should  be  based  upon  stocks 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State.  This,  It  was 
said,  would  make  the  system  absolutely  $afe. 
Why  encumber  the  plan  with  useless  provisions 
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and  specious  details?  These  would  only  impede 
the  influx  of  foreign  capital  into  the  State.  Some 
of  the  members  went  so  far  as  to  ask  that  the 
system  be  submitted  to  the  people  as  a  separate 
amendment.  Others,  that  every  bank  charter,  with 
all  its  provisions  and  details,  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  But  the  genera)  argument  was  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  with  many  of  the  members  and 
with  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  In  1S3S 
"  the  people  were  scourged  by  the  system  of  bank- 
ing then  established — the  so^alled  wild-cat  system, 
and  by  chartered  banks  that  were  but  little  better 
in  their  effect  on  the  public  interest."*  As  the 
people  had  suffered,  and  as. they  were  the  sovereign 
power,  they  wished  to  hold  control  over  the  subject. 
If  it  was  necessary  that  a  bank  l>e  established  in  a 
community,  the  people  of  the  community  were  the 
best  judges.  They  had  lost  more  by  banks  than 
would  pay  the  public  debt.  But  the  basis  of  the 
system  now  proposed  was  State  stocks.  These 
were  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  ills.  But  had 
not  the  friends  of  banks  always  declared  that, 
under  whatever  system  was  proposed,  the  people 
were  to  be  protected  ?  If  the  country  should 
again  be  convulsed,  as  in  1837.  who  would  pay  the 
State  stocks  ?  There  is  no  absolute  safety,  said 
a  member,  in  banking  institutions  gotten  up  in 
this  State  or  any  other.  Legislatures  are  not  be- 
yond the  influence  of  men  who  want  those  institu- 
tions.   Was  a  Legislature  ever  known  to  come 


•  See  Vol  i..  pp.  32^335. 
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together  without  deciding  against  banks  by  a 
hea\'y  vote,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  by 
chartering  banks  by  a  larger  vote  ?  The  only 
security  of  the  people  would  be  to  keep  the  matter 
wholly  in  their  own  control. 

Hut,  it  was  asked,  would  popular  ratification 
make  the  issues  of  the  bank  secure?  Were  ^ he 
mass  of  voters  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  foreigners  were  so  numerous,  capable  of 
voting  intelligibly  on  the  bank  question?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  leave  banking  open  and  to  es- 
tablish a  system  securing  bill-holders  against  loss, 
such  as  was  already  existing  in  New  York,  am 
thus  make  the  security  of  the  depositor  and  bilM 
holder  independent  of  the  action  of  bank  officials? 
If  Michigan  was  to  have  no  banks,  then  the  depre- 
ciated bills  from  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada 
would  flood  the  State.  But  was  it  possible  to 
establish  a  safe  system  of  banking,  and  especially 
by  a  popular  vote?  In  1837  the  people  were  as 
crazy  as  the  Legislature,  and  would  have  voted 
for  a  bank,  or  a  dozen  of  them,  in  every  school 
district  of  the  State.  Would  the  State  stock  se- 
curity system  be  any  better?  The  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  government,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assume,  were  forever  going  to  be  in  debt 
Therefore  the  securit)-  of  the  system  was  to  be  a 
liability.  The  chief  danger  of  the  plan  was  the 
risk  of  political  interference.  In  every  Stale 
there  would  be  found  an  active  political  part)'  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  State  in  debt.  If  Michigan 
had  fifty  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  sev- 
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eral  millions,  haseA  upon  an  amount  of  Slate  stock 
deposited  as  security  for  that  amount  of  circula- 
tion, every  officer,  stockholder,  cmployd.  and  party 
who  had  an  interest  in  these  institutions,  scattered 
over  the  State,  would  be  leagued  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  State  in  debt.  To  these  were  to  be 
added  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
banking,  who  would  combine  to  produce  still  more 
extended  indebtedness,  by  means  of  which  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  operations ;  and  the  member  who 
advanced  these  ideas  concluded  by  declaring  that 
all  systems  of  banking  were  but  mmlifications  of 
the  gigantic  schemes  of  swindling  disclosed  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  in  John  Law's  Mississippi  bank- 
ing scheme,  and  in  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  was  urged  that  the  personal  liabil- 
ity of  the  stockholder  would  be  ample  security. 
Would  the  personal  liability  of  a  penniless  man  be 
any  use  to  the  creditor  or  bill-holder?  Would 
not  this  ver}-  provision  prevent  men  of  real  capital 
who  had  money  to  loan  from  becoming  stock- 
holders? The  direct  tendency  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  be  to  confine  the  business  of  banking 
to  that  class  of  men  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere 
who  had  generally  been  engaged  in  it;  men  who 
were  borrowers  rather  than  lenders ;  men  who 
were  adventurers,  without  capital,  seeking  "to  live 
by  their  wits  at  the  expense  of  honest  men."  But 
the  question  involved  not  only  the  direct  sanction 
of  banks  by  the  people,  but  whether  there  should 
be  no  banking  permitted  in  the  State.  Many  be- 
lieved that  as  other  States  had  a  bank  currency 
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it  was  equally  desirable  for  Michigan.  "A  large 
portion  of  our  currency,"  said  a  member,"  consists 
of  bank'papcr  introduced  from  other  States  and 
the  Canadas.  If  that  could  be  avoided,  if  you  could 
erect  around  our  State  a  Chinese  wall  against  this 
foreign  currency,  and  have  for  our  circulating  me- 
dium nothing  but  coin,  I  should  bt:  disposed  to 
favor  the  proposition.  I  believe  you  would  have 
an  ample  currency ;  that  the  precious  metals  now 
existing  in  the  commcrciat  world,  and  the  quanti- 
ties now  so  rapidly  produced  by  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  other  countries,  would  furnish  an  ample 
supply." 

The  question  of  supply,  however,  was  entirely 
different  from  the  question  of  authority.  Should 
the  people,  or  their  agents,  the  Legislature,  exer- 
cise this }  As  the  question  was  further  discussed, 
the  members  repeated  the  old  arguments  heard  in 
Congress  when  it  was  proposed  to  recharter  the 
United  States  Bank;  and  the  House  practically 
divided,  not  on  the  line  of  argument,  but  on  the 
line  of  party  membership.  Probably  no  question 
before  the  convention  involved  a  matter  more  se- 
rious in  the  experience  of  its  members.  The  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  said  one,  did  not  be- 
gin with  Michigan.  All  the  States  with  which 
Michigan  had  commerce— especially  New  York, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois — had  su.'^pended,  and 
Michigan  could  not  sustain  her  currency  alone. 
When  her  people  had  asked  their  Legislature  to 
grtint  the  banks  of  Michigan  the  right  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  these  had  more  than  a  million 
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and  a  half  in  circulation  which  would  certainly  have 
been  brought  home  for  redemption  in  specie,  and 
much  of  it  by  the  brokers  of  those  States  which 
had  refused  to  pay  specie.  Being  unable  to  ob- 
tain specie  to  redeem  their  circulation,  the  banks 
of  Michigan  were  obliged  to  suspend.  The  great 
error  of  this  suspension  law,  it  was  said,  was  in 
extending  its  privileges  to  the  "wild-cat"  banks. 
The  privilege  entitled  them  to  suspend  as  long  as 
their  circulation  did  not  exceed  one  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  specie  actually  contained  in 
their  vaults.  Had  these  banks  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  entitle  them  to  the  privilege  they  would 
have  been  perfectly  secure.  By  the  law,  a  free 
bank  with  Bfteen  thousand  dollars  capital  could 
put  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  into 
circulation.  In  theory,  to  secure  this  circulation, 
the  bank  was  to  have  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  endorsed  notes  worth  the  amount  of  circu- 
lation, and  real -estate  securities,  assessed  at  half 
their  value,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars— giving  the  bill-holders  eighty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  security  for  the  redemption  of 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred.  If  the  bank 
decreased  its  specie,  it  was  required  to  reduce  its 
circulation  or  lose  the  privilege  of  suspension. 
Uill-holders  became  alarmed,  and  designing  and  in. 
terested  bankers  joined  in  the  cries  of  "VVild-cair 
and  "  Red-dogl"  and  the  free  banks  had  to  suffer. 
The  free  banks  were  always  at  a  disadvantage. 
Individual  capital  could  not  compete  for  busi- 
ness with  corporations  established  under  the  laws 
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of  the  State.  The  free  banks  were  made  to  suf- 
fer at  the  hands  of  designing  politicians  until,  at 
last,  deceived,  the  people  had  accused  these  banks 
of  being  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  "  The 
protective  system,"  said  a  member,  "is  opposed  by 
the  people,  but  it  is  advocated  by  the  high-tariff 
party  on  the  ground  that  other  nations  have  pro- 
tective laws.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  because 
other  nations  have  protective  tariffs,  we  should;  or 
that  we  should  establish  banks  because  other  States 
have  suffered  and  are  suffering  from  them."  There- 
fore the  question  whether  the  State  should  have 
banks  or  not  should  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
AH  the  States  with  which  Michigan  had  business 
relations,  it  was  said,  had  established  banks,  and 
were  using  a  paper  currency  which  their  own  in- 
stitutions  furnished,  especially  the  States  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  to  these  Canada 
was  to  be  added.  As  long  as  these  States  used  a 
paper  currency  it  would  be  impossible  fur  Michi- 
gan to  use  specie.  Was  it  true  that  if  the  bank- 
paper  of  other  States  could  be  excluded  from  Mich- 
igan, specie  would  come  in  and  take  its  place? 
Was  it  possible  among  thirty  States,  all  using  a 
paper  currency,  to  select  one  and  secure  for  it  a 
specie  currency,  while  commerce  continued  be- 
tween that  State  and  the  others?  As  long  as 
bank-paper  was  used  specie  would  not  become  a 
general  currency.  The  law  fixing  a  penalty  for 
the  circulation  in  Michigan  uf  the  bills  of  other 
States  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars  had 
been  a  dead-letter  from  the  time  of  its  enactment. 
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So  was  the  law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  bank- 
bills  from  Canada.  Every  man  Unuw  that  thL*se 
laws  were  broken  daily.  Did  not  the  constitution 
of  Illinois  provide  that  no  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  State  except  a  State  bank?  Was 
not  a  bank  established  under  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown,  and  later 
organized  as  a  State  bank,  with  branches  in  full 
operation  ?  Did  not  a  crisis  come,  crushing  these 
banks,  depreciating  the  value  of  their  bills,  and 
driving  them  out  of  circulation,  and  had  not  the 
peojile  of  Illinois  decided  that  they  would  have 
no  banks?  Had  they  a  specie  currency  ?  On  the 
contrary,  had  they  not  the  worst  possible  paper 
currency?  and  uras  not  paper  money  issued  by 
the  million  there  by  private  persons  without  au- 
thority of  law  ?  Yet  this  large  amount  was  kept 
in  circulation  in  a  State  in  which  they  had  de- 
cided they  would  have  no  banks?  Travellers 
through  the  State  of  Illinois,  collectors  of  money, 
commonly  reported  that  no  other  State  had  so 
bad  a  currency;  that  the  depreciated  money  of 
the  country  found  its  way  there,  and  even  then 
was  scarce;  that  exchange  in  Chicago  or  New 
York  was  five  per  cent,  in  depreciated  script. 
Familiarsightsin  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  signs 
of  "  Money  to  loan."  "  Money  to  loan  on  deposit  of 
goods."  One  would  think  money  was  plentiful  in 
the  citj'.  If  an  advance  on  good  paper  was  asked 
at  one  of  these  offices  the  borrower  would  be  told 
that  the  rales  were  five  to  seven  per  cent,  a  month 
if  the  paper  suited,  and  that  the  paper  wanted  was 
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a  pocket  judgment  note.  This  the  money-lender 
always  had  with  him,  printed  in  blank.  If  this 
pocket  judgment  could  be  obtained  against  a  man 
unquestionably  good,  so  that  the  lender  could  get 
execution  immediately  if  the  loan  was  not  paid, 
money  could  be  borrowed  for  about  seventy  per 
cent,  a  year. 

This  state  of  things  also  existed  in  Wisconsin, 
another  commonwealth  which  would  have  no 
banks.  There,  also,  was  to  be  found  paper  money, 
and  httle  of  it.  In  incorporating  the  bank  at  Ann 
Arbor,  the  Legislature,  in  1 849.  provided  that  the 
stockholders  should  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State  United  States  stock  to  the  amount  of  the 
bills  they  were  allowed  to  issue.  The  deposit  of 
6fty  thousand  dollars  cost,  it  was  said,  sixty-five 
thousand.  While  such  a  bank  might  not  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  county  of  Washtenaw,  yet  the 
bills  of  the  bank,  being  redeemable  in  the  city  of 
New  York  at  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.,  were 
better  than  any  other  paper  currency  in  the  State, 
It  was  very  convenient  for  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bank  to  buy  New  York  drafts. 
Until  the  bank  was  organized  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  Detroit  or  to  a  broker  to  get  such  drafts. 
If  other  counties  would  establish  such  banks  the 
people  of  the  State  would  be  safe  from  the  de- 
preciated currency  sure  to  find  its  way  into  a  State 
that  had  no  banks. 

If  banks  were  to  be  jjermitted,  should  they  be 
established  under  a  general  law,  or  should  each 
bank  charter  be  submitted   to  a  popular  vote? 
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Those  who  favored  the  first  method  pointed  out 
that  as  most  bank  charters  were  drafted  by  inter- 
cstcd  parties,  the  guards  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  were  either  imperfect  or  omitted,  and  the 
public  might  not  know  it.  If  every  charter  was 
to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  (he  State  would 
soon  be  filled  with  banking  institutions  of  almost 
endless  variety  and  possessing  conflicting  privi- 
leges. The  public  would  have  to  pay  all  the  in- 
evitable losses  arising  from  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  competing  corporations.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  prospect  of  these  evils,  it  was  decided 
to  submit  every  bank  act  to  popular  vote.  May- 
ing provided  for  banks,  it  remained  to  make  them 
as  safe  as  possible.  New  York  had  set  the  prec- 
edent of  registration  and  the  required  deposit  of 
State  or  United  States  stock  as  security.  This 
statement  was  incorrect.  Bank  charters  in  New 
York  were  granted  only  according  to  general 
laws;  the  Legislature  was  forbidden  to  permit  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments ;  all  bills  or  notes 
put  in  circulation  as  money  were  registered  as  se* 
curity  for  their  redemption  in  money;  and  stock- 
holders issuing  bank  -  notes  or  paper  circulating 
as  money  after  January  i,  1850,  were  made  indi- 
vidually responsible,  for  the  amount  of  their  is- 
sues and  for  all  liabilities  after  that  lime;  in  case 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank,  the  bill  -  holders 
ifc-cre  made  preferred  creditors.*  An  additional  se- 
curity would  be  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  the 
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charter,  say  to  thirty  years.  Bank  charters  should 
not  be  made  perpetual.  Such  a  charter,  said  a 
member,  "strikes  at  the  foundation  of  State  rights 
and  State  sovereignty — a  multipiicatlon  of  cor- 
porations and  the  State  no  control  over  them  I** 
For  the  safety  of  the  pubh'c  it  uras  decided  that 
no  corporation,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  or 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  plank  roads,  or 
canals,  should  be  created  for  a  longer  time  than 
thirty  years. 

The  real  of  the  Western  Stales  to  promote  in- 
ternal improvements  had  greatly  impaired  their 
credit.  By  1840  they  were  so  heavily  in  debt  ths 
there  seemed  no  escape  but  repudiation*  The' 
panic  of  1S37  awoke  the  people  to  the  necessity 
oC  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
incorporated  towns  to  create  indebtedness.  To 
limit  indebtedness,  it  was  now  proposed  to  rcslrictj 
the  powers  of  organized  cities  and  incorporat 
vSlages  to  contract  debts  and  loan  their  credit 
It  was  also  propo*;ed  to  check  another  e\Tl.  of 
which  there  was  at  this  time  much  complaint,  by 
exempting  territnr}*  annexed  to  a  city  from  tax- 
ation for  the  payment  of  the  existing  cit>'  debt 
The  opposition  to  the  latter  pro\-ision  was  merely^ 
to  its  inclusion  in  the  constitution.  It  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  left  to  the  Legislature.  It 
might  not  prove  to  be  correct  as  a  general  rule. 
An  ej^cape  from  the  difficulty  was  suggested — an- 
nexation should  not  be  made  without  the  consent 
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of  the  inhabitants  to  be  aflfected  by  it.  But  this 
restriction  was  opposed.  Persons  dwelling  in  the 
F suburbs  of  large  cities  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  but 
were  not  required  to  share  any  of  the  expenses  of 
the  city.  Another  added  that  city  improvements 
might  be  so  great  that  the  annexation  of  a  suburb 
would  increase  the  value  of  property  in  it  so  as  to 
more  than  offset  the  burden  of  additional  taxation. 
The  subject  presented  so  many  practical  difficul- 
ties that  it  was  decided  to  leave  it  wholly  to  the 
Legislature. 

The  Kentucky  convention  of  the  preceding 
autumn  had  discussed  at  great  length  the  relative 
merits  of  the  independent  supreme-court  and  cir- 
cuit-court systems.*  The  same  question  arose  now 
In  Michigan.  Should  the  supreme  court  be  com- 
posed of  the  circuit-court  judges,  or  should  it  con- 
sist of  four  men  whose  functions  should  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals?  In 
support  of  the  circuit -court  system,  it  was  said 
that  it  kept  the  judges  in  touch  with  the  business 
of  the  State  and  prevented  them  from  becoming 
rusty,  so  that  they  were  less  liable  to  make  mere 
doctrinaire  decisions.  The  circuit-court  system 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  expense,  the 
multiplicit)*  of  judges,  and  the  standing  tendency 
to  make  the  number  of  circuits  and  the  choice  of 
judges  a  political  issue,  and  thus  convert  the  judi- 
ciary intoa  part  of  the  spoils  of  ofHicc.  In  support 
of  an  independent  supreme  court  it  was  said  that 
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only  by  such  an  institution  could  the  highest  ju- 
dicial services  be  obtained.  In  proof  of  this  the 
decisions  of  the  New  York  court  were  cited  as 
ranking  with  those  made  by  any  court  in  the 
world.  If  judicial  ability  was  to  be  secured  to  the 
State  by  training  judges  on  the  circuit,  it  would  be) 
found  that  education  of  this  kind  was  usually  be-' 
gun  too  late  in  life.  A  supreme  court  independent 
of  the  circuit  court  would  be  likely  to  draw  its 
members  from  that  court,  and  thus  judges  most  dis- 
tinguished for  honor,  discrimination,  and  knowl* 
edge  in  the  circuit  courts  would  be  elevated  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  State  would  obtain 
the  services  of  legal  minds  of  the  highest  order. 
The  judicial  systems  of  the  various  common- 
wealths were  not  uniform.  Generally  speaking, 
the  older  States  had  thus  far  declined  adopting. 
the  independent  supreme  ■  court  system  and  had ' 
continued  the  circuit-court  system*  handed  down 
from  colonial  times.  The  newer  States — Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  Arkansas. 
and  Texas— it  was  said,  had  rejected  the  circuit- 
court  for  the  independent -court  system;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  judicial  systems  in  the 
new  States  were  but  experiments,  while  those  of 
the  older  Slates  had  the  sanction  of  many  years 
to  recommend  them.  "  Who  looks  for  legal  au- 
thorities from  the  reports  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  or  Texas,  if  he  can  find 
the  authorities  he  wants  in  the  reports  of  Massa- 
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chusctts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  or 
in  the  English  reports?"  Thus  the  experience  of 
the  hast  and  of  the  South  was  again!«t  the  inde- 
pendent supreme-court  system.  California  was 
mentioned  as  worthy  of  example  in  establishing  a 
judicial  system,  but  was  it  safe  to  follow  a  State 
which  had  not  yet  made  a  judicial  report?  After 
much  discussion  the  result  was  %  compromise. 
For  SIX  years  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  should 
be  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  four  of  them 
should  constitute  a  quorum :  after  that  time  the 
Legislature  might  provide  by  law  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  one  chief 
justice  and  three  associate  justices,  to  be  elected 
by  the  electors  of  the  State.  This  court  when 
once  organized  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  dis- 
continued by  the  Legislature  for  eight  years. 
Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
Legislature. 

In  [846  Michigan  had  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment. It  was  proposed  now.  on  the  3d  of  August, 
to  malcc  the  substance  of  the  law  a  constitutional 
provision.  Those  who  supported  the  idea  claim- 
ed that  since  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
crime  had  not  increased  in  the  State.  Only  four 
convicts  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  were  in  the 
State  prison,  and  of  these  only  one  knew  before 
he  committed  the  crime  that  the  death  penalty 
had  been  abolished.  The  four  years*  experience 
of  the  State  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  Union.  The  precedent  which  Mich- 
igan had  set  was  likely  to  be  followed  elsewhere 
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New  Hampshire  had  rejected  it.  though,  it  was 
said,  only  by  a  single  vote.  The  priDcipIc  itself 
had  ample  popular  support.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied that  the  death  penalty  as  the  punishment 
for  murder  was  fixed  by  the  Almighty,  and  that 
it  was,  therefore,  not  necessarj'  to  have  it  abolish- 
ed by  the  constitution.  Though  the  statute  abol- 
ished it  in  Michigan,  the  law  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently tried  to  prove  its  utility.  That  only  one 
of  the  convicts  judged  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
State  prison  knew  that  the  death  penalty  had 
been  a.boIished  was  only  proof  that  Ignorance  of 
the  law  prevailed  among  the  people.  If  the  lawj 
was  fully  understood,  crime  would  increase,  for 
the  principle  of  the  law  encouraged  murder.  A 
discussion  followed  on  the  interpretation  that 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  judicial  law.  one  member 
maintaining  that  the  death  penalty  had  the  sup- 
port of  biblical  authorit)-.  To  this  another  mem- 
ber replied,  that  the  support  attempted  to  be  de- 
rived from  scripture  authority  had  been  carried] 
beyond  its  legitimate  bearings.  The  sentiment 
of  the  convention  was  against  including  the  pr<y 
visions  in  the  constitution,  thus  leaving  it  to  leg- 
islative action,  though  this  conclusion  was  reached 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.*  On  the  15th 
of  August  the  constitution  was  completed  and  the 
convention  adjourned. 

The  plan  of  government  now  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  State  contained  provisions  indica- 
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tive  of  those  phases  of  the  evolution  through  which 
American  democracy  was  passing.  This  plan  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives by  single  districts.  A  Stale  census  should 
be  taken  every  ten  years,  beginning  with  the 
year  1854.  and  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session, 
and  also  at  the  first  after  a  federal  census,  should 
arrange  the  Senate  districts  and  reapportion  the 
State  according  to  the  number  of  white  inhab- 
itants and  persons  of  Indian  descent  not  mem- 
bers of  any  tribe.  Bills  might  originate  in  either 
House.  The  compensation  of  members  was  made 
three  dollars  a  day  for  actual  attendance  and  when 
absent  on  account  of  sickness;  but  only  for  the 
first  sixty  days  of  the  session  of  the  year  185 1 
and  for  the  first  forty  days  of  every  subsequent 
session.  When  convened  in  extra  session  the 
compensation  should  be  three  dollars  for  the  first 
twenty  days,  and  nothing  more.  Each  member 
was  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the  laws,  journals,  and 
documents  of  the  Legislature  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  but  should  not  receive,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  books,  newspapers,  or  other  perquisites 
of  office  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Limits  were  put  on  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Divorces  could  not  be  granted,  nor  lotter- 
ies permitted,  nor  lottery-tickets  sold.  During  the 
last  three  days  of  a  session,  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  in  which  a  bill  origi- 
nated, no  new  bill  could  be  introduced.  No  law 
could  embrace  more  than  one  object,  which  must 
be  distinctly  expressed  in  its  title.    Nor  could  any 
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bill  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  close  oi 
the  session  in  which  it  was  passed,  unless  ordered 
otherwise  by  a  two-thirds  \'Otc  of  both  Houses. 
The  Legislature  could  not  establish  a  State  paper, 
but  every  newspaper  in  the  State  that  published 
all  the  laws  of  every  session,  within  forty  days  of 
their  passage,  should  receive  not  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  (or  services.  Trial  by  a  jury  of  less  num- 
ber than  twelve  might  be  authorized  by  law.  The 
Governor  was  given  the  veto  and  the  pardoning^ 
power  without  condition.  But  no  provision  was' 
made  empowering  him  to  make  appointment  to 
office.  Henceforth  State  officers  should  be  elected. 
The  exclusion  of  persons  of  color  from  the  basis  of 
representation  and  from  the  electorate  conllicted 
with  the  separate  amendment  submitted  to  the 
electors  for  extetidlng  the  franchise  to  them.  The 
conflict  fairly  showed,  however,  the  divided  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  State. 

As  one  of  the  members  had  said,  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  reform  salaries,  and  the  consti- 
tution fi.\ed  the  annual  salarj'  of  the  Governor, 
Slate  treasurer,  the  auditor-general,  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  that  of  the  sec* 
retarj'  of  state,  commissioner  of  the  land  oflice.and 
attorney -general  at  eight  hundred.  Additional 
fees  and  perquisites  were  forbidden,  and  the  Leg- 
islature was  declared  incompetent  to  increase 
salaries.  The  articles  on  county  and  township 
government  made  it  more  efficient  than  formerly, 
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by  constituting  the  counties  self-governing  and 
independent  communities  with  a  system  of  re- 
sponsible public  officials.  This  result  is  direcOy 
traceable  to  New  England  influence,  which,  wher- 
ever it  has  gone,  has  favored,  and  usually  has  es- 
tablished, the  township  system.  The  constitution 
of  1835  contained  a  brief  article  on  education. 
The  new  constitution  elaborated  the  provisions 
of  the  old,  embodied  the  best  results  of  legisla- 
tion during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  established 
an  ideal  system  of  education.  Every  school  dis- 
trict was  to  maintain  a  primary  school  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  article  prac- 
tically provided  for  a  gradation  of  schools  from 
primary  to  the  university.  It  was  made  manda- 
tory upon  the  Legislature  to  establish  at  least  one 
library  in  each  township,  and  provision  wa**  made 
for  its  support.  The  articles  on  finance,  taxation^ 
and  corporations  embodied  the  recent  experience 
of  the  newer  Northern  Slates,  and  were  intended 
to  reform  the  evils  of  the  time.  The  struggle  be- 
tween individualism  and  corporations  which  had 
begun  many  years  before  had  now  reached  a  stage 
of  formulation  in  a  Stale  constitution.  Individu- 
alism took  a  characteristic  form  in  the  article  on 
exemptions ;  but  its  provisions  were  opposed  on 
the  grounds  of  public  policy,  as  conflicting  with 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  northern  penin- 
sula was  recognized  as  a  geographical  and  political 
unit  in  the  State,  and  its  interests  were  provided 
for  in  a  separate  article.  On  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
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at  a  general  election,  and  was  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  four  to  one.*  The  electors  re- 
fused to  extend  the  franchise  to  persons  of  color.t 

•  Towl  vote.  4S.627 ;  for  the  constitution,  36.169 ;  against  the 
constitution,  9433.  and  25  blank  votes.  See  the  official  statement 
by  counties,  in  the  Debates,  after  p.  zliii. 

t  For  extending  the  franchise  to  persons  of  color,  13,840; 
against  it,  32,026.     From  the  official  record,  Lansing. 


CHAPTER  X 


DEMOCRACY  IN  A  WESTERN  STATE:  iSje 
K>RN1A 


-CALI. 


At  this  lime  the  country'  from  Texas  to  the 
Pacific  was  vaguely  known  to  the  East  as  Cali- 
fornia. Though  the  name  was  more  stricUy  ap* 
plicablc  to  the  region  between  the  sea-coast  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  from  the  forty- 
second  parallel  to  the  unsettled  Mexican  boun- 
dary, yet  it  was  supposed  by  many  to  include 
also  the  country  now  known  as  Nevada,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.*  There  were  yet  no 
definite  boundaries  to  California  on  the  ca^t  and 
on  the  south.  The  excitement  of  the  Mexican 
war  had  not  subsided  before  the  country,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  civilized  world,  were  thrown  even 
into  a  greater  commotion  by  the  report  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  ncvv  region.  It  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  search  of  employment.  The  rc\'olutlons 
in  Europe.and  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  in  our 
own  land,  had  greatly  disturbed  many  industries. 

*  The  authoritj-  for  tha  chapter  ia  the  Report  of  tlie  De- 
bates in  the  Conventioa  of  California  on  tlic  Formation  of  the 
Suie  Coostitulioo.  in  September  and  Octot>er.  1S49.  J.  KoM 
Brawn.    479  pp.:  appendix,  xlvi  pp^:  8to. 
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The  veterans  of  the  Mexican  war  returning  home 
to  the  employments  of  peace  were  met  by  an 
invading  army  of  European  immigrants  in  search 
of  labor.  The  discovery  of  gold  gave  opportunity 
for  an  easy  and  speedy  acquisition  of  wealth,  re- 
lieved the  pressure  of  jxjpulation  in  the  older 
States,  and  also,  quite  as  suddenly,  shifted  the 
scene  of  political  agitation  from  the  East  to  the 
West. 

The  social  and  political  problems  which  had 
so  long  vexed  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States, 
slightly  modified  in  form,  were  now  to  reappear 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  but  the  political  renaissance 
was  amid  new  conditions  and  new  ideas,  chiefly 
of  an  industrial  character.  The  political  ideas  so 
long  characteristic  of  the  American  people  were  to 
be  revised  under  the  necessities  of  free  labor.  So 
far  away  seemed  California,  Congress  had  ignored 
its  political  existence.  It  was  accessible  only  by 
a  long  and  wearisome  voyage,  consuming  nearly 
one>third  of  a  year  by  way  of  the  Cape,  or.  if  some- 
what shortened,  by  an  equally  wearisome  and  even 
more  dangerous  journey  across  the  Isthmus.  If 
the  immigrant  would  attempt  to  reach  the  land  ot 
golden  promise  by  the  overland  route,  he  must 
cross  the  great  American  desert,  as  the  interven- 
ing region  was  then  commonly  called,  risking  his 
life  amid  hostile  savages  and  under  a  changing 
climate  of  which  most  startling  and  discouraging 
reports  were  in  circulation. 

In  spite,  however,  of  distance  and  difficulty,  by 
the  middle  of  the  year  1849  nearly  two  hundred 
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thousand  men  from  various  States  and  countries 
had  arrived  in  California;  and  cariy  in  that  year 
the  more  thoughtful,  law-abiding,  and  resolute 
among  them  had  petitioned  Congress  to  organize 
California  as  a  Territor}-  and  to  admit  it  as  a  State. 
The  request,  we  know,  was  practically  ignored. 
The  statesmen  who  favored  cither  its  Territorial 
organization  or  its  admission  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, its  people,  at  the  time  of  signing  these  pe- 
titions were,  in  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  an  organ- 
ized American  commonwealth  ;  they  were  citizens 
of  an  unrecognized  State.  Never  before  was  the 
American  character  put  to  a  severer  political  test. 
The  golden  magnet  had  attracted  both  good  and 
bad  elements  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
nor  were  the  evil  influences  in  the  inchoate  State 
less  active  than  the  good.  Never  before  had  so 
varied  a  population  collected  in  one  place  in  the 
New  World  in  so  brief  a  time.  The  conduct  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  inhabitants  illustrates  the 
force  of  American  political  ideas  when  displayed 
in  a  new  land  amid  new  conditions.  The  persist- 
ency of  American  political  ideas  in  California, 
almost  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  its  new  in. 
habitants,  led  to  the  demand  for  a  lawfully  consti- 
tuted government  Though  the  Argonauts  of  '49 
came  from  the  various  State.s  of  the  Union,  they 
agreed  in  the  essentials  of  good  government,  and 
especially  in  its  organization  in  the  traditional  tri- 
partite form. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  actual  govern- 
ment which  such  men  would  organize  would  be 
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politically  composite.  Coming  from  thirty  differ- 
ent commonwealths,  equally  divided  as  free-soil 
and  as  slave -holding,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  people  of  California,  when  they  united  to  form 
their  constitution  of  government,  would  embody 
in  it  whatever  portions  of  the  constitutions  and 
laws  of  older  States  in  their  opinion  stremed  best 
adapted  to  their  condition.  All  this  was  done, 
and  for  this  reason  the  convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Monterey  on  the  ist  of  September,  1849, 
illustrates  not  only  the  course  of  American  po- 
litical ideas  for  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  but  also  the  potency  of  those  political 
ideas  which,  in  the  opinion  of  so  varied  a  body  of 
delegates,  were  best  fitted  to  survive.  The  time 
of  doing  this  piece  of  constitutional  work  was  at 
the  close  of  an  old  era  and  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  one.  Old  questions  were  to  appear  with 
new  meanings;  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  i^-as  to  introduce  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  an  industrial  rather  than  to  a  political 
def  nition  of  their  civil  institutions.  Not  that  this 
convention  would  determine  the  futlire  of  the 
Union  merely  by  the  formation  of  a  free  or  a  slave 
constitution,  but  the  economic  function  which  Cal- 
ifornia would  exercise  in  the  evolution  of  Amer. 
ican  democracy  would  henceforth  lai^ely  deter- 
mine the  national  character. 

A  military  government  had  existed  in  California 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war.  Though 
Congress  had  failed  to  provide  a  civil  government 
for  the  countrj',  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War.  had  instructed  Riley,  the  military  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  to  recommend  to  its  people  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  State  government.  Ilutthe  instruction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Riley  was  not  addressed  to  him 
as  military  Governor,  but  as  the  executive  of  the 
existing  civil  government.  No  Territorial  ci^an- 
ization  existed  in  the  countr>',  and  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  were  without  precedent ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  properly  ajjpointcd  civil  Gover- 
nor. Rilcy  considered  himself,  by  the  laws  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  ex-offi(io  civil  Governor  of  the  country. 
The  instructions  from  Washington  were  based  on 
this  theory:  The  government  contended  that  the 
military  government  had  ended  with  the  war,  and, 
having  ended,  the  civil  organization  under  the  old 
Mexican  laws  was  resumed,  subject,  however,  to  the 
control  of  Congress.  Military  and  civil  functions 
were  thus  lodged  in  the  same  individual.  Riley 
considered  them  separate  and  distinct  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  instructed  all  military  officers 
in  the  countf)*  "  to  recognize  the  existing  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  to  aid  its  officers  with  the  military 
forces  under  their  control."  All  laws  of  California 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  were  consid- 
ered to  be  in  force,  and  were  to  continue  in  force 
until  changed  by  competent  authority.  To  estab- 
lish such  competent  authority  was  the  purpose  of 
the  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention.  Cal- 
ifornia was  in  a  political  situation  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Oregon.     The  former  had  been  a  part 
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of  Mexico,  and,  therefore,  possessed  a  working 
code  of  laws.  Oregon,  on  the  contrary,  was  an 
unorganized  portion  of  the  public  domain,  over 
which  no  laws  had  been  extended. 

"  The  situation  of  California,"  said  Riley,  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  3d  of  June.  t849.  "is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Louisiana  (in  1803),  and  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  in  recognizing  the 
validity  of  the  laws  which  existed  in  that  countr}" 
previous  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  repealed  by  legis- 
lative enactments."  It  was  necessary  to  take  this 
position  ill  order  to  make  secure  not  only  the  prop- 
erty but  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  Congress 
having  failed  to  organize  a  Territorial  government, 
the  existing  wants  of  the  country  made  it  impera- 
tive to  provide  some  civil  organizatiotj;  naturally 
the  method  for  securing  such  an  organization  w*as 
by  a  constitutional  convention.  To  this  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  country  might  send  delegates, 
who  should  make  a  State  constitution,  or  adopt  a 
Territorial  organization,  and  submit  their  work  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  The  existing  govern- 
ment at  this  time  consisted  of  the  Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  a  Legislature,  and  the 
courts.  By  assumption  of  authority  the  military 
Governor  was  exercising  the  powers  and  functions 
of  a  civil  executive.  A  Territorial  Legislature  en* 
acted  laws  of  a  local  character.  There  were  the 
usual  administrative  officials,  who,  though  differing 
in  their  titles  from  similar  officers  in  the  older 
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States,  performed  (he  usual  administrative  func- 
tions. The  judiciary  was  of  a  Mexican  cast,  con- 
sistiDg  of  the  fiscal  and  the  four  judges  of  the 
superior  court. 

The  districts  into  which  the  country  was  nomi- 
nally divided  had  each  a  prefect  and  subprefect 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
preservation  of  public  order.  Their  duties  were 
like  those  of  district  marshals  and  sheriffs  in  the 
older  States.  In  each  district  was  a  judge  of  first 
instance,  an  office  by  custom  vested  in  the  first 
alcalde*  of  the  district.  There  were  also  subordi- 
nate judiciary  tribunals,  presided  over  by  other 
alcaldes.  In  each  district  were  also  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  town  councils,  or  ayuntamientos, 
performed  duties  like  those  of  town  or  county 
commissioners  in  some  of  the  older  States.  The 
principal  administrative  offices  under  Mexican 
law  were  filled  by  appointment  It  was  now  pro- 
posed to  reorganize  the  entire  civil  system  and 
make  it  conform  with  that  of  an  American  com- 
monwealth. General  Riley,  in  his  proclamation, 
named  the  polling -places  at  which  the  election 
should  be  held,  and  limited  the  right  to  vote  to 
free  male  citizens  of  age,  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Upper  California,  who  were  actual  residents  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  offered  to  vote.  In 
Lower  California  all  such  citizens  might  vote,  and 
those  also  who  had  been  forced  to  come  into  the 

*  For  an  account  ol  California  at  this  time  and  of  "  ECipcri- 
enccs  as  Alcalde,"  sec  Pfnttnai  Rtminisceneei  pf  Earfy  Dnyt  in 
CaU/arrua,  m'tA  OlJur  SJtUeAts.  by  Stcjibcn  ).  Fteld.  pp.  a  to  33. 
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Territory  on  account  of  having  rendered  assist- 
ance to  the  American  troops  during  the  Mexican 
war. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  election  of 
delegates,  the  country  was  subdivided  into  nine 
districts,  the  boundaries  of  each  being  carefully 
laid  down.  The  election  was  held  on  the  [st  of 
August,  and  a  few  of  the  delegates  chosen  assem- 
bled on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the  following 
September,  in  the  town  of  Monterey,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  convention.  No  quorum 
appearing,  the  delegates  adjourned  until  the  fol* 
lowing  Monday,  when  the  convention  perfected 
its  organization  and  began  its  work.  On  Wednes- 
day, the  5th,  Gwin,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  but 
four  months  in  California,  and  lately  a  resident  of 
Louisiana — one  of  the  controlling  minds  of  the 
convention,  and  destined  later  to  be  chosen  one  of 
the  first  Senator-s  from  California— made  a  motion 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  the  country.  There 
was  no  printing-press  in  Monterey.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  convenience,  he  had  sought  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  convention  by  having  printed 
elsewhere  an  edition  of  the  constitution  of  Iowa. 
selected  "  because  it  was  one  of  the  latest  authori- 
ties." He  distributed  copies  among  the  members, 
that  they  might  write  on  the  margin  any  amend- 
ments which  they  saw  fit  to  suggest. 

Opinion  was  quite  unanimous  that  any  one  of 
the  later  constitutions  of  the  country  might  serve, 
not  only  as  a  model,  but  actually  as  a  working 
basis,  and,  with  slight  modification,  be   adopted 
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by  the  convention.  This  apparently  simple  and 
speedy  way  for  the  adoption  a  State  constitution 
proved,  however,  one  of  great  difficulty.  No  one 
constitution  of  the  thirty  then  in  force.it  was  soon 
discovered,  satisfied  even  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  amendments  likely  to  be  proposed 
to  any  one  of  them  would  be  practically  a  new 
constitution.  In  the  evolution  of  American  gov- 
ernment, it  is  these  conventions  that  register  the 
force  of  political  notions  of  the  American  people 
dominating  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  fittest  of  those  notions  would  sur- 
vive, but  the  problem  before  the  convention  was 
to  determine  the  fittest.  On  some  settled  ques- 
tions there  was  little  diversity  of  opinion.  Thus, 
the  committee  on  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  re- 
porting on  the  7th  the  article  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  made  no  inclusion  of  antislaver)'  clauses. 
The  question  of  the  suffrage  in  California  was 
made  difficult  by  the  presence  of  various  races  of 
men.  Those  of  its  inhabitants  who,  under  Mexi- 
can law.  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship,  could 
not,  with  justice,  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  under  a  new  constitution.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  new  State  must  have  all  its  rights  and 
privileges;  even  the  Indian  could  not.  without  due 
process  of  laxv.  be  deprived  of  the  rights  secured 
tt)  the  white  man. 

The  first  effort  to  define  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  citizen  at  once  led  to  a  discussion 
of  the  racial  meaning  of  the  word.  A  member 
of  the  State  might  be  an    Indian,  a  negro,  or  a 
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by  the  convention.  This  apparently  simple  and 
speedy  way  for  the  adoption  a  Stale  constitution 
proved,  however,  one  oi  great  difficulty.  No  one 
constitution  of  the  thirtj*  then  in  force,  it  was  soon 
discovered,  satisfied  even  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  amendments  likely  to  be  proposed 
to  any  one  of  them  would  be  practically  a  new 
constitution.  In  the  evolution  of  American  gov- 
ernment, it  is  these  conventions  that  register  the 
force  of  political  notions  of  the  American  people 
dominating  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  fittest  of  those  notions  would  sur- 
vive, but  the  problem  before  the  convention  was 
to  determine  the  fittest.  On  some  settled  ques- 
tions there  was  little  diversity  of  opinion.  Thus, 
the  committee  on  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  re- 
porting on  the  7th  the  article  of  the  declaration 
of  rights,  made  no  inclu.sion  of  anti.slavery  clauses. 
The  question  of  the  suffrage  in  California  was 
made  difficult  by  the  presence  of  various  races  of 
men.  Those  of  its  inhabitants  who,  under  Mexi- 
can law.  possessed  the  rights  of  citizenship,  could 
not,  with  justice,  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  under  a  new  constitution.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  new  State  must  haw  all  its  rights  and 
privileges;  even  the  Indian  could  not.  without  due 
process  of  law,  be  deprived  of  the  rights  secured 
to  the  white  man. 

The  first  effort  to  define  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  citizen  at  once  led  to  a  discui^sion 
of  the  racial  meaning  of  the  word.  A  member 
of  the  State  might  be  an   Indian,  a  negro,  or  a 
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white  man.  But  was  there  not  another  view  of 
the  question'?  Was  it  designed  to  include  under 
the  phrase  "member  of  the  State"  either  Indians 
or  Africans,  even  if  Africans  were  ever  allowed 
to  come  into  the  country?  Nothing  was  said  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves.  Indians  were  inhab- 
itants of  the  United  States,  but  they  were  disfran- 
chised.* It  was  not  intended,  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "franchise."  to  grant  the  political  franchise, 
but  civil  rights  only.  One  member  quoted  from 
Webster's  dictionary  that  the  word  "franchise"  was 
of  French  origin,  meaning  "  to  make  free."  The 
same  member,  with  a-  freedom  of  expression  quite 
Oriental,  also  said  that  none  of  the  thirty  consti- 
tutions of  the  country,  except  that  of  New  York, 
contained  anything  about  the  franchise;  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  subject  had  been  taken  word 
for  word  from  that  constitution.t  The  prejudices 
of  an  old  population  in  California,  however,  com- 
pelled the  convention  to  respect  vested  rights, 
whether  political,  civil,  riparian,  or  agrarian.  There 
was  no  increased  effort  to  deny  to  that  population 
rights  claimed  by  new-comers.  Some  of  this  an- 
cient population  were  of  mixed  blood.  What  po- 
litical, wliat  civil  rights  should  be  granted  to  them  ? 
On  the  loth,  it  was  moved  to  forbid  slavery,  or 
involuntary  ser\-itude,  in  the  State  unless  for  the 
punishment  of  crime.  No  sooner  was  this  prop- 
osition  submitted  than  a  member  proposed  to 

■  Excepting  in  the  Wisconsin  constitution  of  1S48.  Art.  iiU 
ScuL  I,  3.  and  4. 

t  New  York  constitution  o(  1846.  Art.  il. 
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amend  by  adding  that  the  introduction  of  free  ne- 
groes into  the  State,  under  indenlurc  or  otherwise, 
should  not  be  allowed.  The  brief  debate  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  convention  to  submit  the  antislavcr}'  clause  to 
the  people,  under  a  separate  article,  for  ratifica- 
tion. As  in  Louisiana  five  years  earlier,  a  varied 
population,  speaking  several  languages,  had  made 
it  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  convention  be 
reported  in  English  and  French*  so  in  this  con- 
vention of  California,  the  debates  being  in  English 
and  Spanish  were  reported  in  these  languages. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  California  at  this 
time  towards  free  persons  of  color  was  speedily 
shown.  On  the  iith  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Legislature  at  its  first  session  should  pass  laws 
effectually  prohibiting  them  from  immigrating  to 
the  State,  and  also  to  prevent  the  owners  of 
staves  from  bringing  them  into  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  them  frce.t 

It  was  said  that  some  men  had  brought  their 
negro  slaves  to  the  State  to  serve  for  a  few 
years  in  the  mines  and  then  to  set  them  free, 
and  thus  form  a  most  undesirable  social  clement  in 
the  community.  If  the  people  of  California  were 
to  be  free  from  the  curse  of  slavery  they  should 
also  be  free  from  the  hordes  of  slaves  who  might 
be  set  at  liberty  within  the  State.  In  Illinois  the 
clause  afTecting  the  immigration  of  free  persons 
of  color  and  of  slaveowners  with  their  slaves  had 


■  Sec  Vol.  L.  pp.  400^  461. 
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been  laid  before  the  people  in  a  separate  article, 
and  had  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  twenty 
thousand.*  In  1S49  had  not  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia greater  reason  to  fear  the  introduction  of 
free  negroes  than  had  the  people  of  Illinois  in 
1848? 

The  slave-owner  possessed  of  one  hundred  ne- 
groes could  well  afford  to  liberate  them  if  they 
engaged  to  work  for  him  three  years  in  the  mines. 
More  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Califor- 
nia needed  protection  from  such  a  class.  Negro 
labor  in  every  form  should  be  excluded.  Clearly 
the  Creator  had  made  the  negro  to  serve  the  white 
race.  True  philanthropy  required  the  exclusion 
of  the  African  from  California.  If  there  was  any 
desire  that  all  mankind  should  be  free,  the  two 
extremes  of  civilization  should  not  be  brought 
together,  as  they  would  be  if  Africans,  whether 
slave  or  free,  were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  State. 
Its  citizens  should  be  protected  in  their  honor 
and  in  their  inestimable  right — the  right  to  la- 
bor. Was  it  not  a  holy  commandment,  that  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  man  should  earn  his  daily 
bread?  The  laboring-man  was  the  true  noble- 
man. He  should  not  be  degraded  by  being  placed 
upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  in  the  family  of  men. 
The  African  might  rise  in  the  scale,  but  not  in 
California.  Us  people  were  willing  that  he  should 
have  the  boundless  wastes  of  his  native  land  as 
the  field  for  his  improvement — a  region  in  which 

*  Illinois  conBtllutkm  of  1S48.  Art.  z  I  v.  See  jouni«l  of  ifae  U- 
liaois  convention,  Springfletd.  1847.  p.  4Sl. 
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the  All-wise  Creator  had  seen  fit  to  place  him. 
Placed  in  California,  instead  of  good  coming  to 
either  part)*,  evil  would  come  to  both.  His  exclu* 
sion  was  reasonable  and  just.  Undeniably,  a  free 
black  population  was  one  of  the  greatest  cviU 
that  could  afflict  society.  The  people  of  Califoniia 
should  be  protected  against  all  monopolies;  this 
could  not  be  if  the  negro  race  were  admitted.  If 
admitted,  capitalists  would  fill  the  country  with 
these  "living  laboring-machines,"  and.  enriching 
the  few,  impoverish  the  many.  The  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  negro  population  would  be  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  people.  Officers  would  have  to 
be  multiplied,  prisons  increased.  The  pre%'eQtion 
of  so  great  an  evil  should  not  be  left  to  the  Leg- 
islature; it  should  be  settled  by  the  constitution 
itself. 

If  the  constitution  should  come  forth  without 
a  clause  excluding  free  negroes,  a  black  tide  of 
population  would  spread  over  the  land — a  greater 
curse  than  the  locusts  of  Hg>'pt  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  race  had  a  State  promise  of 
such  a  future.  "  TIic  Golden  era  is  before  us  in 
all  its  glittering  splendor;  here  civilization  may 
attain  its  highest  altitude;  science  and  literature 
will  here  find  a  fostering  parent,  and  the  Cauca- 
sian may  attain  his  highest  state  of  perfeclability." 
But  "to  be  able  to  pluck  this  golden  fruit,"  every 
member  of  society  should  be  on  the  level  with  the 
master,  able  to  perform  his  appropriate  duty.  No 
one  could  doubt  that  the  negro  race  was  out  of 
its  social  sphere,  and,  when  among  the  Caucasians, 
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was  a  discordant  element  "  Look  at  our  once 
happy  republic,  now  a  contentious,  antagonistic, 
discordant  people.  The  Northern  people  see,  feel, 
and  knuw  that  the  black  population  is  an  evil  in 
the  land,  and,  although  they  have  admitted  them 
to  many  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  admixt- 
ure has  acted  in  political  economy  as  n  foreign, 
poisonous  substance,  producing  the  same  effect  as 
in  physical  economy — derangement,  disease,  and. 
if  not  removed,  death."  The  member  who  uttered 
these  sentiments  was  a  physician,  born  in  Ohio, 
but  lately  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  California  (our  months. 
The  effort  to  define  the  franchise  for  a  popula-^ 
tion  comprising  not  only  various  races,  but  also! 
a  vanous  commixture  of  retces.  disclosed  many 
difficulties.  The  committee  on  the  elective  fran- 
chise reported  on  the  iith,  in  favor  of  limitingj 
it  to  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States! 
of  age,  who  had  resided  in  the  State  six  months, 
and  in  the  county  twenty  days.  Immediately,  va^ 
rious  amendments  were  proposed.  The  elective 
franchise  should  extend  to  male  citizens  of  Mex- 
ico who  had  voluntarily  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace,  ratified 
at  Queretaro  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848.*  The 
ninth  article  of  that  treaty  specifically  stated  the 
political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  preserved  them  when  the  country  was  incor- 
porated as  part  ot  the  United  States.    They  were 


*  Treaties  and  Conventions.  ^.  681-69J. 
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to  enjoy  "all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion"; following  the  precedent  In  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  they  were  to  be  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  property,  and 
their  religion.  The  very  act  of  incorporation  with 
the  Union,  therefore,  made  the  citizens  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  residing  in  California  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  clauses  proposed 
were  adopted,  the  citizens  of  Mexico  lately  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  could  not  vote  before 
they  were  declared  citizens  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  simplest  procedure  would  be  to  declare  all 
persons  citizens  of  California  who  were  citizens 
on  the  ist  of  May,  1848. 

One  of  the  members,  an  attorney-at-Iaw.  a  native 
of  Virginia, of  which  State  he  had  been  a  resident 
sixteen  months  before,  hoped  that  the  franchise 
would  be  granted  only  to  white  citizens.  A  Mexi- 
can member  wished  to  know  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  "white."  Many  citizens  of  California 
had  by  nature  a  very  dark  skin,  yet  there  were 
those  among  them  who  had  long  been  allowed  to 
vote  and  also  to  fill  the  highest  public  offices.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  deprive  them  of  the  franchise  of 
citizens  merely  because  nature  had  not  made  them 
while.  If  the  word  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
African  race,  it  was  correct  and  satisfactory.  The 
Virginian  answered  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
color,  except  so  far  as  it  indicated  the  inferior  race. 
He  wished  to  use  a  descriptive  word  which  would 
exclude  the  African  and  the  Indian.     A  member, 
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a  printer,  born  in  New  York,  from  which  State  he 
had  come  two  and  a  half  years  before,  objected  to 
the  word  "  white,"  because  it  would  [iroduce  great 
confusion  in  the  administration  of  government. 
The  treaty  of  1848  declared  that  Mexican  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  American  citizens. 
It  made  no  distinction  on  account  of  color,  and, 
therefore,  the  convention  had  no  right  to  make 
one.  On  this  point  the  treaty  was  the  supreme 
law. 

It  was  asked  whether,  under  Mexican  law,  Ind- 
ians or  negroes  had  ever  voted.  The  Virginian 
acknowledged  that  they  had  voted,  but  henceforth 
they  should  be  excluded  from  doing  so.  A  Mexi- 
can member  thought  that  Mexican  law  excluded 
no  race  from  voting,  and  in  reply  to  Gwin's  ques- 
tion, whether  Indians  were  considered  Mexican 
citizens,  said  that  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
Mexican  Republic  had  been  of  the  Indian  race. 
Gwin  understood  that  there  were  twenty  thousand 
Indians  in  Mexico,  but  were  they  allowed  to  vote? 
Foster,  a  member  born  in  Missoun,  replied  that 
in  Mexico  few  of  the  Indian  race  were  admitted 
to  the  suffrage,  but  that  they  had  been  excluded 
from  it.  not  because  of  color,  but  by  property  quali- 
fication or  by  occupation.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  they  were  considered  citi- 
zens. 

Hastings,  a  lawyer,  six  years  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  native  of  Knox  County.  Ohio,  evidently 
familiar  with  political  methods,  thought  tliat  if  Ind- 
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ians  were  not  entitled  to  vote  by  the  Mexican  law, 
they  would  not  be  entitled  under  the  treaty,  and 
the  convention  might  exclude  them.  It  would  be 
a  very  injurious  policy  to  allow  Indians  to  vote. 
There  were  men  among  the  wild  Indians  who  were 
very  popular,  and  who  could  march  hundreds  of 
them  up  to  the  polls,  and  as  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  Indians  from  Indians,  those  from  the 
mountains  would  be  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
those  from  the  plains,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
would  be  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  savages. 
There  was  a  strong  disposition,  in  the  convention, 
however,  to  treat  the  Mexican  inhabitants  of  the 
country  justly. 

At  this  point  Tefift,  four  months  in  the  coun- 
Xry,  a  lawyer,  and  a  native  of  New  York,  though 
recently  come  from  Wisconsin,  read  the  Mexican 
law.  It  limited  the  franchise  to  Mexican.^  having 
an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  reference 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  treaty  of  1848  at  once 
aroused  State  sovereignty  ideas.  The  Virginia 
member  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
define  the  franchise.  The  States  of  the  t'nion 
were  free  and  sovereign,  and  they  alone  could  pre- 
scribe the  right.  No  one  need  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  treaty  of  peace  for  authority.  It 
was  competent  for  the  people  of  California  to  de- 
clare that  no  man  should  vote  unless  he  had  black 
hair  and  black  eyes.  Even  if  the  treaty  had  said 
that  none  but  citizens  of  Mexico  should  vote,  the 
Constitution  prescribed  that  the  people  of  the 
State  should  fix  its  own  elective  qualifications. 
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Indeed,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly guarded  against  the  abuse  of  franchise 
powers  by  Congress. 

Gwin  here  interrupted  by  reading  a  clause  from 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  which  State,  he  said, 
was  .somewhat  similar  to  California  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  j)opulation.  Ever)'  free  male  person  of 
age,  and  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Texas  by  Congress  was  a  resident  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  had  t^sided  in  the  State  one 
year,  or  in  the  district,  county,  city,  or  town  six 
months,  should  be  an  elector,  except  Indians  not 
taxed,  Africans,  and  the  descendants  of  Africans.* 
The  descendants  of  Indians,  he  did  not  think, 
should  be  excluded,  but  the  pure,  uncivilized 
Indian  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  He  had 
learned  from  an  officer  of  the  army  thai  there 
were  one  hundred  tribes  of  Indians  in  California; 
that  they  were  controlled  by  a  few  white  persons, 
and  that  they  would  vote  as  they  were  directed. 
The  portion  of  the  population  in  the  habit  of 
voting,  those  having  property  qualifications,  ought 
not  to  be  prevented  from  voting.  The  difficulty 
could  be  avoided  by  providing  in  the  constitution 
that  Indians,  but  not  their  descendants,  might 
vote.  This  idea  met  with  approval,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas  at  once  became  a  precedent. 

The  authority  of  the  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty  was   not    allowed   to  pass  unchallenged. 


*  Texai  constitution  of  184;.  Art.  iU^  Seci.  t  and  3. 
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Gilbert  was  willing  enough  that  any  one  should 
defend  State  rights,  but  as  he  read  the  federal 
Constitution  it  provided  that  the  Constitution  and 
all  laws  and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  it  were 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  federal  Con- 
stitution itself  settled  the  powers  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  could  not  go  beyond  the  treaty  of  1S48 
and  disfranchise  any  man  whom  it  admitted  to  be 
a  citizen.  Perhap:*  the  rule  of  voting  for  Governor 
and  for  other  State  ofHcers  might  be  fixed  by  the 
convention,  but  it  could  not  deprive  of  any  rights 
persons  who  had  Income  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty.  There  should  be  no  in- 
vidious distinctions  on  account  of  color.  Hastings 
continued  in  the  same  spirit,  remarking  that  if  the 
treaty  was  not  recognized,  it  did  not  exist,  and 
war  with  Mexico  was  continuing.  The  only  au- 
thority protecting  the  convention  was  that  of 
physical  force.  It  was  under  the  treaty  that  the 
convention  had  assembled ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  alone  the  people  of  California  possessed  its 
soil.  If  the  principle  of  State  rights  was  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia were  wholly  inde|)endent,  and  need  not  re- 
gard the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  why  not  go 
further  and  wholly  Ignore  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  A  violation  of  the  treaty  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Was  it  true  that  the 
convention  had  a  right  to  declare  that  no  man 
should  vole  unless  he  h.id  black  hair  and  black 
eyes?  Was  that  not  a  principle  of  Stale  rights 
which  could  not  be  maintained  under  the  existing 
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circumstances  ?  Must  not  every  citizen  of  Mexico, 
admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  treaty,  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  under  the  Constitution?  Any  other 
course  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  If  the 
principle  was  well  founded — that  persons  admitted 
to  privileges  by  the  treaty  could  be  excluded  from 
citizenship — might  not  the  convention,  with  the 
same  propriety,  exclude  every  native  Californian  ? 

This  the  convention  could  not  do,  and  would 
not  dare  to  attempt  Every  man  who  was  a  citi- 
zen under  the  treaty  must  be  a  citizen  under  the 
Constitution,  unless  he  declared  his  intention  of 
remaining  a  citi;:en  of  Mexico.  The  constitution 
of  California  must  conform  to  the  treaty,  or  it 
would  be  null  and  void. 

The  Virginia  member  thought  these  remarks 
rather  novel.  He  had  heard  many  federal  doc- 
trines, but  none  like  this.  Plainly  all  that  had 
been  said  about  there  being  neither  Whigs  nor 
Democrats  in  the  convention  was  but  a  shallow 
device;  a  new  party  had  arisen,  one  even  more 
extreme  than  the  Federalist — a  parly  contending 
that  there  was  a  power  in  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  treaty  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  The  treaty  of  1848  was  binding 
because  it  did  not  contradict  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  nor  prescribe  who  should  be 
voters.  If  it  had  declared  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  those  who  were  citizens  of  Mexico,  this 
would  not  signify  that  they  would  be  voters  in 
California.  Grant  that  the  Mexican  Indians  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States  because  they  were 
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citizens  of  Mexico — this  did  not  constitute  them 
voters.  Because  a  man  was  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  was  not  a  voter.  Gwin  cited  Vir- 
ginia as  a  State  in  which  thousands  lived  and 
died  without  ever  having  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing. The  Virginia  property  quah'fication  excluded 
them.*  California  might  exclude  a  similar  class 
from  voting,  but  exclusion  was  neither  right  nor 
expedient.  If  under  a  liberal  system  of  voting 
Mexican  citizens  were  allowed  to  become  electors, 
the  poll  in  California  would  be  greatly  increased 
over  that  existing  under  the  Mexican  government. 
Evidently  those  only  should  be  made  electors  who 
were  so  defined  by  the  convention. 

Hastings  inquired  whether  the  treaty  did  not 
define  these  Mexican  citizens  as  persons  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  a  provision  which  Gilbert  thought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  admitted  them  to  rights 
exercised  by  citizens  in  any  State.  Hoppe,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  but  lately  a  resident  of  Missouri, 
at  this  point  made  a  different  construction  of  the 
case.  .*\  propcrt)'  qualification  was  not  strictly  a 
precedent  for  California.  California  had  become 
a  part  of  the  Union  by  treaty.  The  members  of 
the  convention  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  gave  every  Mexican  citizen 
the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  A 
treaty  was  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 


<  Virginia  oinatkution  ot  1834  Art.  iU..  Sec  14. 
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If  Mexican  citizens  were  denied  the  elective  fran- 
chise, when  the  constitution  which  the  conven- 
tion had  framed  should  be  presented  to  Congress 
it  would  be  rejected,  because  it  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  treaty  and  with  the  Constitution. 
liimmiclc,  a  lawyer,  a  native  of  New  York,  three 
years  a  resident  in  California,  had  yet  another 
view.  The  treaty  provided  that  Mexican  citizens 
should  at  a  suitable  time  receive  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  what  were  these 
rights?  Was  California  to  admit  such  citizens 
to  rights  superior  to  those  which  the  nnembers  of 
the  convention  enjoyed?  The  State  was  under 
no  obligation  so  to  admit  them.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage was  necessarily  the  right  of  a  citizen.  Each 
State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  had  the  right  to 
make  its  own  electoral  regulations.  The  right  to 
vote  was  not  possessed  by  all  citizens ;  it  was  a 
special,  not  a  general,  right.  So  the  convention 
was  not  compelled  to  make  Indians  citizens,  nor 
to  give  them  the  elective  franchise.  Many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  California  were  not 
entitled  to  the  elective  franchise.  There  was  no 
reason  why  civilized  Indians,  who  held  land  and 
paid  taxes,  should  not  be  entitled  to  citizenship 
and  the  elective  franchise.  A  man  should  not  be 
excluded  simply  because  he  had  Indian  blood  in 
his  veins.  Some  of  the  most  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished families  in  Virginia  were  descended 
from  the  Indian  race.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
in  California,  by  the  constitution  to  prevent  the 
wild  tribes  from  voting. 
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At  this  point  in  the  debate,  Gwin  drew  an  anal- 
ogy between  Louisiana  and  California — between 
the  treaty  of  1803  and  that  of  1848.  When 
Louisiana  formed  a  State  constitution  in  1812, 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  Hmited.  If  there  was  at 
that  time  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  Congress. 
In  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  of  181  z,  the  fran- 
chise was  limited  to  free  white  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  Louisiana  had  been  pur- 
chased from  France,  and  the  treaty  of  cession  had 
provided  that  all  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
should  be  granted  under  the  treaty.  As  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  was  in  Louisiana  a  mixture  uf  popula- 
tions. Louisiana  for  a  time  had  prescribed  a  prop- 
erty qualification.*  The  practical  efifect  of  this 
qualification  had  been  that  vast  numbers  of  voles 
had  been  created  by  buying  up  the  public  domain 
and  transferring  it  in  smaller  holdings  to  parties 
who  paid  the  taxes  on  it  and  were  thus  made  voters. 
The  precedent  of  Louisiana  proved  that  the  Cal. 
ifomia  convention  had  power  to  prescribe  such 
limitations  on  the  sufiFrage  as  it  might  think  fit 

Dent,  a  native  of  Missouri,  thought  that  if  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  prevented  the  convention  from  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  electors,  a  treaty  on  the  same 
principle  could  prescribe  electoral  qualifications, 
and  thus  practically  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State.     California,  exercising  an  undoubted  con- 

*  Louitiana  conuiULion  of  iSii,  Art.  II,  Sec*.  4.  8,  And  13; 
Art.  iii^  Sec.  4. 
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trol  over  the  electoral  franchise,  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  on  the  same  footing,  and  on 
the  same  conditions  with  other  States,  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  State.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  no  law  of  the  federal  government  could 
interfere  without  depriving  the  State  of  its  sov- 
ereignty. It  was  impossible  that  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  treaty  the  qualification  of  Cali- 
fornia voters  was  contemplated,  nor  was  it  prob- 
able that  the  treaty  meditated  the  destruction  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

At  this  point  a  member,  born  in  Kentucky,  and 
four  months  previously  a  resident  of  Louisiana, 
remarked  that  the  clause  under  discussion  might 
be  subject  to  two  constructions — that  the  Mexican 
might  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
choose  to  remain  a  citizen  of  Mexico;  inhabitants 
of  this  class,  by  the  treaty,  were  to  be  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
if  they  chose,  but  they  must  first  make  applica- 
tion. No  treaty  could  make  citizens  of  a  State; 
the  Union  was  one  not  of  men,  but  of  States. 
A  man  might  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  not  be  an  elector.  The  State,  not  Congress, 
decided  his  electoral  franchise.  This  relation  be- 
tween the  sovereign  State  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment explained  the  variations  in  the  electoral 
franchise  in  the  several  commonwealths  of  the 
country.  Ilis  argument,  appealing  to  State  pride, 
particularly  coincided  with  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  convention,  as  it  usually  has  done  whenever  a 
State  constitution  is  in  process  of  formation.    That 


Tawd  Indians  /4dmiiUd  to  tbe  EU'ciorait: 

j  many  officials  in  the  Mexican  government  were  of 
Indian  descent,  that  they  held  property,  that  it 
was  taxed,  and  that  they  who  owned  no  property 
were  not  Incapacitated  from  becoming  property- 
owners,  influenced  the  convention  to  admit  them 
as  citizens  far  more  than  any  argument  for  their 
admission  on  the  abstract  right  of  manhood  suf- 
frage. The  capacit)'  to  assist  in  5up]X)rting  the 
State,  rather  than  an  incapacity  because  of  race 
or  color,  was  the  true  method  of  determining  who 
should  be  included  in  the  electorate  of  the  State. 

Dent  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Indians.  As 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil,  they  were  en- 
titled to  some  consideration.  They  had  always 
been  independent,  and  they  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  the  slaves.  Cer- 
tainly they  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  Africans. 
The  convention  at  last  decided  to  include  in  the 
electorate  only  those  who  were  taxed. 

Sherwood,  a  lawyer  from  Washington  County, 
New  York,  thought  that  if  the  convention  could 
not  debar  from  citizenship  persons  who  had  been 
previously  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  could 
not  debar  from  the  same  prinlege  those  who  had 
been  previously  citizens  of  Mexico.  No  one  would 
pretend  that  because  a  person  had  been  a  citizen 
of  Mexico  previous  to  the  treat\'  he  became  a  cit- 
izen by  right  of  the  treaty, with  the  privilege  to  vote 
irrespective  of  any  qualifications  which  the  State 
might  prescribe.  In  forming  a  new  State  there 
was  a  clear  right  in  the  convention  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  but  there  was  no  right 
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to  deprive  a  man  of  the  civil  rights  of  citizcnsliip. 
A  State  could  not  deprive  an  Indian  or  even  a 
free  negro  of  the  right  to  hold  propert)'.  The  ex- 
clusion was  of  a  political  character;  the  State  had 
a  right  to  say  who  should  vote  and  who  should 
be  elected.  There  was  an  objection  to  accepting 
Indians,  Africans,  and  the  descendants  of  Africans. 
Was  it  intended  that  no  man  having  the  least 
taint  of  Indian  or  negro  blood  should  vote  ?  Such 
a  doctrine  had  never  prevailed  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Was  it  not  better  to  state  plainly  that 
the  franchise  was  limited  to  white  male  citizens? 
This  would  not  debar  the  Spaniard,  the  French- 
man, or  the  Italian.  Though  darker  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  these  were  white  men.  The  words 
"free  white  male  citizen,"  as  descriptive  of  the 
voter,  were  used  in  the  greater  number  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Union*  The  persistent  force  o£i 
this  exclusion  of  persons  of  color  was  thus  bearinj 
fruit.  But  it  seemed  unjust  to  exclude  such  per- 
sons, provided  they  were  taxed  persons. 

Scmple,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  although  lately  a 
resident  of  Missouri,  remembered  distinctly  the  pro- 
visions embodied  in  the  constitution  of  his  State 
which  excluded  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians 
from  the  franchise.!  Indians  in  Kentucky  had  al- 
ways been  considered  free ;  Ihey  had  never  been 
enslaved,  neither  had  they  been  allowed  to  vote. 
Why  not  adopt  the  same  principle  in  California,' 

•  See  \he  quiklilicatJons  of  the  elector,  trotn  1800  to  1850, 
Ublf.  pp.  +76-*?9. 

t  Missouri  constitution  of  iSm.  Art.  iii..  Sec.  10. 
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They  ought  not  to  be  taxed  and  also  be  deprived 
of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  others.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  laid  down  the  principle  that  taxa- 
tion and  representation  should  go  together.  If  a 
capitation  tax  was  levied  on  the  Indian,  he  ought 
to  be  represented.  Though  the  native  Indian 
might  be  excluded,  the  convention  had  no  power 
to  exclude  his  descendants.  Evidently  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  wa.s  to  define  the  citi/,en  as  a 
white  male — a  description  already  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  courts  c^  the  United  States.  But 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  this  point,  thought 
Gilbert,  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  was  not  wise 
to  prescribe  a  qualification  for  a  voter  which  would 
compel  him  to  go  to  court  in  order  that  he  might 
understand  iL 

A  member  from  Massachusetts  proposed  to 
exclude  Indians,  Africans,  and  the  descendants  of 
Africans  to  the  fourth  generation  *  Another  mem- 
ber thought  that  if  an  Indian  was  more  than  half 
an  Indian,  he  was  still  an  Indian;  but  if  he  was 
more  than  half  white,  he  u-as  a  white  man.  He 
agreed  with  his  colleague  from  Massachusetts  that, 
in  most  of  the  States,  African  btood  mingled  with 
four  generations  of  white  blood  was  considered  to 
be  white  blood,  \^y  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man it  was  agreed  to  extend  the  right  uf  citizen- 
ship to  the  male  Mexicans  of  the  Slate. 

but  it  was  necessary'  to  fix  a  period  of  residence 
also.    Should  it  be  twelve  months?    A  vast  num- 

*  Tbe  promioQ  of  ibc  North  Carolina  coouituiion.  Afocnd- 
neot  of  1835.  Art.  I,  S<c  y 
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bcr  of  persons  came  to  California  to  dig  for  gold 
and  remain  only  during  the  working  season.  If 
the  annual  election  came  on  the  ist  of  November, 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  country  but  a  few 
months  previous  to  that  date,  and  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  would  be  qualified  voters.  Was  this  just 
towards  the  pennanent  population?  Certainly,  po- 
litical policy  forbade  that  those  who  came  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  gold,  carrying  it  away, 
and  spending  their  wealth  elsewhere,  who  were 
not  identified  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
State,  should  be  debarred  from  voting.  Twelve 
months  was  short  enough  time. 

What  changes  in  public  opinion  since  the  time 
when  it  was  thought  neccssarj'  that  a  man  should 
have  resided  for  twenty-one  years  in  a  community 
before  he  should  be  entitled  to  vote  t  The  causes 
which  had  cut  down  this  ancient  period  of  resi- 
dence, as  we  have  seen,  were  both  industrial  and 
political.*  By  reason  of  the  industrial  causes,  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  State  had  become  so  greatly  improved  that  a 
few  months' residence  in  a  community  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century  enabled  a  man  to 
know  more  about  its  wants  than  would  have  been 
possible  after  a  residence  of  years  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution.  The 
political  causes  were  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  party 
bids  for  voters,  each  party  desiring  to  increase  its 
poll  as  rapidly  and  a&  easily  as  possible.     There- 
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*  See  p.  tos.  and  note. 
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fore,  immigration  from  Europe  was  encouraged 
in  the  North.  Competing  bids  of  political  parties 
for  supporters  rapidly  cut  down  the  time  required 
for  an  elector  to  gain  a  residence.  Twelve  months 
in  California  was  practically  equal  to  half  a  life- 
lime  in  an  Eastern  State  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  time  for  gain* 
^ing  a  residence  in  California  would  be  short  in 
comparison  with  the  time  prescribed  in  the  older 
States. 

By  a  vote  of  twenty- six  to  ten,  the  elective 
franchise  was  granted  to  white  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  male  citizens  of  Mexico 
who  might  choose  to  become  citizens  of  the  State 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  but  electors  were 
.to  be  of  age,  residents  of  the  State  six  months, 
'and  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  they  claimed 
to  vote  thirty  days.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deny 
the  rights  of  residence  to  persons  living  in  the 
State  who  had  left  their  families  elsewhere,  as  this 
fact  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  their  in- 
tention not  to  become  permanent  residents;  but 
the  proposition  received  scarcely  more  attention 
than  one  proposed  by  a  member  from  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  that  all  single  men  in  the 
Stale  ishould  be  required  to  marr}*  within  three 
months. 


CHATTER  XI 
CAUFORNIA   AND  THE   UXION 

On  the  tgth  the  committee  of  the  whole  pro- 
posed that  the  Legislature,  at  its  first  session, 
should  pass  laws  effectually  prohibiting  free  per- 
sons of  color  from  coming  into  the  State,  and  also 
preventing  the  owners  of  slaves  from  bringing 
them  there  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  free. 
It  was  an  echo  of  public  sentiment  in  nearly  all 
the  free  States  at  this  time,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  was  to  be  frequently  heard  in  State  con- 
ventions. The  member  who  proposed  this  leg- 
islation  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  had  lately 
come  to  California  from  Oregon.  California  was 
in  a  peculiar  situation,  owing  to  its  inducements  to 
slave-holders  to  bring  their  slaves  and  afterwards 
enfranchise  them.  Against  an  evil  so  enormous 
as  this  the  State  had  the  right  to  protect  itself. 
Free  negroes  comprised  a  population  whose  com- 
ing into  the  State  would  be  most  injurious  to  its 
prosperity,  and  most  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
its  people.  They  were  idle,  lawless,  thriftless,  and 
uneducated.  Unless  prohibited,  they  would  soon 
come  into  the  country  in  vast  numbers.  Their 
exclusion  should,  therefore,  be  ordained  by  the 
fundamental  law.    The  precedent  of  Illinois  was 
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feeble,  if  sought  to  be  applied  by  California,  be- 
cause there  were  no  gold-mines  In  Illinois.  Every 
slave  State  sought  to  forbid  the  coming  uf  free  ne- 
groes. Thus  excluded  from  the  slave  States,  and 
front  many  of  the  free-soil  States,  free  negroes 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  California. 
Member  after  member  arose  to  express  the  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment  in  his  district.  The 
few  free  persons  of  color  in  the  State  were  of  no 
special  disadvantage,  but,  unless  excluded  by  the 
constitution,  persons  of  this  class  would  speedily 
arrive  in  great  numbers.  An  able-bodied  negro 
man  in  the  Southern  States  was  worth  at  hire  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  How  many 
of  them  were  actually  paying  interest  on  their  ab- 
solute value?  The  net  income  from  a  male  slave 
^5vas  very  small.  Suppose  a  slave  were  import- 
ed into  California  and  there  set  free  on  condition 
that  he  should  ser^■e  his  master  for  a  year.  By  the 
ordinar)'  rates  of  accumulation  he  would  produce 
from  two  to  six  thousand  dollars  in  a  year.  His 
productiveness  would,  therefore,  be  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  a  slave  anywhere  else  in  the 
Union.  If  he  produced  only  half  of  the  ordinary 
amount,  there  were  thousands  of  Southern  slave- 
holders who  would  be  glad  to  enfranchise  their 
slaves  and  bring  them  to  California.  The  terms  of 
contract  with  them  having  expired. what  would  these 
slaves  be  other  than  a  burden  on  the  community? 
In  a  few  years  the  whole  country  would  be  filled 
with  the  worst  species  of  population,  incapable  of 
self-support, and  comprising  a  pauper  criminal  class. 
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But  the  argument  for  exclusion  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  without  reply.  An  Irish  member,  who  had 
recently  immigrated  from  New  York,  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  negro,  an  advocacy  somewhat  unusual 
with  the  Celt.  He  doubted  that  any  slave-holder 
would  bring  his  slaves  to  California  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  them  free.  This  he  could  do 
at  home.  Why  transport  them  ^^\•o  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  at  great  cost  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
emancipation  ?  Moreover,  it  was  wholly  unnec- 
essary for  the  convention  to  adopt  a  resolution, 
because  as  soon  as  the  slave  touched  the  soil  of 
California  he  was  a  freeman  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.  That  soil  was  free  soil.  Free- 
men <rf  color  Iiad  as  good  a  right  as  white  men  to 
come  to  California.*  To  e-xclude  them  was  to  re- 
fuse to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State.  Califomia» 
like  other  States  in  the  Union,  needed  them — es- 
pecially in  domestic  ser^'ice.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  expediency  it  was  unwise  to  exclude  them.  The 
Irish  member's  ideas  of  economy  were  at  once 
assailed.  Tlie  profits  of  mining,  it  was  said,  were 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  transportation. 

At  the  time  that  the  people  of  California  were 
making  this  constitution,  the  people  of  Kentucky 
were  also  in  convention  engaged  in  a  similar  work.t 
A  member  of  the  California  convention,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  said  that  he  had  heard  that  tbe  pur* 


•  The  question  of  ihc  ability  o(  a  slave  to  contract  was  Dot 
raised.  See  constitutions  of  Ohio.  1603;  Indiana.  t8i6;  lUltiois. 
18I9.  1848,  on  this  point.  These  States  denied  him  the  right  to 
contract.  t  Sec  Cbaps.  i-vi. 
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pose  of  the  convention  of  Kentucky  was  to  liber- 
ate tlie  slaves  of  that  State,  and  he  knew  that 
many  of  its  citizens  would  be  very  glad  to  bring 
their  slaves  to  California.  At  this  point  a  mem- 
ber asked  what  were  the  provisions  on  the  subject 
in  most'of  the  State  constitutions.  That  of  Illi- 
nois was  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  it 
prohibited  free  negroes.  An  Ohio  member,  who 
said  that  he  had  voted  for  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  California,  thought  it  equally  Important 
that  the  African  race  should  be  excluded,  and  that 
on  philanthropic  grounds  exclusion  was  better  for 
that  race.  They  were  not  indispensable  to  the 
domestic  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  as  his  Irish  colleague  had  intimated. 
Whether  as  freemen  or  as  slaves,  the  blacks  in 
America,  it  was  generally  admitted,  were  the  great- 
est evil  in  the  country.  Had  not  Ohio  tried  the 
experiment  of  a  free  black  population  ?  Had  not 
a  great  quantity  of  most  excellent  land  been 
bought  for  them  in  that  State,  and  put  at  their 
disposal?*  Instead  of  tilling  the  soil  given  them, 
they  had  become  thieves  and  paupers.  Because 
this  class  would  degrade  labor,  therefore  should 
it  be  excluded. 

A  member  from  New  York  here  arose  and 
asked  for  consistency.  The  bill  of  rights  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  permitted  foreigners  to 

*  Referring  to  tbe  free  oqcro  cotDmunlty  in  Brawn  County, 
Ohio,  forty  mile*  east  of  Cincinnati,  on  land  given  in  1820. 
"Thej-  vant  nothing  but  eowrira  to  make  them  equal  to  the 
n^troea  o(  Uic  Ntgcr."  Sec  Cittimnati  0»»eiU,  during  Septem- 
ber. 1835- 
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exercise  the  same  rights  as  land-owners,  and  to 
enjoy  the  same  political  privileges  as  the  native- 
bom  citizens  of  the  State.  Now  it  was  proposed 
to  deny  to  a  certain  class  of  Americans,  born  with- 
in the  United  States,  rights  which  were  granted 
foreigners.  Such  a  discrimination  was  unprin- 
cipled and  inconsistent  What  would  the  people 
of  the  United  States  say  to  the  constitution  of 
California  if  it  asserted  one  thing  in  its  bill  of 
rights,  extending  the  privileges  of  its  free  insti- 
tutions to  all  classes,  native  and  foreign,  but  ex- 
cluded native-born  Americans  from  participation 
in  these  rights  ?  If  the  freeman  of  color  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  State,  then  the  article  on  human 
equality  should  be  excluded  from  the  bill  of  rights. 
Was  it  true  that  the  State  constitutions  exclud- 
ed free  negroes?  Some  States  had  passed  laws 
on  the  subject,  but  none  excluded  a  negro  popula- 
tion already  in  the  State.  There  was  a  necessity 
for  such  prohibitory  regulations  in  the  Eastern 
States,  as  some  of  these  were  slave,  others  free. 
In  the  slave  States  citizens  owning  slaves  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  emancipating  them  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  Many  slave-holders,  wish- 
ing to  emancipate  their  slaves,  but  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  law.  had  taken  them  into  the  free 
States,  and  had  there  emancipated  them  ;  thus  the 
old  and  decrepit  staves  were  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  free  States.  To  exclude  such  a  popula- 
tion was  justifiable  as  a  means  of  protection.  But 
in  California  no  such  necessity  existed.  It  was 
folly  to  think  that  slave-holders  would  remove 
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their  slaves  three  thousand  miles,  at  vast  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of  enfranchising  them :  they  could 
do  it  much  cheaper  at  home.  Nor  would  free 
negroes  be  brought  into  California  under  indent- 
ures, as  no  law  permitting  such  relations  existed 
in  the  Territor)'.  If  persons  of  color,  under  age. 
had  been  indentured  and  were  brought  into  the 
State,  undoubtedly  the  validity  of  the  indenture 
would  be  recognized,  and  they  would  be  required 
to  ser\'c  to  the  end  of  their  time,  but  on  coming 
of  age  they  would  become  free.*  The  danger  of 
CalUornians  being  overrun  with  free  negroes  did 
not  exist.  California  m'Os  free  soil,  and  no  man 
would  bring  slaves  there  to  work  in  the  mines 
when  he  knew  that  they  would  be  free  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  Territory.  Was  not  California  in 
a  peculiar  position?  It  would  make  the  first  con- 
stitution for  an  American  commonwealth  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  All  civilized  nations  would 
judge  of  the  work  of  the  convention.  With  what 
boast  had  Americans  asserted  that  they  had 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  despotic  systems  of 
government.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  first  great 
republican  State  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
had  arrested  the  progress  of  human  freedom?  It 
would  be  time  enough  to  provide  against  evils 
when  these  evils  were  really  threatened.  The 
Legislature  at  some  future  time  might  find  ]u9ti- 


*  Sm  Vol.  i..  Ctup.  xii..  and  notes.    Also  the  iliBcuMion  of 
"free  nefjroes"  in  Vol.  i.  Chap.  «,    It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
member  from  New  Vock  now  repeated  King's  argumenuadvanced 
in  183a    See  also  Vol.  i..  p.  S4- 
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fiable  reasons  for  excluding  persons  of  color.  As 
yet  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  State  legisla- 
tion was  wanting;  the  organic  law  of  the  State 
should  be  consistent  with  Ihe  declarations  in  its 
bill  of  rights. 

But  the  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  persons 
of  color  was  fortified  by  numerous  references  to 
provisions  in  the  existing  State  constitutions. 
Should  not  these  be  a  sufficient  precedent  to 
guide  the  people  of  California?  In  New  York 
many  men  of  color  were  respectable  citizens. 
They  possessed  wealth,  intelligence,  and  business 
capacity.  Why  should  .such  as  they  be  excluded? 
At  least,  if  ihere  was  any  doubt  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  admitting  persons  of  color,  the  provision 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State 
as  a  special  clause.  As  the  argument  curiously, 
moved  along,  opinions,  supposed  to  be  of  an  eco- 
nomic character,  bearing  on  the  degrading  in- 
fluence of  the  labor  of  black  men  upon  the  labor 
of  white  men,  were  stated  again  and  again.  If 
a  black  man  and  a  white  man  were  permitted  to 
labor  under  the  same  conditions,  it  would  be  a  deg- 
radation of  white  labor.  This  economic  paradox 
fairly  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  185a  California 
was  a  sovereign  State.  Those  who  had  the  right 
to  come  hither  also  had  the  right  to  stay  at  home. 
The  social  and  political  harmony  of  the  State  de- 
manded that  white  labor  should  not  be  degraded. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  able,  enterprising,  and  in- 
telligent men  were  leaving  their  homes  to  come 
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to  California.  All  these  could  not  dig  gold ,-  many 
would  be  compelled  to  turn  to  other  branches  of 
industr)-.  If  white  labor  was  not  degraded,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
white  men  to  labor;  but  who  would  presume  to 
estimate  the  difficulty  if  white  men  were  to  work 
with  negroes?  Were  there  not  hundreds  of  men 
working  in  the  placers  who  were  in  every  way 
worthy  to  be  members  of  the  convention  ?  These 
had  been  accustomed,  in  their  old  homes,  to  all 
the  refinements  of  life.  What  new  State  in  the 
Union  ever  had  a  population  of  so  enterprising, 
so  intelligent  a  character?  Nor  did  these  intelli- 
gent laborers  consider  it  a  degradation  to  engage 
in  any  industry  which  afforded  an  adequate  re- 
muneration. How  long  would  this  state  of  things 
continue  if  the  white  laborer  was  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  negro?  The  white  would  be  unable 
to  compete  with  the  bands  of  negroes  who,  set  to 
work  by  capitalists,  would  monopolize  labor.  All 
the  profits  of  the  mines  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  monopolists.  Did  not  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence declare  that  all  men  were  free  and 
entitled  to  certain  inalienable  rights?  Some  had 
inquired  how  the  constitution  could  prohibit  the 
negro  race  from  immigrating  to  the  Slate,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  consistent  with  the  declaration  ? 
What  consistency  was  there  in  declaring  all  men 
to  be  free,  and  in  practically  denying  white  men 
the  privilege  of  laboring,  save  as  they  were  subject 
to  the  demands  of  monopolies?  Thi.s  would  de- 
grade the  white  man  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
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Let  no  one  imagine  that  slave-holders  would 
not  bring  their  slaves  to  California,  nor  that  their 
slaves  would  not  be  willing  to  come.  The  pros- 
pect of  great  gain  would  affect  slave-holder  and 
slave  alike.  The  one  would  gain  riches;  the  other, 
freedom.  It  was  the  common  opinion  of  all  the 
members  of  the  convention  who  were  natives  of 
slave  States,  that,  of  all  classes  of  population,  free 
negroes  were  the  most  ignorant,  wretched,  and 
depraved.  A  New  York  member,  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Louisiana,  thought  that  even 
if  slavery  was  prohibited,  persons  of  color  coming 
into  California  would  be  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  because  the  African  was  born  to  be  sub. 
servient  to  the  Caucasian.  Neither  political  nor 
industrial  equality  could  exist  between  the  two 
races.  Some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  his  argu- 
ment were  not  suffered  to  pass  without  remark. 
Another  member  from  New  York  wondered  how 
negroes,  all  their  lives  indolent,  deficient  in  force 
of  character,  could  suddenly  become  capable  of 
reaching  California.  Certainly  the  negroes  would 
not  come  of  themselves.  If  any  exclusion  was 
necessary,  it  was  the  exclusion  of  their  masters. 
The  love  of  freedom  had  induced  thousands  of 
slaves  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada,  but  California 
did  not  stand  in  the  same  geographical  relation  in 
which  Canada  stood  to  the  slave-holding  States. 
Fancy  negroes  undertaking  to  cross  the  inhospit- 
able wastes  between  California  and  the  States! 
Moreover,  everything  should  be  done  by  the  con- 
vention to  prevent  the  insertion  of  any  clause  in 
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the  constitution  which  would  provoke  discussion 
and  hostility  in  Congress.  The  new  Stitc  con- 
stitution should  go  forth  in  a  form  so  unobjection- 
able that  the  free-soil  man  as  well  as  the  slave- 
holder covild  look  upon  it  with  approbation. 

A  member  from  War^'land  boasted  at  this  point 
that  his  native  State  had  had  no  little  exjierience 
in  this  matter,  and  of  all  the  States  had  the  best 
right  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  free  negroes. 
Concerning  them  other  States  had  talked;  Mary- 
land had  acted.  Amid  most  gloomy  financial  dif- 
ficulties, while  her  people  were  staggering  under 
a  load  of  taxation,  and  every  honest  man  in  the 
State  was  exerting  himself  to  shield  it  from  the 
danger  of  repudiation,  Maryland,  for  twenty  years, 
had  taxed  her  citizens  thirty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  colonization.  She  had 
deeply  and  painfully  felt  the  evils  of  emancipation. 
But  colonisation  had  not  solved  the  difficulty.  As 
a  means  of  relief,  it  was  like  bailing  the  ocean 
with  a  ladle.  Some  members  of  the  convention 
might  not  believe  that  slave-holders  proposed  to 
come  to  California  with  their  slaves,  and  there 
emancipate  them  on  condition  of  a  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  mines.  Let  none  be  deceived.  He 
had  letters  in  his  possession,  received  by  the  last 
steamer  from  men  prominent  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  asking  his  advice  as  to  such  a  proced- 
ure, and  stating  their  intention  to  come  in  the 
spring  of  185a  To  unite  free  and  slave  labor 
was  impossible.  It  had  been  tried  in  Maryland. 
Better  to  exclude  the  negro  than  to  admit  him 
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and  try  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  and  degrading 
population  afterwards,  when  it  might  be  almost 
impossible  to  move  it.  Indeed,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  pass  laws  not  only  preventing  negroes 
and  mulattoes  from  coming  into  the  State,  but 
also  making  null  and  void  every  indenture  for 
their  freedom  on  consideration  of  services  to  be 
rendered. 

As  the  evils  of  a  colored  population  were  more 
vividly  pictured,  the  members  ventured  further  in 
expressing  their  opinions  regarding  their  exclu- 
sion. The  Legislature  ought  to  prevent  persons 
of  color,  whether  free  or  slave,  from  coming  into 
the  State.  The  State  had  belter  keep  three  men 
unfriendly  to  its  interests  outside  of  its  borders 
than  one  inside.  The  article  under  consideration 
was  a  copy  of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Illi- 
nois. If  the  convention  was  unwilling  to  include 
it  in  the  constitution,  then  let  it  follow  the  meth- 
od pursued  in  Illinois  and  refer  it  to  the  people.* 

*  The  lllintMs  con(titution&]  cnnvention  of  1847,  b>-  tt  vote  o( 
cighty-scvcn  to  fiCiy-six.  on  August  S3d,  decided  to  submit  to  the 
electors  a  section.  10  be  voted  on  separately,  as  follows :  "  The 
(.egiabiiire  nhall.at  its  fint  ftcscion  under  the  amended  constitu- 
tion, )iass  »uch  laws  as  will  cfTcctualty  prohibit  free  persons  of 
color  from  imnilnraUnK  lo.  and  scttliitif  in.  chis  Stntc:  and  to 
efiecliialty  prevent  the  owners  o(  slaves,  or  any  other  person,  from 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting them  free."— Journal  of  the  convention,  pp.  45J,  532-535. 
573.  The  article  was  adopted  as  Aft.  xiv.  of  the  constitution, 
and  continued  in  force  until  1870.  The  article  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  in  the  Missouri  constitution  of  i8;o.  which  preclp- 
iutcd  liic  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  State  and  led  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise  —  viz.;  "It  shall  b<  their  duty  (/./.,  tlie 
Legislature's),  as  soon  as  may  be,  lo  pass  such  laws  as  may  be 
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Thoug^h  by  every  steamer  persons  of  color  were 
arriving  in  the  State,  and  were  free  by  existing 
laws,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  coming  of  oth- 
ers of  their  kind  unless  by  the  adoption  of  such 
an  article.  California  ought  to  be  made  a  place 
where  free  white  men  could  live. 

These  arc  old  arguments,  and  those  who  read 


ncccMAry  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mtilattoes  (rom  coming  to, 
and  settling  in.  this  State  under  iiny  pretext  whatever."  etc. — 
MiSMniri  cunsiitution  oi  iSio.  An.  iii..  Sec.  16.  Thits  Illinois,  fn 
1S48.  did  prceiacljr  the  thing,  by  constitutional  enaament.  that 
MisKniri  did  in  1S30.  and  was  foKcd  by  "a  public. solemn  act" 
to  declare  null  and  vwd.  It  will  be  rcmcinbeFed  that  one  of 
the  Senators  from  Illinois.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  was  the  author  of 
tluit  part  of  the  Missouri  CompromtK  excluding  sluv-ciy  from  the 
Louisiana  country  north  of  j6°3o'.thc  State  of  Miuouri  excepted. 
(See  Annals  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  First  Sessioa.  p.  437 ; 
also  Vol.  i.,  Chap-  x.)  But  since  1810  hostility  to  free  persons 
of  color  had  greatly  increased.  The  Illinois  provision,  separately 
voted  on  and  approved  in  1848,  accorded  with  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  {See  Vol.  i^  Chap,  xii.)  Had  Missouri 
been  asking  for  admisaiofli  in  1848,  with  a  constitution  eicludinit 
free  person*  of  colof,  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  thai 
oppo*ition  to  its  admission  would  not  have  been  made  on  that 
l^anfl.  This  presumption  is  stren|;tliencd  by  the  evidence  of 
hostility  to  the  tree  negro,  not  only  in  Louisiana  (1845)  aiid  Ken- 
tucky (iS49>.  but  also  in  California  (1S49}  and  Michigan.  The 
elimination  of  free  mate  ncfiroca  from  the  electorate  was  as  per- 
sHtcat  in  free  Suicii  'excepting  Maine.  New  Hampshire.Vcrmoni, 
Maaaachiuctts.  and  New  York*  as  in  slave  States,  down  to  March 
yo.  r87o.  when  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  the  ratification 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Conaiiiution  of  the  United 
States.  Thu*  with  the  admission  of  California,  the  thlrty-lhird 
Slate,  twenty-eight  States  excltided  the  free  negro  from  the  suf- 
frage. The  acts  of  the  Missouri  Lcgialaturr  of  184)  am)  1846 
(see  Vol.  i.,  p.  3oi>eicluding  free  neKnws  from  the  State  were  in 
harmony  with  the  opJtifont  then  pervailing  in  five-siztba  of  tJie 
Sutca  of  the  Union. 
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them  now  wonder  that  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
them  in  California  in  1849.  As  wc  have  gone 
from  State  to  State,  following  the  people  of  the 
Union  in  their  constitution-making,  it  seems  as  if 
these  sentiments  were  so  firmly  enthroned  in  the 
American  mind  as  to  be  American  instinct  rather 
than  American  reason.  We  might  expect  to  find 
in  this  convention  some  protest  on  constitutional 
grounds  against  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  color. 
A  member,  from  New  York,  at  last  presented  the 
familiar  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  clause 
on  the  ground  that  it  denied  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States.*  One  of  those  im- 
munities and  privileges  was  the  right  of  migra* 
tion,  and  no  law  the  convention  could  impose 
could  deny  that  right.!  At  once  the  discussion 
turned  on  the  political  rights  of  free  negroes 
throughout  the  Union.  The  member  replied  that 
in  New  York,  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  States, 
they  were  State  citizens.  Though  State  citizenship 
was  denied  them  in  the  Southern  commonwealths, 
yet  even  there  they  were  citizens  according  to  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  national  Constitution. 
A  State  Legislature  could  justly  correct  evils 
which  threatened  the  State,  but  it  could  not  pro- 

*  See  th«  speeches  on  the  suffrage  in  the  New  York  coasii- 
tutional  convention  of  1821 :  Report  of  the  D«lMtes  and  Pro- 
ceedinfjft.  by  L.  H.  Clarke — John  Jay.  pp-99.  105.  r&a;  Chancellor 
Kent,  141.  1S6:  Nathan  Sanford.  97;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  I3i; 
Martin  Van  iluren.  141.  181  :  Ruins  King.  139.  146. 

\  Pcnnsyli-ania  constitution  o(  1776^  bill  of  right*.  Sec.  xv,; 
Vermont,  17S6.  Chi^>.  i..  Sec.  xzi.;  also,  1793,  Chap.  L  Sec.  xls. 
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ceed  in  an  unconstitutional  manner.  Wa!i  it  not 
unconstitutional  to  provided  that  a  free  negro  or 
any  other  freeman  should  not  enter  California? 
Why  not  exclude  vagrants,  murderers,  assassins, 
and  thieves?  Why  admit  transports,  the  refuse 
of  the  populations  of  Australia  and  New  South 
Wales,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chili,  and  Peru? 
[f  the  purpose  of  the  constitution  was  to  protect 
the  community  from  the  evils  of  a  bad  population, 
why  prohibit  only  these  Africans  who  were  na- 
tives of  the  United  States?  Were  not  most  of 
the  immigrants  to  California  from  these  places  as 
bad  as  any  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  North  or 
any  of  the  worst  slaves  of  the  South  ?  Discrimina- 
tion was  in  conflict  with  the  national  Constitution, 
and  certainly  it  w.is  a  discrimination  to  allow  an 
escaped  convict  from  Botany  Bay  to  enter  Califor- 
nia, and  yet  refuse  admission  to  an  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious free  negro,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Even  if  the  people  of  California  should 
sanction  such  a  constitution,  there  was  a  revisory 
power  in  Washington  which  would  reject  it 

Another  member,  a  native  of  New  York,  de- 
scribed the  resolution  as  one  directed  against  the 
negro,  who  was  utterly  helpless,  instead  of  being 
aimed  against  the  slave-holder,  who  Mras  the  real 
person  to  be  excluded.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
this  convention  the  members  who  urged  the  ex- 
clusion of  persons  of  color  were  not  from  slave- 
holding  States  alone.  Nearly  all  the  Mexican 
members  joined  in  the  demand  for  exclusion. 
The  few  members  who  sought  to  secure  civil  and 
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political  equality  for  the  colored  man  were  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  At  this  time  the 
f>opulation  of  California  was  about  one  hundred 
and  seven  thousand,  of  whom  about  three-fourths 
were  Americans,  one-sixth  were  foreigners,  and 
the  remainder  Califomians.  The  number  of  Ind- 
ians and  Africans  is  not  known.  The  proposition 
to  exclude  persons  of  color,  slave  or  free,  was 
adopted,  though  subsequently  modified. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sought  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  State,  that  thorn  in  the  political  Hesh  so 
long  tortnenting  the  American  people — State  sov- 
ereignty'— was  again  felt.  By  what  power  should 
the  boundary  be  determined?  Ohio,  Michigan,' 
Iowa,t  and  Missouri  had  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty in  settling  their  boundaries.  Should  the 
boundary  of  California  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress?  There  was  much  occasion  for  dispute 
in  the  convention  over  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
for  these  were  known  to  no  man.  Some  of  the 
members  wished  the  State  of  California  to  be  as 
extensive  as  the  California  country;  J  others  were 
willing  to  call  the  Rocky  Mountains  its  eastern 
boundary;  still  others  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
boundaries  as  wc  now  know  them.  Was  not  the 
actual  settlement  of  the  boundaries  a  domestic 
question  ?  What  right  or  power  had  Congress  to 
define  the  boundary  of  an  independent,  sovereign, 
American  commonwealth?  Might  not  Congress 
divide  California  and   make  two  States  on  the 

*  Vol.  i.,  p,  318  uid  note-  t  Vol.  i.,  p.  343  and  note. 

I  See  map  facing  p.  388, 
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Pacific?  Clearly  it  was  the  duty  of  t!ic  State  to 
refuse,  like  Iowa,  to  come  into  the  Ihiion  unless 
Congress  would  agree  to  the  boundary  which  the 
State  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Perhaps  no  theme 
discussed  in  the  convention  provoked  a  more 
eager  or  varied  debate. 

One  view  represented  California  and  the  United 
States  as  two  high  contracting  parties,  each  sov- 
ereign, and  trying  to  make  a  treaty  of  tinion. 
Under  this  view,  California  should  prescribe  a 
boundary  which  Congress  would  accept,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  boundary  thus  offered 
was  tendered  by  a  sovereign  State.  The  mere  fact 
that  California  had  an  extensive  Territory  would 
not  benefit  her.  Delaware,  the  smallest  State  in  the 
Union,  was  the  most  powerful.  The  rcpre.Hcnta- 
tion  allowed  that  State  was  relatively  the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  Union.  If  the  State  were  seeking 
political  power  only,  it  ought  to  have  a  small  area. 
It  would  be  better  if  California  were  divided  into 
three  States;  instead  of  having  two  votes,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  people,  there  would 
then  be  six  Pacific  votes  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  It  was,  therefore,  folly  Ut  enf;U/*e 
too  great  an  area;  if  once  adopted  the  boundaries) 
could  not  r>e  changed.  But  the  California  country 
was  fifteen  hundred  mile*  broad.  If  the  conventi'j'n 
left  the  boundary  question  **jpCTJ,it  would  leave  the 
slaver}-  question  in  a  similar  position.  If  the  bouft- 
darres  fA  the  State  were  to  be  left  V>  C'*nj{fe*». 
it  was  probable  that  the  State  would  not  be  a^ 
mitteci  for  yeara.    Would  it  not  be  better  to  irv- 
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elude  the  entire  California  countrj-  In  the  State, 
and  thenceforth  settle  the  question  of  slavery  west 
of  Texas,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  countr>'  ? 
This  would  put  Congress  and  the  nation  under 
obligations  to  California.  If  the  whole  territory 
were  not  included  within  the  State,  endless  dis- 
cussions over  slavery  and  other  matters  would 
arise  in  Congress  at  the  time  when  the  State 
should  seek  admission.  The  effect  could  easily 
be  foreseen.  The  South  would  insist  that  Cali- 
fornia had  no  right  to  present  its  claims  to  Con- 
gress for  a  State  government  extending  over  a 
country  as  large  as  all  the  existing  Northern 
States.  The  South  would  never  agree  to  such 
an  extension  of  free  soil.  If  California  settled  its 
own  boundaries,  Congress  could  not  refuse  to  sanc- 
tion the  decision.  The  slavery  question  would 
prevent  the  admission  of  California  with  an  area 
comprising  its  entire  territory. 

Some  had  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Mormon  settlements  in  Utah.  So  long  as  these 
settlements  existed,  California  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted with  them  within  Its  boundaries,  because 
the  Mormons  were  about  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  Already  they  had  applied 
to  Congress  to  establish  a  Territorial  government 
for  Utah.  If  the  requests  of  California  for  admis- 
sion as  a  State  and  of  Utah  for  Territorial  organ- 
ization should  come  up  in  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  there  would  be  a  conflict,  because  Utah  and 
California  laid  claim  to  the  same  territory.  The 
opponents  of  the  admission  of  California  would 
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thus  have  further  opportunity  to  delay  its  admis- 
sion. Though  Congress  might  grant  governments 
to  both,  the  vast  extent  of  California  country  would 
not  be  allowed  to  become  the  area  of  the  new 
State.  The  question  of  slavery  would  be  involved 
in  the  discussion,  and.  under  the  nominal  difficulty 
of  a  mere  boundary  dispute,  the  admission  of  the 
State  would  be  indefinitely  delayed,  because  the 
South  would  never  consent  that  so  large  an  area 
should  be  forever  free  soil. 

Gwin  pointed  out  a  difference  between  the  case 
of  California  and  that  of  Iowa.  Most  of  the  States 
had  come  into  the  Union  after  a  Territorial  or- 
ganization, but  this  had  been  denied  to  Califor- 
nia. Iowa  formed  a  State  constitution,  deBned 
its  boundaries,  and  submitted  its  work  to  Con- 
gress, Though  her  boundary  was  rejected,  Iowa 
did  not  defy  Congi^s.  She  quietly  waited  until 
Congress  thought  proper  to  admit  her.  Congress 
required  of  Louisiana  that  her  taws  and  records 
should  be  preserved  in  the  English  language,  and 
a  similar  request  would  doubtless  be  made  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  history  of  Territorial  governments 
proved  that  Congress  had  assumed  a  power  which 
■could  not  be  lightly  surrendered  when  the  people 
of  a  Territory  sought  admission  into  the  Union. 

At  this  point  in  the  debate  the  question  at  is- 
sue was  curiously  confused  with  irrelevant  matter. 
There  were  members  of  the  convention  who,  in 
their  desire  to  introduce  slavery-  into  Califurnia, 
were  willing  to  make  its  territory  so  large  that 
Congress  would  reject  it.     California  had  gone 
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through  an  anomalous  experience.  It  had  been 
neglected  by  Congress.  The  questions  agitating 
ihe  Union  in  1849  would  all  be  involved,  rele- 
vantly or  irrelevantly,  in  the  question  of  admis- 
sion. Perhaps  California  would  be  the  means  of 
dissolving  the  confederacy. 

But  the  spirit  of  compromise  that  hovered  over 
Washington  in  1S50  also  seemed  to  hover  over 
Monterey,  and  there  were  those  in  the  convention 
who  fancied  that  its  function,  if  not  its  destiny,  was 
to  solve  the  fateful  problems  before  the  countr)'. 
One  process  in  the  solution  was  to  fix  upon  such 
a  boundary  as  would  not  preclude  the  admission 
of  the  State,  by  practically  making  the  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Texas  free  soil. 

An  existing  cause  of  discontent  was  the  long 
neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  any  government 
for  the  region.  To  the  people  of  California  this 
neglect  had  been  a  humiliating  discrimination, 
and  was  considered  by  them  as  an  argument  as 
well  as  an  excuse  to  proceed  independently  of  the 
national  government.  This  discrimination  was 
the  more  keenly  felt  because  Congress  had  made 
no  appropriation  for  the  expenses  for  the  Mon- 
terey convention.  Without  public  buildings,  jails, 
roads,  or  bridges,  with  the  price  of  building  ma- 
terials and  labor  excessively  hi}»h,  without  a  dol- 
lar in  the  public  treasurj',  without  the  means  for 
raising  taxes,  the  people  of  California  were  not 
only  in  a  neglected  and  anomalous,  but  also  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  Were  they  not  ju-stified  in 
organizing  a  government  for  themselves  which 
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should  solve  the  problems  so  suddenly  thrust 
upon  them  ?  The  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
was  already  nearly  ruined  for  want  of  laborers  to 
jcultivate  the  farms  and  to  care  for  the  herds  of 
•  cattle.  The  ranches,  prosperous  only  three  years 
before,  had  been  abandoned,  because  the  laborers 
on  them  had  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  mines. 
Indeed,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  inflicted  the 
most  serious  injury  upon  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territor)',  where  in  1847  was  concentrated  the 
greater  part  of  its  wealth  and  population.  Al- 
ready reduced  to  poverty,  the  people  of  this  rc^on 
were  unable  to  pay  taxes;  more  than  tins,  they 
were  almost  unable  to  protect  themselves.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  the  majority  of 
the  people  possessed  no  real  estate,  their  property 
being  chiefly  the  gold  they  had  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  this  could  hardly  be  reached  by  taxa- 
tion. Towns  had  sprung  up  in  a  night,  but  prop- 
erly  in  them  would  scarcely  return  any  taxes. 
Even  if  taxes  were  levied,  the  expense  of  collect' 
ing  ihem  was  too  great  for  government  to  un- 
dertake, when  laborers  and  mechanics  could  com- 
mand from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  for  their 
services.  Clerks  and  appraisers  of  revenue  must 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  no  government 
could  meet  such  expenses. 

Obviously  Congress  had  sadly  neglected  its 
duty.  No  people  at  the  time  of  seeking  admis* 
sion  to  the  Union  were  more  worthy  of  federal 
aid  than  the  pco|>lc  of  California,  and  this  aid  had 
been  persistently  denied.    The  geographical,  the 
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political,  and  the  social  conditions  of  the  country, 
therefore,  tended  to  intensify  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  convention,  and  this  spirit  displayed 
itself  in  some  curious  ways.  Perhaps  no  illustra- 
tion more  naively  shows  the  working  of  this  spirit 
than  the  discussion  of  a  proposed  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  State.  The  immense  value  of  the 
lands  and  other  resources  of  the  country  made 
an  efficient  system  of  education  possible,  but  the 
extraordinary  cost  of  public  undertakings  in  Cali- 
fornia made  it  necessary  to  provide  a  large  per- 
manent educational  fund.  This,  indeed,  could  not 
be  too  large.  Why  should  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia send  their  sons  to  Europe  in  order  to  finis! 
their  education?  Men  capable  of  giving  instrui 
tion  could  be  obtained ;  and  one  member,  whos 
ignorance  of  English  university  organization  and 
traditions  was  as  grotesque  as  his  confidence  in^ 
the  power  of  money,  declared,  in  an  outburst  o^| 
vanity  that  provoked  no  criticism :  "  The  presi* 
dent  of  the  University  of  Oxford  can  be  brought 
over  if  he  is  offered  a  sufficient  salary."  The  en- 
ergetic confidence  which  the  Californians  express- 
ed in  their  prospective  money  power  was  one  of 
the  signs  of  these  times,  a  sign  which  has  been 
visible,  and  indeed  remains  visible,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
evolution  of  human  welfare  in  America  is  a  de- 
basing confidence  in  the  power  of  mere  wealth — 
disassociated  from  private  and  public  morality,      f 

The  neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  for  Terri- 
torial government  on  the  coast  certainly  a^ordec 
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the  people  of  California  an  opportunity  to  display 
high  moral  courage  in  their  political  action.  The 
political  factions  which  were  w-aging  war  upon  one 
another  at  Washington  seemed  loo  busily  intent 
upon  their  petty  strategies  to  constider  the  con- 
tinental interests  of  the  countrj-.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  seemed  willing  to  se- 
cure all  the  advantages  and  run  the  risk  of  none 
of  the  calamities  that  might  follow  from  the  action 
of  the  people  on  the  coast.  General  Riley's  proc- 
lamation was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  careful 
scrutiny.  Polk's  Secretary  of  State.  Buchanan. 
with  dialectic  skill,  had  diagnosed  the  condition 
of  California  in  his  characteristic  way.  If  the 
people  of  California  remained  inactive  politlcilty 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  this, 
he  thought,  implied  that  they  continued  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  found  in  existence  among 
them  at  the  close  of  that  war.  Buchanan's  genius 
for  masterly  inactivity  was  further  to  be  displayed 
before  he  left  public  life,  and  this  chapter  of  his 
political  career  reads  like  the  concluding  chapter 
ten  years  later.  But  the  astute  Secretary  of  State 
differed  in  his  opinions  from  the  equally  astute 
Secretary  of  War.  Marcy,  whose  construction  oi 
American  democracy  compelled  him  to  establish 
some  government  in  California  of  the  American 
type,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Mexican.  Meanwhile  the  communications 
from  Washington  to  General  Riley  were  best  known 
to  him  and  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  capital,  The 
trumpet  tones  of  *"  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight "  seemed 
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to  have  died  away,  and  when  the  struggle  for  ea 


.'ealth 


be  fought 


istence  as  a  commonwi 

by  the  people  of  California,  the  administration  gav^^ 

no  helping  hand.  f 

General  Riley  in  his  proclamation  claimed  to 
be  a  civil  executive,  not  a  military  Governor.  But 
what  government  existed  in  California  that  made 
him  such  an  executive  ?  He  found  no  civil  gov^| 
ernment  there,  and  he  brought  none  with  him. 
The  only  existing  government  was  military,  and 
its  military  character  had  quite  disappeared.  The 
countrj*  was  without  government.  Congress,  as 
General  Riley  had  told  the  people  of  California, 
alone  possessed  the  power  to  legislate  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  yet  Congress  refused  to  legislate.  Th( 
Commandant  assumed  that  civil  government  ex4 
isted  in  California,  and  he  claimed  to  be  its  civit 
Governor.  Practically  the  people  of  California 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  this 
they  were  fully  capable  of  doing.  Some  claimed 
that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  Mexican  laws  con- 
tinued in  force  until  repealed  either  by  Congress 
or  by  California  itself.  But  was  there  not  much 
innocence  in  such  an  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law?  The  American  people  had  sufficient 
authority  for  interpreting  that  law.  Marshall  had 
declared  the  usages  of  the  world  in  such  a  case — 
that  if  a  nation  is  not  entirely  subdued,  the  hold- 
ing of  conquered  territory  is  a  mere  military 
cupation  until  a  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine 
what  government  controls.  The  acquisition 
confirmed  by  treaty,  and  the  ceded  territory  be-^ 
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comes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed, 
cither  by  the  tt'tms  prescribed  by  the  treaty  or 
upon  terms  prescribed  by  the  new  supreme  power. 
In  case  of  such  a  transfer  of  territory  the  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  with  one  another  under- 
go no  change.  Their  relations  with  their  former 
sovereign  arc  dissolved  and  new  relations  arc  cre- 
ated between  them  and  the  government  which 
has  acquired  their  territory.  The  mere  act  which 
transfers  the  countrj-  transfers  the  allegiance  of 
those  who  remain  in  it,  and  the  law  which  may  be 
denominated  political  is  changed,  although  that 
which  regulates  the  intercourse  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  remains  in  force  until  al- 
tered by  the  new  government* 

The  leaders  of  opinion  in  California  in  iS49did 
not  think  that  Marshall's  opinion  supported  Riley's 
pretensions,  nor  did  they  accept  the  view  of  Sec- 
retary Buchanan,  that  California  was  left  without 
a  government.  What  legal  effect,  therefore,  could 
an  act  of  Congress  have  on  the  constitution  which 
the  convention  was  forming?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  not  unanimous.  Some  of  the  con- 
vention held  that  Congress  possessed  no  legal  au- 
thority whatever  over  California,  because  it  was 
an  unorganized  community,  not  referred  to  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
come  within  control  of  the  national  Constitution, 
it  was  necessary  that  California  should  organize 
politically  as  a  State  and  be  admitted  into  the 


*  Ameriaui  luurance  Corapaiiy  w.  Cuitef',  i  Peters,  p.  511. 
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confederacy.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  court 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  people  of  a  Terri- 
tory and  the  national  government  might  well  be 
doubted.  The  court  which  had  given  a  decision 
making  a  Territory  wholly  controllable  by  Con- 
gress, it  would  be  remembered,  was  composed  of 
a  batch  of  judges  appointed  by  the  elder  Adams  at 
(he  close  of  his  administration.  After  the  Federal 
party  had  been  exiled  by  the  people,  President 
Adams  had  made  its  doctrines  secure  in  the  strong- 
hold of  the  judiciary  by  appointing  l-'ederalists  to 
the  supreme  court,  who.  whatever  their  legal  qual- 
ifications, believed  in  the  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples of  that  party.  As  jurists,  it  was  true,  they  had 
no  superiors  in  America.  Marshall  himself  would 
rank  with  the  great  judges  of  the  Old  World.  The 
mere  legal  opinions  of  Marshall  were  confirmed 
by  the  general  assent  of  the  legal  world,  but  his 
political  decisions — judgments  which  he  handed 
down  in  the  form  of  judicial  decisions — had  long 
ago  been  reversed  by  that  appellate  tribunal, -the 
voice  of  the  people.  Was  not  the  overthrow  of 
the  Federal  party  proof  of  this  reversal,  and  was 
not  this  political  reversal  of  the  court  by  the  peo- 
ple about  to  be  followed  by  a  judicial  reversal 
by  the  members  of  the  court  itself?* 

This  reference  to  Marshall  was  a  reminder  of  a 
similar  opinion  towards  him  held  by  Democratic 
members  of  the  Louisiana  convention  of   1845.! 

"  For  n  similar  thoiigbl  in  Louisiina.  in  184;,  m«  Vol.  i..  p.  433 

r  See  VoL  L,  p.  tfiy 
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The  citation  from  Marshall  now  led  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrine  of  Territorial  governments 
bid  down  by  the  supreme  court.  Was  not  that 
doctrine  itself  a  mark  of  difference  between  two 
great  political  parties?  The  uld  Federal  party. 
called  Whigs  in  1849,  advocates  of  governmental 
power  by  a  liberal.  loose,  and  strained  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  claimed  for  Congress  large  and 
more  extensive  powers  than  their  Democratic  op- 
ponents were  willing  to  allow  them.  The  citation 
from  Marshall  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress had  supreme,  even  despotic,  control  over  the 
inhabitants  of  acquired  territory — an  assumption 
extraordinary  and  anti<republican.  If  applied  in 
government,  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed would  subvert  the  very  liberties  of  the  people. 
Such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  Certainly  it  cou]d  not 
be  read  into  the  clause  that  "Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispase  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  belonging. to  the  United  States";  and  yet 
this  was  the  only  provision  in  the  instrument  in 
support  of  the  doctrine.  It  was  a  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
tended  to  disfranchise  the  people.  In  proof  of 
this,  let  the  facts  be  examined.  The  word  "  terri- 
tory "  in  1849  was  used  in  two  senses — first,  as  an 
area  uf  landed  property;  and,  secondly,  as  a  politi- 
cal oi^nization  instituted  for  the  people  inhabit- 
ing this  area.  The  second  meaning,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  was  derived  from  the  first.    To  the  mak- 
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ers  of  the  Constitution  the  first  meaning  only  waaS 
known,  because  the  second  definition  had  been 


I 


created  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  Conslitu-, 
tion.  "At  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Territory  in  the  sense  of  a  Territorial  government 
the  word  had  no  such  meaning,  and  therefore  il 
never  could  have  been  used  in  that  sense."  An 
old  meaning  had  been  changed,  and  new  perqui- 
sites of  government  had  been  claimed  under  the 
change — namely,  that  the  public  lands  were  the 
territory  of  the  United  States;  and  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  authorized  Congress  to  dispose  H 
of  and  maUe  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting such  territory  just  as  for  other  property  ^ 
of  the  U  nion.  f 

But  if  the  word  "territory"  was  interpreted  as 
it  had  been  by  the  supreme  court,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory,  and  not  the  Territorj'  itself,  would 
be  meant,  and  the  Constitution  would  be  made  tofl 
read  that  Congress  had  full  power  to  dispose  and  " 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guv- 
ernment  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  of  the 
U  nited  States,     I  f  Congress  could  govern  the  pco-  H 
pie  of  the  Territory,  it  might  unquestionably  dis- 
pose of  them  as  it  did  of  other  property  of  the  ^ 
United  States,  and  as  there  was  no  limit  to  this| 
power  of  disposal,  Congress  might  constitutionally 
sell  the  people  at  so  much  a  head  whenever  a  pur- 
chaser  could  be  found.     It  could  deal  at  its  pleas- 
ure with  the  people  as  it  did  with  the  territory, 
the  forts,  the  arsenals,  the  ships,  and  other  prop- 
erty under  its  control. 
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Another  claim  of  the  Federal  party  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  was  the  extent  to 
which  it  carried  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  Slates.  A  treaty  was  binding  only  when 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Constitution.  If  it  controverted  these  condi- 
tions, it  would  be  null  and  void.  It  was  a  mon- 
strous doctrine,  subversive  of  all  the  checks  and 
balances  established  against  the  abuse  of  j>ower, 
that  Congress  was  bound  to  surrender  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  not  only  its  conscience  but  its 
judgment,  and  simply  register  the  decree  of  the 
executive  and  the  Upper  House.  A  treaty  dis- 
franchising any  portion  of  the  human  race  was 
bad  in  itself,  and  therefore  void.  In  America  it 
was  an  established  political  doctrine  that  the  lib* 
erties  of  men  are  not  the  subject  of  traffic  or 
treaty.  The  law  of  England  denied  to  a  man  the 
right  to  barter  away  his  liberty ;  the  law  of  Amer- 
ica forbade  any  government  to  sell  or  cede  away 
the  liberty  of  its  subjects.  This  was  not  only  the 
doctrine  of  the  cession. but  also  of  the  conquest  of 
new  territory.  Congress  had  no  authority  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus,  Congress  had 
not  even  authority  to  collect  revenue  in  Califor- 
nia, for  the  relation  between  California  and  Con- 
igress  was  the  same  as  that  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonics  when  these  were  taxed  but  were 
denied  representation.  The  cause  which  led  to 
the  separation  af  the  colonics  from  England  might 
now  lead  to  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast 
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Among  the  members  of  the  convention  was  the 
acting  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Mallcck,  then  a 
brevet-captain,  and  destined  to  great  military  fame. 
He  thought  that  the  convention  had  too  much  to 
do  without  its  attempting  to  reconcile  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  under  Marshall  with  the  opin- 
ions of  President  Polks  cabinet.     H  Marcy  and 
Buchanan  differed,  let  them  reconcile  their  differ^f 
ences  themselves.     If  Clayton  and  Crawford  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  Preston,  let  them  also  settle 
their  differences.    If  Genera)  Riley  had  acted  con- 
trary to  instructions,  let  him  be  made  responsible.^ 
The  question  before  the  convention  was  more  im- 
mediate and  pressing.    Should  it  set  the  wheels 
of  government  in  motion  as  speedily  as  possible 
in  California  after  the  ratification  of  the  cunstitu^fl 
tion  by  its  people,  or  should  it  wait  until  the  con-™ 
stitution  was  ratified  by  Congress?     Halleck  was 
lor  putting  the  new  government  into  operation 
at  once,  nor  did  he  think  that  opposition  to  such 
procedure  would  be  made  either  in  California  or, 
in  Washington. 

But,  now  inquired  a  member,  had  <he  people  ofj 
the  Territory  the  right  to  establish  a  State  govern-j 
ment  and  put  it  in  operation  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  general  government?     There  was  no- 
doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  in  municipal 
legislation,  but  could  a  Slate  claiming  admission 
also  assert  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
national  government?     The  first. answer  to  his 
question  was  a  quotation  from  Calhoun  containing 
ideas  already  well  known:  "  It  is  a  familiar  prin* 
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ciplc  in  our  political  creed  that  a  people  in  form- 
ing a  State  constitution  have  the  unconditional 
right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which 
they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  lib* 
erty,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  in  conformity 
thereto  no  other  condition  is  imjjosed  by  the  fed- 
eral Constitution  on  a  State  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  Union  except  that  its  constitu- 
tion shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition 
of  any  other  constitution  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
political  sj-stem  rests." 

This  quotation  had  immediate  effect  upon  the 
next  speaker.  Our  forefathers,  he  said,  had  the 
right  to  declare  themselves  independent  and  to 
establish  thirteen  States;  therefore  the  people  of 
California  had  the  same  right  Certainly,  in  the 
absence  of  any  action  by  the  general  government, 
California  had  a  right  to  establish  a  Stale  govern- 
ment, and  thus  make  laws  for  its  own  protection, 
since  Congress  had  neglected  to  pass  them.  The 
right  of  the  State  thus  to  organize  a  civil  govern- 
ment did  not  necessarily  imply  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  State.  If  Congress  should 
refuse  to  give  protection  to  California,  it  would  be 
time  enough  then  for  the  Slate  to  declare  iiselE 
independent.  Municipal  legislation  was  wholly 
under  the  control  of  a  State.*  The  government 
of  the  United  States  and  General  Rilcy  ought  to 

*  For  application  ol  Uiis  principle,  kc  Civil  Kif;hu  Caae^ 
109  Uaited  Sutes.  p.  3. 
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know  that  the  Representatives  of  California  intend- 
ed to  organize  a  government  under  the  consti- 
tution as  soon  as  possible,  because  they  had  the 
right  to  do  so;  and  that  they  would  determine  the 
time  when  this  constitution  should  become  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  commonwealth,  because  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  do  so  resided  in  them.  Presum- 
ably, in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  convention  and  General  Riley,  he  would  sup- 
port the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  already 
cited.  The  work  of  the  convention  might  then 
prove  superfluous.  Jf  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  was  to  conclude  the  matter,  the  constitution 
could  not  be  put  into  effect  until  Congress  had 
given  its  approval.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of  the 
court,  in  spite  of  Riley's  proclamation,  in  spite  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  having  a  constitution  rested  with 
the  people  of  California. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  disentangle  California 
from  the  mass  of  discordant  elements  over  whi( 
the  nation  was  then  rankling.  Sectional  ques-i 
tions  were  dividing  the  North  and  the  South,  and. 
one  of  these  questions  was  the  power  of  Congress 
over  a  Territory.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
(he  risk  of  defeat  in  Congress,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  people  of  California  should  make  no  as- 
sertion of  independent  sovereignty.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  abstract  principles,  but  of  practical 
organization  and  administration  of  government. 
The  sectional  feelings  of  the  country  on  slavery 
had  divided  Congress,  and  really  caused  all  the 
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difficulties  of  the  situation.  New  Mexico  was 
about  to  establish  a  government,  and  this  fact 
would  give  an  excuse  to  one  political  partj-  to  de- 
lay the  admission  of  California  until  that  Terri- 
torial government  was  established.  It  was  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  all  irritation  of  Congress  and  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  this  spirit  of  compromise  was  di>tastefu1  to 
some  members.  The  constitution  in  process  of 
formation  did  not  claim  that  California  was  an 
absolute  and  independent  sovereignty.  Its  people 
asked  only  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  State  func- 
tions. If  Congress  refused  them  admis^ion  into 
the  confederacy,  they  might  then  exercise  State 
sovereignty.  Whatever  functions  had  been  ceded 
by  the  thirteen  States  to  the  general  government 
the  people  of  California  were  also  willing  to  cede 
to  it.*  They  sought  admission  exactly  on  the 
footing  of  the  original  States. 

By  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  seventeen  it  was 
decided  that  the  government  established  by  the 
constitution  should  go  into  operation  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  its  ratification  by  the  people. 

•  Sec  Vol.  i..  Chaffc  wL 


CHAPTER  Xn 
THE  DICTATES  OF  FREE  LABOR 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention should  liave  measured  all  kinds  of  service 
in  the  State  by  the  dollar  unit.  The  committee 
on  finance  had  reported  favorably  that  (he  presi- 
dent should  receive  twenty -five  dollars  a  day; 
that  the  pay  of  the  members  should  be  sixteen  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  paid  for 
every  twenty  miles  of  travel.  It  was  immediately 
proposed  to  reduce  the  amounts  one-half,  but  this 
brought  up  a  discussion  concerning  the  value  of 
a  member's  time.  Even  the  allowance  proposed 
would  not  indemnify  him  for  his  time  and  the  sac- 
rifice he  was  making  in  his  business  in  order  to 
attend  the  convention.  While  its  members  were 
discussing  State  sovereignty,  education,  and  the 
exclusion  of  persons  of  color,  their  friends  and 
ncighboi-s  were  making  their  fortunes  in  the 
mines.  The  temptation  to  fix  the  daily  wage  at 
3  high  figure  was,  therefore,  excusably  great.  Cer- 
tainly each  member  ought  to  receive  the  daily 
wage  of  a  mechanic,  and  perhaps  no  more  could 
be  asked,  because  many  of  the  mechanics  on  the 
coast  were  men  of  culture,  and  from  almost  any 
community  in  which  a  group  of  Americans  could 
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be  found  there  might  be  discovered  men  fully 
capable  of  discussing  the  provisions  of  a  State 
constitution.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  a  convention  was  com]x>sed  of  men 
from  all  the  older  States.  Not  only  were  ihey 
from  different  regions  of  the  country,  but  they 
were  of  alt  professions,  occupations,  and  political 
parties,  and  represented,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
active  capacit>'  of  the  whole  land.* 

Service  in  the  convention  was  in  competition 
with  labor  in  the  mines,  and  this  competition 
tended  to  shorten  the  session  of  the  convention, 
to  cut  down  debate,  and  to  give  a  nervous  brevity 
to  the  whole  process  of  transforming  an  unorgan- 
ized community  into  an  American  commonwealth. 
But  though  the  se.ssion  was  brief,  all  questions 
before  the  country  came  up  for  discussion,  and 
thus  the  records  of  the  convention  of  '49  are  an 
epitome  of  the  political  thought  not  only  at  the 
time  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  but  also 
an  index  to  the  political  experience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  each  of  our  constitutional  conventions  there 
is  usually  some  piece  of  work  done  which  illustrates 
the  culture,  the  thought,  and  the  tendency  of  its 

*  In  speaking  ol  thcM  times,  Emeraon  svf* :  "  Anerlcii  « 
Urjce  exhibited  such  a  confusioa  as  California  showed  in  1K49. 
when  ihc  cry  of  gold  was  first  rabcd.  All  iftc  distinctions  ol 
profruinn  and  habit  ended  at  thf  niines.  Ail  the  world  took 
off  (heir  coau  and  worked  in  fthirt-ftI«e^'es.  Lawj-er*  wrnt  and 
came  with  pick  and  wheelbarrow:  doctors  of  medicine  turned 
teamsters:  stray  den^roen  kept  tlie  har  in  Kaloona:  protcsftora 
ol  colleges  sold  cigars.  mlnc«-pies.  matches,  and  so  on."— "The 
Itwi  of  Letters  "  (1863), 
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day.  The  boast  of  a  member  of  the  convention, 
that  it  could  import  "the  president  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity," is  no  more  a  sign  of  the  times  than  were 
the  seal  and  coat-of-arms  proposed  for  the  new 
State.  Some  thought  the  sea!  a  most  happy  design, 
but  that  the  motto  was  rather  unusual.  Around 
tlie  circle  enclosing  the  seal  were  to  be  represent- 
ed thirty-one  States,  being  the  number  ol  States 
of  which  the  Union  would  consist  after  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  In  the  foreground  Minen'a 
should  be  represented  as  springing  full-grown 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  Minerva  was  chosen 
as  a  type  of  'Mhe  political  birth  of  California  with- 
out having  gone  through  the  probation  of  a  Ter- 
ritor)'."  The  c!a.ssical  precedent  was  not  .strictly 
followed,  however ;  for  at  the  fool  of  the  goddess 
should  crouch  "a  grizzly  bear  feeding  upon  the 
clusters  from  the  grape-vine,  emblematic  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  countr)'."  If  not 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  animal, 
the  design  should  be  made  somewhat  harmonious 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  miner  working  with  his  rocker 
and  his  bowl,  "illustrating  the  golden  wealth  of  the 
Sacramento."  Upon  this  stream  shipping  should 
bcdisplayed,"lypical  of  commercial  greatness."  In 
the  background  should  appear  the  "sno\V)'  cloud- 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,"  and  above  them  the 
exultant  cry  of  .Archimedes,  "  Eureka,"  supposed 
to  be  happily  applicable  "cither  to  the  principle 
involved  in  the  admission  of  the  State,  or  to 
the  success  of  the  miner  at  work."  The  zeal  dis- 
played in  combining  Greek  mythology  and  Amer- 
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ican  history  in  the  proposed  seal  might  have  cited 
precedents  not  only  in  the  seals  of  some  older 
commonwealths,  but  even  more  grotesquely  in  the 
seal  of  the  United  States.  Any  of  these  seals 
would  produce  consternation  in  a  college  of  her- 
aldry. They  show  imperfect  appreciation,  how- 
ever, of  "a  new  order  of  the  ages,"  and  a  pathetic 
striving  to  represent  the  difficulties  attending  the 
founding  of  new  commonwealths.  If  any  of  these 
seals  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  represent 
the  characteristics  of  the  time  in  which  it  \va<« 
made,  and  thus  interpreting  a  phase  of  American 
democracy. 

The  franchise  being  again  before  the  conven> 
tion.  it  debated  whether  or  not  to  admit  Indians 
to  the  right  to  vote,  provided  they  were  taxed  or 
possessed  of  real  estate.  A  Mexican  member  at- 
tributed the  degradation  of  this  race  in  California 
to  their  long  enslavement  there.  Capable  natu- 
rally of  receiving  instruction  and  of  bettering 
their  condition,  they  had  been  forced  into  degra- 
dation. Some  of  them,  however,  had  worked  their 
way  out  of  bondage,  had  become  property-owners, 
and  had  exercised  the  privileges  of  freemen. 
These  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.  For  a  short 
time  the  old  notion  of  requiring  a  property  quali- 
fication  was  favorably  discussed.  Would  it  not 
eliminate  from  the  electors  the  most  objectionable 
of  an  undesirable  class  ?  Would  it  not  save  the 
State  from  the  vote  of  many  Indians  who,  legally 
freemen,  were  without  property,  and  would  be  led 
to  the  polls  in  droves  by  designing  politicians? 
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Hatleck  wished  to  include  in  the  right  of  suffra^^e 
all  Indians  who  were  taxed  as  the  owners  of  real 
estate.  But  there  were  delegates  who  persistently 
opposed  the  inclusion  of  any  other  than  the  white 
man  in  the  list  of  electors,  and  others  who  dis- 
trusted the  capacity  of  the  Indian  to  vote  inde- 
pendently. There  were  but  two  hundred  Indians 
in  the  Territor)'  who,  by  the  laws  of  Mexico,  were 
entitled  to  vote.  Their  influence  in  a  population 
of  about  sixty  thousand  could  be  but  slight.  A 
proposition  to  prescribe  a  property  qualification 
of  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  class  did  not  reach 
the  stage  of  debate,  for  by  1849  American  democ- 
racy would  not  listen  to  it  with  patience.  But 
Halleclc's  proposition  was  lost  by  only  one  vote. 

On  the  2d  of  October  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittce  of  the  whole  on  the  suffrage,  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  immediately  pass  laws  effectually 
excluding  from  the  State  free  persons  of  color,  was 
again  brought  fonvard.  A  Vermont  member, 
lately  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  read 
a  definition  of  "inhabitant"  from  Walker's  die* 
tionary,  to  prove  that  all  free  persons  of  color 
were  citizens  of  the  places  in  which  they  dwelt. 
If  California  should  instruct  its  Legislature  to  ex- 
clude the<;e  persons,  the  constitution  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  fate  as  that  which  had  overtaken 
Missouri  in  1820.  for  the  proposed  clause  was  al- 
most verbally  copied  from  the  objectionable  clause 
in  the  Missouri  constitution  of  r8i9.*    A  member 


•  See  Vol  U  Chap.  x. 
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thought  that  the  provision,  already  agreed  upon, 
instructing  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  forbidding 
the  owners  of  slaves  to  bring  them  into  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  free,  was  unneces- 
sary', because  slavcrj*  was  prohibited.  Was  there 
not  greater  danger  that  slave-owners  would  at- 
tempt to  introduce  slavery  ? 

\Vhen  in  1821  the  State  of  New  York  admitted 
free  persons  of  color,  otherwise  qualified,  to  the 
suffrage,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  when  they 
must  be  admitted  to  exercise  all  political  rights  in 
every  American  commonwealth.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  granted  them  these 
rights  earlier  than  the  State  of  New  York,  but  it 
may  be  saiely  said  that  the  influence  of  Massachu* 
setts.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  after  1821, 
was  not  so  great  throughout  the  United  States  as 
that  of  New  York.  The  New  England  migration 
reached  its  western  limit  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  great  lakes  by  the  middle  of  the  century. 
But  the  migration  from  New  York,  and  later  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  extended,  with 
diverging  power,  north  and  south  over  the  entire 
Northwest,  and  continues  extending  to  this  day. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  how  often,  in  consti- 
tutional conventions  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  subsequent  to  that  of  New  York  in  1821, 
the  precedent  of  this  convention  in  admitting  free 
persons  of  color  to  the  suffrage  was  quoted  and 
discussed.  If  In  one  commonwealth  these  persotis 
could  vote,  then,  by  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  asserts  that  "  the 
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citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral Slates,"  these  persons  must  Lw  granted  these 
"privileges  and  immunities"  in  every  other  State. 
The  New  York  convention  in  1821  was,  therefore, 
a  dominant  emancipating  agent  in  American  de- 
mocracy. The  constitutional  conventions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
democratic  confidence  which  followed  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  enfranchised  the  white  man.  The 
New  York  convention  of  1821  enfranchised  free 
persons  of  color.  President  Lincoln,  the  recon- 
struction conventions,  and  Congress  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution,  enfran- 
chised the  African  slave.  These  are  the  three 
great  steps  in  the  process  of  political  enfranchise- 
ment in  American  democracy.  Bui  each  of  these 
steps  was  taken  practically  by  the  States  rather 
than  by  the  United  States,  because  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  privilege  granted  by  a  commonwealth, 
not  by  the  nation.  The  fourth  step  in  the  en- 
franchisement of  a  citizen  may  be  the  constitu- 
tional definition  of  his  rights  and  privileges  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  necessary  abolition  of  all 
commonwealth  distinctions  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise. Until  this  step  is  taken  political  confusion 
will  continue  to  obstruct  political  economy,  and  the 
American  people  will  continue  to  suffer  from  all 
those  evils  whose  root  is  the  uncertainty  and  in* 
stability  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

But  in   1849,  in   liberai*minded   California,  it 
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could  not  be  expected  that  the  African,  whether 
'  bond  or  free,  would  be  made  welcome,  much  less 
be  admitted,  to  the  franchise.  The  chief  object  of 
life  in  California  was  the  acquisition  oE  wealth. 
A  constitution  of  government  was  formed  only 
to  make  protection  of  life  and  property  possible. 
The  fierce  competition  engendered  by  industrial 
necessities  always  abolishes  slavery.  Slavery  was 
excluded  from  California  not  because  of  love  or 
pity  for  the  slave,  but  because  slave  labor  if  ad- 
mitted there  would  enrich  the  master  by  a  process 
of  industrial  discrimination.  Those  who  wished 
to  instruct  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  immedi- 
ately for  the  exclusion  of  persons  of  color,  de- 
manded their  exclusion  as  a  means  of  industrial 
protection.  The  liberal  policy  of  New  York  in 
t82t  could  not  be  ignored  in  the  catalogue  of  au- 
thoritative precedents.  This  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  discussion  on  the  morning  of  October  3d, 
when,  the  excluding  clause  being  again  brought  up, 
a  proviso  was  introduced  that  nothing  in  the  new 
constitution  should  be  construed  to  conflict  mth 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  declared  the  equal  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  each  State. 
Such  a  proviso  would  enable  California  to  escape 
the  objections  in  Congress  which  had  been  raised 
ai  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Even 
if  negroes  were  not  citizens,  and  consequently 
not  entitled  to  citizens'  rights  and  privileges,  it 
was  not  e.\pedient  to  antagonize  Congress.  Un- 
doubtedly the  State  had  a  right  to  protect  itself 
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against  such  a  population.    Was  there  not  a  mid- 
dle ground? 

An  Alabama  member  related  how  in  that  State 
a  law  had  been  passed  a  few  years  before,  requir- 
ing that  all  free  negroes  not  residents  in  (he  State 
for  a  period  of  time  prescribed  preceding  the  law 
should  be  given  a  certain  time  in  which  to  leave  the 
State ;  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  they  should 
be  seized  and  sold  as  slaves.  Such  a  procedure  was 
to  the  interest  of  a  slave-holding  State.  If  Con- 
gress could  prohibit  a  State  from  protecting  itscU 
against  fret:  negroes,  the  State  would  soon  be  over, 
run  with  them.  Not  even  the  free-soil  States  were 
willing  to  receive  them.  If  once  such  a  horde  should 
pour  into  Massachusetts,  the  people  of  that  State 
would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  "  Enough !"  Why 
should  California  make  itself  the  paradise  of  free 
blacks?  If  other  commonwealths  could  exclude 
them,  why  not  California?  Better  forever  to  keep 
out  of  the  Union  than  to  admit  free  negroes.  The 
hostility  to  the  negro  was  intensified  by  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  wealth  in  California,  which  the 
free  black,  like  other  human  beings,  would  be  quick 
to  discern.  Even  if  New  York  had  seen  fit  to  in- 
vest free  persons  of  color  with  citizenship,  it  did 
not  follow  that  every  other  State  was  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  possessed  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizens.  Some  maintained  that  because 
the  fourth  article  of  the  federal  Constitution  de- 
clared the  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  therefore  free 
persons  of  color  were  included.     On  the  contrary, 
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the  national  Constitution  was  never  intended  to 
bear  such  a  construction.  At  the  lime  when  it 
was  made,  not  one  State  in  the  Union  granted 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  African.*  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  were  then 
slave  States.  Slaves  were  held  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  The  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  persons  of  color  would  cause 
endlcsji  absurdities.  Suppose  Texas  should  admit 
negroes  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  would  not 
New  York  have  the  right  to  exclude  them?  Had 
Texas  the  right  to  declare  what  class  of  people 
New  York  should  admit?  All  agreed  that  free 
negroes  were  bad  in  character.  And  yet  many 
insisted  that  because  the  constitution  of  New 
York  endowed  such  persons  with  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  citizens  of  each 
St.tte  should  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  several  States,  therefore  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York  should  determine  the  rights 
nf  citizenship  in  California. 

The  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognizing  these  equal  rights  was  intend- 
ed to  acknowledge  equ.ility  in  all  civil  rights,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  the  political  regulations  of 
the  several  States.  If  this  was  not  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  article,  then  ever)-  State  in  the 
Union  had  violated  the  Constitution.  Iowa  re- 
quired a  Senator  to  be  of  the  age  of  twcnly-onc ; 


•  See  Vol  L,  CMp.  x. 
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New  York,  of  the  age  of  thirty.  Virginia  required 
the  voter  to  possess  a  property  qualification;  Illi- 
nois did  not.  Could  a  citizen  of  any  one  of  thcsc 
States  go  into  another  and  claim  the  rights  which 
he  possessed  in  his  own  ?  "  Such  a  construction 
of  the  federal  Constitution  would  destroy  our  en- 
tire system  of  State  sovereignty."  Mii^souri  had 
been  admitted  on  condition  that  the  objectionable 
clause  in  the  constitution  would  be  stricken  out.* 
The  Legislature  of  that  State  passed  an  explana- 
tory act.  With  this  promise  President  Madison,  by 
proclamation,  admitted  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
But  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  a  later 
convention,  had  said  nothing  whatever  upon  this 
subject.  They  had  not  annulled  the  objectionable 
clause  in  their  constitution.  California  ought  not 
to  run  the  risk  of  provoking  opposition.  It  would 
be  better  to  omit  a  clause  which,  with  other  causes 
of  objection,  might  endanger  the  admission  of  the 
State. 

A  member  from  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia,  the  Northern  city  at  that  time  containing 
the  greatest  number  of  free  persons  of  color,  took 
strong  grounds  against  their  admission  into  Cali- 
fornia, ile  represented  the  opinion  of  his  native 
State,  as  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  1S58. 
Premising  that  the  negro  and  the  white  man 
could  not  associate  in  their  labors,  particularly  in 
California,  he  considered  the  admission  of  free  ne- 
groes a  greater  injury  than  the  admission  of  slaves. 


•  See  Vol.  i..  p.  300  //  uq. 
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Neither  was  wanted  in  California.  What  further 
evidence  was  needed  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 
free  negro  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
a  community  than  the  negro  riots  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania  1  fall  ?* 
It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Puritan  amid  his  frosts 
and  snows  to  talk  about  the  union  of  the  races  and 
the  granting  of  civil  and  political  privileges  to  the 
blacks;  but  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  this 
class  was  most  numerous,  and  who  had  a  greater 
experience  with  them,  knew  better  than  to  propose 
such  absurdities.  Were  not  Jamaica  and  Santo 
Domingo  themselves  convincing  proof  of  the  evils 
of  a  large  population  of  free  negroes  ? 

A  Rhode  Island  member,  who  had  recently 
come  from  New  York,  viewed  the  constitutional 
question  involved  in  the  discussion  somewhat  dif- 
ferently than  did  many  of  his  colleagues.  Some 
had  supposed  that  the  convention  was  denied  the 
right  to  introduce  into  the  constitution  a  clause 
excluding  persons  of  color  because  contrar)'  to  the 
provision  in  the  federal  Constitution  ;  but  did  such 
a  conflict  really  exi^t  ?  The  object  of  the  federal 
Constitution  was  to  bind  together  thirteen  colonies 
into  one  Union — to  give  them  one  interest,  and  to 
prevent  war  between  the  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States.  The  purpose  of  the  clause  in  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  declaring  the  equal  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  States,  was  merely  to  keep  peace 
among  them.     If  the  State  of  New  York  should 

•  In  1838:  sec  Wilson's  Ritt  mJ  Faff  «/  tit  S/ave  Pawrr  in 
Amtrittt.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  394  to  398. 
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pass  an  act  discriminating  against  the  citi2eD5  of 
Virginia,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  fedora) 
compact  between  the  States.  It  would  be,  in  a 
degree,  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  citizens 
of  Virginia;  but  if  the  State  of  New  York  found 
it  necessary,  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  its  citi- 
zens, to  exclude  men  of  a  certain  race  purely  upon 
grounds  of  policy,  without  reference  lo  the  State 
from  which  they  came,  certainly  she  had  the  right 
to  do  so  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  State ; 
nor  by  so  doing  would  she  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Suppose  that  a  sect, 
under  the  color  of  religion,  should  carr)-  on  licen- 
tious practices;  clearly  the  State  of  New  York 
had  a  right  to  exclude  from  her  borders  all  mem- 
bers of  that  sect,  no  matter  of  what  State  they 
might  be  citizens.  Such  an  exclusion  would  not 
be  an  act  hostile  to  another  State.* 

But  aside  from  the  constitutional  question  in- 
volved and  the  obvious  right  of  California  to  ex- 
clude ail  such  persons,  there  was  another,  perhaps 
a  greater,  reason  for  their  exclusion  :  the  two  races 
could  not  mix  without  degradation  to  the  white 
race.  Even  if  the  convention  thought  othenvise 
on  this  point,  was  it  not  better  to  empower  the 
Legislature  to  make  provisions  of  this  kind  than 
to  incorporate  them  in  the  constitution  itself? 
The  people  would  elect  a  Legislature  from  time 
to  time,  and  thus  the  popular  will  could  find  ex- 

*  This  Idea  was  at  the  bsAis  of  tlic  dccblon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  Mormon  cose*.  Se«  Monnon 
Church  w.  United  Sutes.  136  United  Stues  Reports,  p,  1. 
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prcssion.*  If  this  concession  to  the  will  of  the 
people  were  omitted  from  the  cunstitutiuu,  would 
not  the  people  of  California  reject  it  P 

This  proved  a  happy  suggestion.  Nor  was  it 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  when  a  constitutional 
convention  sought  to  escape  a  difficulty  by  put- 
ting the  burden  of  it  upon  a  future  Legislature. 
The  convention  would  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  of  admitting  or  excluding  person!^  of 
color.  Let  the  Legislature  take  this  responsibility. 
One  member  reminded  his  colleagues  that  they 
ought  not  to  forget  the  precedents  already  set  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  these  States  the 
courts  had  defined  the  term  "  citizen."  Better  let 
the  whole  matter  of  citizenship  rest  with  the  Leg- 
islature.  It  was  not  indispensable  to  the  consti* 
tution  that  the  convention  should  insert  a  clause 
excluding  persons  of  color.  An  avenue  of  escape 
having  thus  suddenly  been  opened  up,  the  conven- 
tion quickly  entered  it,  rejecting  by  a  heavy  vote, 
each  time  it  was  proposed,  the  proposition  to  put 
into  the  constitution  a  clause  requiring  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  laws  as  soon  as  possible.  efTcctual- 
ly  to  exclude  from  the  State  free  persons  of  color 
and  slave5.t  At  last  one  member,  somewhat  ex- 
asperated, proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the 
Legislature  should  do  just  as  it  pleased  on  the 
subject  of  free  negroes.  But  the  convention  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  its  course,  and  at  last  it 


*  Fonowinf  ibe  pnecedeat  of  Miisouri.     See  Vol.  i..  p.  y>i. 
and  aote. 

t  Tkkca  from  ibe  Misiouri  constitution  of  1S19. 
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was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  admission  of 
Indians  to  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  left  to 
the  two-thirds  concurrent  vote  of  the  Legislature, 
at  any  time. 

In  reading  the  California  constitution  of  1S49 
no  one  will  suspect  that  half  the  time  of  the  con- 
vention was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  rights 
of  free  persons  of  color.  Indeed,  so  sensitive  did 
its  members  become  to  any  reference  to  the  negro 
question,  that  on  the  8th  a  member  who  had  very 
remotely  referred  to  it  was  warned  that  if  he  made 
any  further  allusions  to  the  subject  he  would  be 
shut  off  by  a  motion  for  the  previous  question. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  not  to  refer  to  the 
question.  It  serenely  appeared  whenever  any 
matter  of  importance  was  under  discussion.  So 
on  this  day,  the  question  of  boundary  being  under 
consideration,  the  whole  status  of  slavery  again 
suddenly  became  a  new  point  of  division.  Those 
who  wished  the  boundary  of  the  new  State  to  be 
coextensive  with  that  of  the  California  countr\* 
were  hoping  to  quiet  all  slavery*  agitation  in  the 
United  Stales  by  adopting  this  boundary.  But  in 
adopting  it  they  would  provoke  such  an  antag* 
onism  to  free-soil  extension  as  had  shown  itself 
at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas.*  Texas 
would  make  several  slave  States — would  not  Cal- 
ifornia make  several  free  States  ?  When  Texas 
was  annexed  to  the  Union  it  was  secretly  un- 
derstood that  at  least  four  new  slave  States  were 


'  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  3J7  to  ^40,  and  notes. 
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practically  then  admitted.  The  question  of  sla- 
very had  delayed  the  admission  of  California,  Had 
not  demagogues  raised  the  question  whether  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  prohibited  slavery  in  Califor- 
nia? In  the  North,  the  Free-soil  party— compris- 
ing about  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  proclaim- 
ing their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso— demanded  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  California  country,  whether  or  not  the  people 
there  wished  it.  Had  not  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand Whigs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  in 
previous  political  contests  had  reviled  Martin  Van 
Burcn.  been  brought  together  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  this  question  of  slavery,  and  voted 
with  Van  Buren  because  he  led  the  Free -soil 
party?*  In  New  York  Slate  alone  his  support- 
ers had  polled  a  hundred  thousand  votes.  Only 
the  military'  popularity  of  General  Taylor  had 
won  him  the  electoral  vote.  Othenvise,  with  only 
Northern.  Western,  or  Southern  men  in  the  field, 
would  not  the  result  have  been  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  Northern  man .'  It  was  of  very  little 
concern  to  California  whether  for  a  few  years  it 
possessed  the  barren  regions  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  but  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  pcrpetuit)-  of  the  American  na- 
tion that  the  people  of  California  should  settle 
the  slavery  question.  Was  it  nol  the  duty  of 
the  convention,  therefore,  to  settle  this  question, 


*  In  the  Pr«.ideiitial  election.  November  7,  1848,  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  Free-soil  candidates,  re- 
cuved  391,163  votes. 
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if.  by  extending  the  government  of  the  State  over 
the  entire  California  country  for  a  year  or  two,  it 
could  prevent  a  further  discussion  of  the  question 
in  Congress,  and  avoid  a  permanent  division  be- 
tween North  and  South  ?  The  boundaries  of  Cal- 
ifornia, therefore,  were  inseparably  connected  with 
the  boundaries  of  slavery.  California,  as  Mexican 
soil,  was  free  soil.  Ought  it  to  be  permitted  to 
become  slave  soil  ? 

But  there  were  members  of  the  convention  who 
were  born  in  slave-holding  States,  who  had  slave- 
holding  sympathies,  and  who  secretly  wished  to 
introduce  slaverj'  into  California.  These  were  no! 
silent.  A  Virginia  member  e.\presscd  their  sen- 
timents. There  was  a  most  violent  party  in  the 
United  States,  who  had  waged  war  against  the 
rights  of  the  Southern  people — rights  involved  in 
the  domestic  institution  of  slavery.  Already  this 
party  was  known  by  the  happy  title  of  Abolitionist, 
and  was  as  much  deprecated  by  the  good  men  of 
the  North  as  by  all  men  of  the  South.  Not  only 
were  these  men  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
and  a  large  majority  of  Southern  people  opposed 
it  in  that  sense,  but,  in  spite  of  the  Constitution, 
they  sought  to  thrust  their  opinions  into  South- 
ern homes.  It  was  this  faction  who,  in  Congress, 
contended  that  it  did  not  belong  to  any  people 
living  in  territory  acquired  by  conquest  to  decide 
for  themselves  the  local  question  of  slavery.  This 
power,  they  contended,  rested  with  Congress,  which 
might  permit  or  exclude  slaver)'  at  its  pleasure. 
Against  this  faction  in  the  North  appeared  an- 
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other  faction,  at  the  other  extreme,  in  the  South, 
led  by  Calhoun,  who  contended  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  territory  to  settle  this 
question  for  themselves,  but  that  Congress  could 
not  prohibit  the  people  of  the  South  from  intro- 
ducing their  domestic  institutions  into  territory 
acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  lietween  these  two 
violent  extremists  appeared  a  mediate  party,  repre- 
senting the  wisdom  of  the  people  both  North  and 
South  who  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  compromise — 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves.  In  application 
of  this  spirit  of  con^promisc,  it  was  supposed  that 
California  would  immediately  erect  herself  into  a 
State  and  settle  this  question  for  herself.  But 
this  question  was  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary"  of  the  new  State.  In  settling  that 
boundar}-  the  people  of  California  would  antago- 
nize cither  the  Abolition  faction  or  the  Calhoun 
faction.  If  the  people  of  California  wished  to  be 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  they  must  de- 
pend upon  the  votes  of  the  party  of  compromise. 
The  boundary  of  the  State,  therefore,  should  be 
one  which  would  win  the  support  of  the  true 
friends  not  only  of  the  people  of  California,  but 
of  the  American  Union  itself. 

No  one  can  read  the  record  of  the  people  of 
California  at  this  time  without  being  convinced 
that  they  thought  that  its  admission  was  of  vital 
importance  to  what  at  that  time  they  called  "our 
whole  confederacy,"    Truly  did  a  Wisconsin  mem- 
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bcr  exclaim  that  for  fifty  years  no  body  of  men 
had  assembled  under  circumstances  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
whole  country-.  Had  not  (he  United  States  Sen- 
ate, in  an  official  map,  laid  down  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  California?  Its  admission  meant  that  the 
balance  of  power  between  free-soil  and  slave-soil 
interests  was  forever  broken.  Its  admission  im- 
plied the  permanency  or  the  speedy  disruption  of 
the  Union.  But  there  were  those  in  the  conven- 
tion who  thought  that  the  mere  fixing  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  State  would  not  settle  the  grave 
public  questions  of  the  hour.  California  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  the  entire 
area  of  the  old  California  country,  neither  could  its 
admission  settle  the  slavery  question.  The  South 
would  forever  insist  upon  limiting  the  new  State  to 
the  smallest  possible  extent  of  territory ;  the  North 
would  oppose  the  South,  and,  the  old  contentions 
continuing  to  rage,  California  would  be  left  with* 
out  a  government. 

The  number  of  compromisers  in  the  convention 
increased  from  day  to  day.  A  member  from  New 
Jersey  fairly  expressed  the  sentiment  of  this  group. 
Being  from  one  of  the  Middle  States,  he  said  he 
belonged  neither  to  the  canting  Abolitionists  of 
the  North  nor  to  the  hot-headed  slave-holders  of 
the  South.  He  came  from  middle  ground,  and 
could  therefore  claim  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
party  of  compromise.  The  first  desire  of  Califor- 
nia was  to  become  a  State  of  the  Union.  Why  an- 
tagonize the  political  extremists  of  the  country? 
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Better  reduce  the  boundaries  of  the  State  than 
i^tart  up  discord  in  Congress  over  its  ndnussion. 
No  party,  either  North  or  South,  could  claim  that 
it  had  been  wronged  by  California.  The  free 
people  of  Cahfornia,  having  the  right  to  establish 
a  constitution  of  government,  had  abolished  slar 
very,  and  had  done  so  unanimously.  To  extend 
the  boundary  of  the  State  over  an  unlimited  terri- 
tor).  without  consulting  the  inhabitants  of  that  ter- 
ritory, was  beyond  the  power  of  the  convention. 
The  moderate  men  of  the  South,  admitting  the 
right  of  the  convention  to  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
tion for  California,  would  never  admit  its  right  to 
extend  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  over 
the  entire  California  country-.  Therefore  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  was  a  question  of  policy 
alone.  Natural  boundaries  should  give  place  to 
boundaries  dictated  by  good  policy.  There  was 
also  an  economic  argument,  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  against  too  great  a  boun- 
dary. At  least  five -and -twenty  thousand  Mor- 
mons had  settled  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  none 
of  whom  were  represented  in  the  convention.  By 
the  terms  of  the  Governor's  proclamation,  the 
Mormons  had  not  been  included  among  the  in- 
habitants to  be  represented.  The  people  of  the 
California  country  not  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion constituted  at  least  one -fourth  of  its  popu- 
lation. If,  therefore,  the  entire  California  country 
was  to  be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  State,  the  apportionment  of  representation 
which  the  convention  had  made  must  be  changed. 
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But  it  was  impracticable  to  include  the  Mormons 
in  this  population.  Such  an  inclusion  would  in- 
volve a  vast  ex|>ense  to  the  people  of  the  new 
State.  On  a  basis  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants in  the  region  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  seven  Representatives  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly.  The  distance  from  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  San  Francisco  was  about  nine  hun- 
dred miles,  and, at  the  rate  of  mileage  agreed  upon, 
the  cost  for  transportatiun  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
representation  alone  would  aggregate  nearly  eleven 
thousand  dollars. 

Even  by  this  time  the  Mormon  settlements  were 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  those  in  Cal- 
ifornia. They  had  better  mills,  had  more  produc- 
tive farms,  and  were  more  prosperous,  considering 
their  numbers,  than  the  people  of  the  coast  It 
was  foolish,  moreover,  to  believe  that  the  region 
between  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  mountains  was 
a  barren  waste.  Well-informed  travellers  reported 
that  this  region  was  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population,  and  therefore  ultimately  of  becoming 
separate  States.  The  Colorado  River  was  naviga- 
ble for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  gold  might 
be  discovered  in  the  various  parts  of  the  inter- 
vening region;  mineral  wealth  might  be  found  to 
abound  there,  and  in  a  few  years  it  might  possess 
a  larger  population  than  California  itself.  It  was, 
therefore,  manifestly  unwise  to  exclude  the  Mor- 
mons from  the  convention  and  to  cut  them  off 
entirely  from  representation.  It  was  not  equitable 
certainly  to  declare  in  one  part  of  the  constilu. 
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tion  Ihat  representation  should  be  in  proportion 
to  population  and  in  another  part  practically  that 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  California  should 
be  excluded  from  representation.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  wished  to  include  the  entire  California 
country  within  the  boundary  of  the  new  State 
were  guilty  of  pursuing  an  unrepiiblican  course. 
If  the  whole  of  California  was  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  convention  ought  to  be  dissolved,  the 
apportionment  of  representation  in  it  be  remod- 
elled, and  the  inhabitants  at  Great  Salt  Lake  be 
included. 

Halleck  was  convinced  that  California  could 
exercise  a  determining  function  in  settling  the 
slavery  disputes  in  the  country.  The  pillars  of 
the  Union  had  been  shaken  by  the  contest  be- 
tween "the  blind  enthusiasm  and  fevered  excite- 
ment of  the  North '"  and  "  the  heated  fancy  and 
irascible  honor  of  the  South."  Every  attempt  at 
compromise  had  tended  only  to  widen  the  breach. 
The  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could 
not  settle  the  question ;  the  contending  parties  had 
advanced  too  far  to  recede.  The  whole  country 
looked  to  California  to  do  for  the  Union  what  the 
Eastern  States  could  not  do.  Would  California 
fail  to  perform  "the  great  and  responsible  part" 
allotted  to  her  "  in  (he  drama  of  modem  politics"? 
The  position  of  California  was  unprecedented  in 
thistory.  Men  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  from 
Ihe  old  and  from  the  new  States,  from  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  South  America,  from  Europe,  were 
rushing  in  large  bodies  to  this  land  of  promise. 
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"  Every  avenue  of  approach,"  said  he, "  is  crowded 
to  excess,  every  vessel  that  reaches  our  ports  is 
full  to  overflowing.  This  new  population  will 
form  a  State  of  high  public  spirit,  and  no  other 
portion  of  the  globe  will  exercise  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  civiliziition  and  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  people  of  California  are  about 
to  penetrate  the  hitherto  inaccessible  portions  of 
Asia,  and  '  carry  with  tlicm  not  only  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  the  refining  and  purifying  influences 
of  civilization  and  Christianity.'"  They  were  about 
to  "  unlock  the  vast  resources  of  the  East,  and  by 
reversing  the  commerce  of  the  world  pour  the 
riches  of  India  into  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
State."  At  the  same  time  new  avenues  of  com- 
munication would  be  opened  between  California 
and  "the  older  portions  of  the  confederacy,"  con- 
necting all  together  "with  new  bonds  of  interest 
and  union." 

One  reason  for  including  the  entire  California 
country  within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  true  location  of  its  eastern  Une. 
Should  it  be  the  crest  of  the  Snowy  Mountains? 
Travellers  who  had  recently  visited  and  examined 
that  portion  of  California  reported  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  mineral  and  agricultural  lands  in  the 
Territory  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Snowy 
Ranges ;  that  gold  was  as  abundant  on  that  side  of 
(he  mountains  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin.  Others  contended  that  the  mid- 
dle of  the  great  district  between  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  form  the  most  con. 
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vcnieiit  boundary  on  the  east,  and  that  if  that  line 
were  prulungcd  south  until  it  met  tlic  Gila  River, 
it  would  include  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
most  of  the  valuable  mineral  lands.  These  trav- 
ellers also  reported  indications  of  coal  near  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  between  that  river  and  the  Gila, 
and  that  this  coal  formation  would  be  excluded  by 
the  limited  boundary  proposed.  Did  not  these 
reports  show  that  as  yet  there  was  too  great  ig- 
norance of  the  "true  character  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  determine  positively 
where  the  eastern  boundary'  of  the  State  should 
be  drawn"  ?  Therefore,  the  boundary  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  left  to  be  decided  by  the  Legislat- 
ure, when  authoritative  ioformation  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

Another  reason  for  including  the  entire  Cal- 
ifornia country  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
was  the  need  of  giving  a  government  to  the  peo- 
ple who  had  settled  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Embarrassed  as  Congress  would  be  by  slavery 
agitation,  the  people  would  not  be  organized  un- 
der a  Territorial  government.  If  an  attempt  were 
made,  the  old  question  of  constitutional  power  and 
exciting  discussions  on  sectional  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions would  again  arise.  California  could  give 
these  people  a  government.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State,  that  portion  of  the  country  could 
be  organized  into  counties  and  judicial  districts, 
and  life  and  property  there  could  be  made  secure. 
Thousands  of  people  were  crossing  that  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  goldtietds,and  crimes  of  the 
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darkest  dye  were  committed  on  the  road.  If  that 
territory  were  excluded  from  the  limits  of  the 
State  there  would  be  no  lawful  method  of  bringing 
these  culprits  to  trial  and  punishment.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  should,  therefore,  be  settled  for  all 
California,  and  its  constitution  should  be  extended 
over  the  whole  territory  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress would  be  able  to  organize  a  separate  gov- 
ernment for  any  portion  of  the  territory  which 
California  did  not  wish  to  include  {lermanently 
within  its  own  boundaries.  That  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  California  country  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  convention  was  no  reason  why  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  should  not  include  them. 
There  were  many  precedents,  in  the  older  States, 
of  new  settlements  not  included  within  any  or- 
ganized district  or  county,  and  without  a  voice  in 
State  conventions  or  in  legislative  bodies.  Had 
there  been  time  for  the  delegates  to  come  from 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  no  one  would  have  refused 
them  admission.  Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that 
any  district  in  the  California  country  was  not  rep- 
resented in  the  convention  was  not  an  insupera* 
hie  objection  to  inchiding  that  district  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.  The  constitution  would 
have  no  legal  force  until  approved  by  the  people, 
but  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  it 
would  be  binding  upon  all.  In  this  portion  of  his 
argument  Halleck  followed  Hamilton's  argument 
in  7//C  Fidtralist  in  favor  of  the  new  features  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  and  also  his  argument  in 
reply  to  the  objection  that  the  Philadelphia  con- 
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vcntion  had  exceeded  its  powers  —  that  if  the 
people  of  the  several  States  gave  their  approval  to 
these  new  features  and  to  this  exercise  of  power, 
all  objections  would  be  answered.*  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  California  country  ratified  the  work  of 
the  Monterey  convention,  every  objection  would  be 
fully  met. 

No  one  pretended  to  say  that  all  the  people  of 
California  were  represented  in  the  convention,  for 
many  immigrants  had  entered  the  country  since 
the  election  on  the  ist  of  August.  If  the  people 
did  not  like  the  constitution,  they  could  reject  it. 
If  they  did  not  wish  to  be  included  in  the  State, 
they  could  ask  for  a  separation.  All  that  the  peo- 
ple asked  for  was  a  government.  Congress  had 
refused  to  give  them  one.  They  were  willing  to 
ratify  a  constitution  and  to  organize  courts  of 
justice  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

Nor  was  the  inclusion  of  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments at  Great  Salt  Lake  an  objection.  Some  as- 
serted that  these  were  a  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
people,  who  would  destroy  the  peace  and  delay  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  State,  and  involve  it  in  civil 
war.  Halleck  cited  his  own  experience  in  Cali- 
fornia in  evidence  of  the  good  character  of  these 
people,  "  If  not  molested  or  persecuted  for  their 
religious  opinions,"  they  would  prove,  he  thought, 
a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  community.  Hut  even 
if  they  were  dangerous  and  troublesome,  they 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  State  if  they  Mrere 
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willing  to  conform  to  the  constitution  and  to  obey 
the  la^\•5  of  the  State,  li  they  wished  a  separate 
State  government,  they  could  petition  Congress, 
who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature, could  give  them  a  State  organization. 
One  charge  HallccU  wished  to  repudiate — that  the 
inclusion  of  the  entire  California  country  was  a 
proposition  gotten  up  by  political  parties  to  relieve 
the  administration  at  Washington  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  slavery  question ;  that  the 
boundary  itself  had  been  dictated  to  the  conven- 
tion by  the  political  agents  of  General  Taylor,  and 
had  been  carried  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole  with  the  help  of  the  log-rolling  agents  of 
the  Administration.*  The  instructions  issued  by 
General  Taylors  cabinet  corresponded  in  every 
essential  with  those  from  the  cabinet  of  President 
Polk.  "General  Riley's  proclamation,  calling  for 
a  more  complete  organization  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  California,  and  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  this  convention,  was  issued  and  sent  to 
the  press  on  the  third  day  of  June,  and  the  steamer 
which  brought  the  first  instructions  from  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  reach  San  Francisco  until 
the  4th  of  June,  and  they  were  not  received  by 
General  Riley  until  the  loth  of  that  month."  But 
these  instructions  confirmed  in  every  respect  the 
course  which  General  Riley  had  previously  taken. 
For  in  accordance  with  them  the  boundaries  oi, 
the  State  of  California  should  coincide  with  th( 

*  The  President's  death,  on  ibr  9ih  o(  July,  «as  not  yd  kn( 
in  California. 
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of  the  California  country.  As  the  discussion  con* 
tinucd,  the  composite  character  of  the  convention 
was  more  and  more  displayed.  The  members 
from  Neu-  England  and  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union,  and  those  from  Virginia  and  the  more 
southern  slave  •  holding  States,  were  antagonistic 
and  almost  radical  in  their  notions;  but  members 
who  had  come  from  the  old  Middle  States,  like  the 
member  from  New  Jersey,  were  willing  to  com- 
promise all  differences  and  agree  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  text  of  the  constitution. 

A  Maryland  member  described  the  composite 
character  of  the  convention ;  there  were  South- 
cm  men  in  it  who  had  sacrificed  their  principles, 
believing  it  their  duty  to  avert  from  California 
that  curse  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their 
country  and  aggravated  day  by  day  by  the  theo- 
ries of  fanaticism.  They  had  cast  their  unanimous 
vote  against  the  institution  of  slavery  in  California. 
The  immigrants  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Louisiana,  who  were  rapidly  filling  up  the  country, 
were  equally  an.\ious  to  abolish  slavery.  If  the 
matters  under  discussion  had  been  questions  in- 
volving disputes  between  the  immigrants  from 
Louisiana.  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  other  slave- 
holding  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people 
from  the  North  on  the  other,  the  result  might 
have  been  different ;  but  all  the  delegates  met  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession.  In  their 
earnest  desire  to  avert  from  California  collisions 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  in  their  old  homes* 
they  had  forgotten   the  prejudices  of  education 
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and  early  association.  Ail  these  delegates  claimed 
to  settle  pending  questions  for  the  ])eople  of  Cali- 
fornia and  for  no  others;  therefore,  any  proviso 
leaving  uncertain  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State 
ought  to  be  rejected.  The  convention  ought  to 
settle  the  boundary  of  the  new  commonwealth  in 
a  way  such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  people 
whom  they  represented.  But  this  somewhat  ques- 
tionable analysis  of  the  scntimcDts  of  the  House 
seriously  disturbed  its  equanimity.  A  New  York 
member  at  once  arose  to  deny  the  intimation  that 
the  delegates  from  free-soil  States  were  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  by  advocating  the  inclusion 
of  the  whole  of  the  California  country  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Slate.  He  claimed  that  such  an 
advocacy  of  boundaries  was  not  an  advocacy  of  the 
proviso.  Such  advocacy  for  the  greater  boundaries 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  discussion 
of  the  slavery  question  in  the  convention,  but  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  that  question  as  a  fire- 
brand at  the  time  when  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia would  come  before  Congress.  The  Northern 
members  were  for  excluding  slavcr>-  from  Cali- 
fornia. With  this  sentiment  the  Southern  mem- 
bers had  unanimously  agreed.  It  was  to  prevent 
opposition  among  Northern  fanatics,  and  among 
Southerners  hypersensitive  on  Southern  rights, 
that  the  convention  ought  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  itself.  Certainly  no  Southern  man  who 
claimed  the  right  of  the  State  to  establish  its 
own  institutions  would  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  within  the  established  limits  of  the  State, 
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nor  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  fix  its  own  boun- 
daries. Calhoun  could  not  object  to  such  a  settle- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  new  Slate.  The  South 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  slaverj-  question  settled 
without  discussion,  For  it  knew  that  it  was  weaker 
in  numbers  than  the  North.  The  feelings  exist- 
ing in  the  North  could  not  be  eradicated.  The 
South  admitted  that  slavery  was  an  evil  entailed 
upon  it  and  difficult  tu  abolish.  Slavery  was  an 
institution  existing  among  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  each  State  should  sustain  its  own  institutions. 
Slavery  should  be  abolished, "  State  by  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  power  of 
the  people." 

In  spite  of  ever)'  effort  to  suppress  undue  agita- 
tion over  the  slavery  question  in  the  convention, 
excitement  grew  day  by  day.  The  gathering  was 
chiefly  composed  of  antislavery  men.  Of  these 
forty-eight  members,  two  were  from  Northern  Eu- 
rope, eight  from  California,  seventeen  from  slave. 
and  twenty-one  from  free-soil  Slates.*  All  the 
members  from  free-soil  States,  however,  though 
voting  against  the  admission  of  slavery  into  Cali- 
fornia, were  not  willing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  extend 
any  political  rights  to  free  persons  of  color.  In  the 
matter  of  the  extension  of  such  rights,  they  sided 
with  their  brethren  from  the  South.      But  their 

*  New  Yorlc.  lo:  California.  8;  MisKiuri.  y.  Louisiana.  4: 
Maf7tand.3;  MitSMchuseits, New  Jerwy.  Virginia,  i  each:  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Wiiconiin.  CvflRCCticut.  Qrcfcon 
Terrilorr.  Texas.  Scotland.  Fnuic«.  t  tach.  l^awyers.  I};  fann- 
tn.  1 1 :  mechanic*.  7;  engineers  (United  Sutea  Array  or  Navy). 
>:  navy.  1 :  laborer,  1. — Debate*,  pp.  47S-9. 
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prejudices  and  their  education  were  of  a  Northern 
cast.  Determined  from  the  day  when  the  conven- 
tion was  called  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from 
the  new  State,  they  were  necessarily  supporters  of 
the  principle  of  the  Wilmot  prosiso.  They  voted 
for  (he  exclusion  of  slavery.not  as  did  the  members 
from  Southern  States,  because  of  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  State  to  admit  or  to  exclude  slaverj*. 
but  because  they  believed  that  slavery  was  wrong. 
All  the  members  opposed  the  admission  of  persons 
of  color  to  the  State  on  selfish  economic  grounds. 
It  was  easy  for  some  of  the  Southern  members 
to  misconstrue  the  ideas  of  their  Northern  col- 
leagues, and  to  interpret  their  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  as  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  Southern  members 
were  really  entering  on  the  ground  of  squatter 
sovereignty;  the  Northern  members,  in  opposing 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  very  country  over 
which  it  was  sought  to  extend  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
opposed  slavery  not  because  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  proviso,  but  because  they  believed  that  sla- 
ver)* was  impolitic  and  immoral,  a  source  of  per- 
manent confusion,  an  evil  in  the  country.  'ITie 
Northern  members  were  frequently  accused  of 
supporting  the  Wilmot  proviso.  A  Virginia  mem- 
ber continued  the  accusation  by  maintaining  that 
these  members  in  refusing  to  allow  the  citizens 
of  the  Territory  to  forbid  or  to  permit  slavery 
were  supporting  that  doctrine.  He  declared. "  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  North  or  of  the  South, 
but  as  a  free  and  independent  Californian,"  that 
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he  would  vote  against  that  doctrine  •*  mentally  and 
physically  "  Were  the  people  of  California  to  go 
to  New  York,  and  not  only  ask  for  a  constitution, 
but  xsk  if  they  might  ix'rmit  or  exclude  slaver)-? 
The  people  of  California  were  free  and  indcjien- 
dcnt,  with  the  right  to  form  their  own  govern- 
ment. And  yet  many  of  the  members  had  as- 
serted that  the  convention  must  be  ruled  by  the 
North,  and  form  such  a  constitution  as  the  North 
would  accept. 

The  excitement  reached  its  greatest  height  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  when  the  vote  on  the 
boundary  question  was  taken.  By  a  majority  of 
seven  the  greater  boundary  was  preferred.  No 
sooner  was  the  vote  announced  than  members 
rose  to  their  feet  in  great  excitement,  and  amid 
much  confusion,  one  member,  declaring  that  the 
convention  had  done  enough  mischief,  moved  an 
adjournment  «>«■  die ;  another  shouted  his  protest 
against  the  vote,  exclaiming  that  the  thirty-nine 
thousand  immigrants  coming  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada  would  never  sanction  a  constitution  which 
included  Mormons.  There  were  cries  of  "Order!" 
"  Question !"  and  then  a  confusion  of  motions.  A 
resolution  adopted  on  the  preceding  Saturday  had 
made  this  Tuesday  the  day  of  final  adjournment. 
.■\mld  much  tumult  this  resolution  was  rescinded. 

On  reassembling  next  morning,  the  discussion 
of  the  boundary  was  at  once  resumed.  So  long 
as  its  settlement  was  identified  with  the  fate  of 
slaverj-  extension,  ever>'  pro-slaverj-  man  in  the 
convention  opposed   the  larger   boundary,  every 
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antislavcry  man  desired  that  the  boundary  of  the 
new  State  should  coincide  with  the  entire  Cali- 
fornia country.  The  course  of  events  in  the  next 
few  years  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion  now 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  that  the  fate  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  was  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  California.  The 
old  constitutional  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween a  commonwealth  and  the  United  States 
was  not  exhaustively  discussed  at  this  time;  it 
seemed  a  welt -settled  political  doctrine  En  1849 
that  an  American  commonwealth  was  sovereign 
and  independent  in  the  regulation  of  its  domestic 
institutions,  but  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  California  could  not  be  made  without  reckon- 
ing with  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  for  Cali- 
fornia had  been  acquired  at  the  common  expense 
of  all  the  people  of  the  land. 

Gwin  referred  to  this  when  he  said  that  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  had  been  bought  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  an  expense 
of  6£teen  million  dollars,  and  therefore  Congress 
was  clearly  entitled  to  determine  the  boundary 
of  the  State.     If  the  convention  should  make  too 
great  a  boundary,  Congress  might  admit  a  por-  _ 
tion  of  California,  and  organize  the  remainder  as  f 
a  Territorial  government.    The  old  compromise 
line  of  36"'  30'.  if  extended  westward,  would  divide 
the  California  country  into  areas  sufficient  to  form  j 
separate  States.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  B 
Nevada  this  line  signified  more  than  on  the  west- 
ern.    The  region  of  the  California  country  south 
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of  this  line  was  totally  unfit  for  slave  labor,  "being 
a  grazing  and  grape  country,  with  a  few  rich  val- 
leys and  extensive  arid  plains." 

It  seemed  as  If  the  people  of  California  at  this 
lime  were  hedged  about  by  many  limitations  not 
of  their  own  malcing — restrictions  which  liad  been 
imposed  upon  them  as  a  political  heritage  from 
the  Eastern  States.  So  long  as  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  was  in  a  Territorial  condition, 
with  few  inhabitants,  such  arbitrary-  lines  as  those 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  could  make  but  lit- 
tle difference  in  the  practical  operations  of  govern- 
ment; but  as  soon  as  portions  of  this  vabt  country 
were  61led  with  population,  and  especially  when  a 
population  suflicient  to  constitute  a  State  arrived 
almost  simultaneously  within  a  small  area,  as  was 
the  case  in  western  California,  all  the  evils  result- 
ing from  old  political  compromises  were  intensi- 
fied. The  spirit  of  compromise  was  in  the  air,  and 
the  common  preface  made  by  each  member  when 
he  arose  to  address  the  convention  was  that  he  had 
come  to  the  convention  *'  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  conciliation." 

A  Virginia  member,  declaring  that  to  institute 
a  government,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  over 
the  people  without  their  consent  was  a  violation  of 
the  very  principle  of  republican  government,  re- 
marked that  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  debate  on 
this  subject  between  Calhoun  and  Webster.*  Put- 
ting the  two  men  together,  he  said,  both  were  right. 


■  Calhoun's  speech  o(  Maicfa  4th ;  Wcbucr's  of  &Iarcb  7,  iSjo. 
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One  had  a  part  of  the  argument,  and  the  other 
made  out  the  remainder.  According  to  Webster,  fl 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  ex-  ™ 
tend  to  the  people  of  California.  If  this  was  true, 
then,  according  to  Calhoun,  there  was  no  power  ■ 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
for  Cali(oi*nia.  Calhoun  did  not  prove  that  Web- 
ster was  wrong;  he  had  simply  demonstrated  the 
impotcncy  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  Califor-  fl 
nia.  The  constitutional  objection  to  the  great- 
er eastern  boundary  was  the  want  of  power  in 
the  convention  to  extend  the  constitution  over 
the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  California 
country  without  their  consent.  A  member  frotn 
Rhode  Island,  lately  a  citizen  of  New  York,  at 
this  point  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  people  of  fl 
the  California  country  to  the  constitution  in  proc- 
ess of  formation.  The  South  had  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  people  of  a  State  were  the  sole 
judges  of  its  domestic  institutions.  The  conflict 
over  the  Wllmot  proviso  had  raged  on  this  is- 
sue. The  South  would,  therefore,  accept  whatever 
boundary  California  might  choose  to  make.  How 
would  it  be  with  the  North  ?  It  might  not  be  sat-  fl 
isfied  unless  the  entire  California  country  was  in- 
cluded within  the  boundary  of  the  new  Slate.  But 
North  and  South  would  not  join  issue  on  the 
question  of  the  boundary.  Neither  of  the  two 
great  parties  fought  over  this  issue  in  Congress. 
If  there  was  to  be  an  issue,  it  would  be  between 
the  North  and  the  people  of  California  them- 
selves.    The  North  would  ask  why  the  limits  of 
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the  State  were  not  extended  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains? California  would  reply  that  it  had  uo  right 
to  extend  a  constitution  over  a  people  who  had 
not  been  consulted  in  the  making  of  it,  and  that 
the  expense  of  administering  a  government  over 
so  great  an  area  would  be  too  great  to  be  borne. 
With  this  very  sufficient  reply,  the  North  would 
be  satisificd.  It  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  say 
that  the  new  constitution  should  be  rejected  and 
the  new  State  refused  admission  into  the  Union 
because  it  did  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  an 
unwilling  people.  Therefore,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
should  be  adopted  as  the  eastern  boundary  line, 
and  the  admission  of  the  State  would  conK  before 
Congress  as  a  question  easy  of  solution.  There 
could  be  no  issue  with  the  South ;  therefore  it 
was  only  nccessarj'  to  satisfy  the  North.  Even  if 
the  North  should  express  some  dissatisfaction,  it 
would  not  refuse  to  accept  the  new  State  when 
the  final  vote  came  to  be  taken.  California  would 
give  the  North  two  Senators  from  a  non -slave- 
holding  State:  that  addition  would  turn  the  scale 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates.  It  would  gi\-e 
the  North,  for  the  future,  the  command  of  the 
whole  slaver)*  question.  The  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  vast  desert  east  of  the  Sierra  Nev-ida  was 
merely  an  abstract  question.  A  great  portion  of 
the  territory  south  of  36"  30*,  and  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  was  an  uninhabitable 
desert.  Even  if  it  should  ever  become  a  densely 
populated  countt}'.  the  North  could  not  object  to 
the  admission  of  California,  and  the  consequent 
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strengthening  of  Northern  political  opiniuns. 
Nor  would  the  South  refuse  assent  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  admission  of  California  would  nut 
prevent  the  formation  of  other  States  south  of  the 
old  compromise  line.  The  utter  impracticabili* 
ty  of  introducing  slavery  into  the  arid  regions  oE 
the  California  country  precluded  the  idea  that  the 
South  would  labor  to  extend  slavery  there.  If 
that  region  was  ever  subdivided  into  Territories, 
these  would  be  erected  into  free  or  slave  States 
in  accordance  with  the  compromise  agreed  to  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties — that  the  people  of  the 
State  should  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  slavery.  On  this  subject  there 
was  no  division  of  opinion  between  the  people  of 
northern  and  southern  California.  If  Callforala 
was  divided,  and  the  southern  part  became  a  free 
State»  there  would  be  two  free  States  instead  of 
one.  By  insisting  upon  the  division,  the  South 
would  lose  more  than  it  would  gain. 

The  other  alternative  was  to  include  the  whole 
of  California,  leaving  the  exact  eastern  boundary 
to  be  set  later  by  Congress  and  by  the  Californian 
Legislature.  But  would  not  such  a  conclusion 
as  this — if  it  could  be  called  a  conclusion— be  like 
"  throwing  down  the  glove  between  the  two  great 
parties"?  It  would  raise  the  question, not  of  the 
admission  of  the  new  State,  but  of  slaver)'.  Should 
slavery  be  excluded,  forever  from  the  immense 
territory  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  only  from 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  State  of  California? 
To  insist  upon  the  greater  boundary  for  the  State, 
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thETciort.  wai^  rt  isavt  the  matter  of  the  admrs- 
aioTi  oi  Caiinrm:^  inio  the  Union  an  open  ques- 
tion. whiCT.  then  war-  sii^t  hope  of  setttinp.  The 
Soutij  wouid  fipir  is  batiicf  anriin  in  Conprcss. 
and  nr  thi  samt  rrround  on  which  tl  had  toupht 
tJieiTi  beiore.  Thoiutti  the  speaker  was  a  North- 
err,  man.  ht  had  lived  ir.  a  slave  State  suffioient- 
h-  long  tj.  witnis*  ihe  practical  evils  of  slaven,', 
and  XV  iea-r.  thai  n  was-  deemed  a  curse  bv  the 
filavt-hoider*.  -rhfrnse^'eA.  He  was  able  to  i;nder- 
stand  hpw  the  'CaiiijrDia  qucstjcn  '  wv-uid  apix-ar 
to  Soutfaerr  ■merrb;::^  in  Corjgrcss.  The  Srnith 
would  say  thai  iht  pec^ile  of  Caiift'imia  had  a  jxt- 
feet  right  ic>  txcjade  dax-en,'  from  their  own  d*'*- 
main,  bai  tliai  tber  had  no  right  to  forbid  it»>  in- 
troducticn  into  that  vast  tcrritorx-  between  Tcvas 
and  the  mountain*^  where  already  there  was  a 
population  of  nearly  forty  thousand  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  making  <^  the  constitution.  The 
adoption  of  the  definite  boundary,  with  a  reason- 
able extent  of  territory,  would  prcwnt  any  issue 
that  would  divide  the  North  and  South.  Neither 
decision  would  precipitate  a  conflict  in  Congress. 
Neither  the  South  nor  the  Nortli  would  yield. 

In  vain  did  members  cite  the  boundaries  as  laid 
down  in  the  old  Spanish  maps;  in  vain  diil  oth- 
ers cite  the  recollections  of  the  oldest  inhnhilnnts. 
Neither  the  Spanish  maps  nor  the  mi'nmrie'^  uf 
these  earnest  men  could  be  made  to  agn-e  with 
the  actual  topography  of  the  country.  There  were 
several  old  Spanish  maps,  but  llicse  did  not  agree 
with  one  another.  The  only  rnap  which  could  be 
n.— KB  jt; 
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safely  followed  was  the  official  map  drawn  by  John 
C.  Fremont,  and  already  printed  by  order  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Whatever  boun- 
daries might  be  demanded  by  members  of  the 
convention,  Congress  would  follow  Fremont's  map. 
The  boundary  agreed  upon  and  set  forth  in  the 
constitution,  with  some  change  of  language  made 
later  by  the  engrossing  committee,  was  adopted 
on  the  lolh  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  The  two 
remaining  days  of  the  convention  were  spent  in 
making  unimportant  revisions  in  some  portions 
of  the  constitution,  and  in  attempting  to  secure 
for  the  State  a  monopoly  of  its  gold  interests  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  seeking  this  mo- 
nopoly was  the  need  of  revenue.  Congress  had 
refused  to  establish  a  mint  on  the  coast,  and  a 
unit  of  measure  was  necessary  in  determining 
gold  values. 

Not  only  a  mint  was  needed,  but  also  an  assay 
office.  It  was  unsafe  to  leave  the  value  of  gold  to 
be  determined  by  a  fluctuating  market.  One  mem- 
ber declared  that  when  he  had  left  the  United 
States  two  years  before,  gold  was  worth  fifteen 
dollars  and  fort\*-five  cents  an  ounce,  in  Pana- 
ma  it  was  worth  nineteen  dollars;  in  Lima,  Peru, 
eighteen ;  and  at  Valparaiso,  seventeen  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents.  Something  should  be  done  to 
secure  uniformity  in  values.  If  the  mint  was  es- 
tablished, gold  pieces  would  be  of  uniform  stand- 
ard and  fineness,  and  opportunities  for  specula- 
tion and  counterfeiting  would  be  prevented.    But 
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should  the  mines  be  left  free  to  ever)"body?  One 
member  would  throw  them  open  to  all ;  another,  to 
the  American  population  only.  Europeans  would 
merely  extract  wealth  from  the  country  that  they 
might  carry  it  back  to  their  own.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent loss  to  the  State  by  this  action,  a  New  York 
member  proposed  to  ask  Congress  to  give  to  the 
people  of  California,  for  a  series  of  years,  or  for  so 
long  as  it  might  seem  expedient,  all  the  revenue 
which  might  be  derived  from  renting,  leasing,  or 
occupying  the  gold  placers.  If  a  miner  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  he  should  pay  a  month- 
ly fee  of  five  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  California 
for  the  privilege  of  mining.  But  this  proposition 
was  an  old  foe  under  a  new  guise.  The  land  ci. 
California  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  not  do  to  prescribe  conditions 
for  its  use  which  would  discriminate  against  Amer- 
icans, whether  native-bom  or  naturalized.  This 
was  the  last  effort  in  the  convention  to  establish 
in  California  any  monopoly,  whether  of  race,  of  ter- 
ritory, or  of  franchise. 

On  the  1 1  th.  Gwin  reported  a  generous  ordi- 
nance, making  appropriations  of  public  land  for 
the  support  of  a  system  of  common  schools  and 
for  a  university.  One  section  of  land  for  every 
quarter  township  of  the  public  lands  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
and  sevcnt)'-two  sections  for  the  use  and  support 
of  a  university.  In  addition  to  this  there  should 
be  a  grant  of  half  a  million  acres  of  unappro* 
priatcd  lands,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  income  to 
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be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  lying 
within  the  State  sold  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  The  educational  provisions  made 
at  tlie  time  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Florida,  Ar* 
kansas,  and  Michigan  were  cited  as  precedents 
for  like  generous  appropriations  in  California. 

In  their  address  to  the  people  of  California  the 
delegates  referred  to  their  birth  in  different  climes, 
to  their  coming  from  different  States;  how  that. 
educated  with  predilections  for  peculiar  institu- 
tions, laws,  and  custonis,  they  had  been  imbued 
with  local  feelings.  The  boundary  established  for 
the  State  was  thought  to  be  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  great  natural  landmarks,  such  as  would 
bring  into  union  all  that  part  of  the  population 
of  the  California  country  who  were  identified  by 
common  interests,  wants,  and  dependence.  No 
portion  of  the  territory  was  included  whose  in- 
habitants were  not  legitimately  represented  in  the 
convention.  In  resolving  unanimously  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  State,  the  great  principle  had 
been  maintained  "that  to  the  people  of  each  State 
and  Territory  alone  belongs  the  right  to  establish 
such  municipal  regulations  and  to  decide  such 
questions  as  affect  their  own  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness."  With  evident  pride,  reference 
was  made  to  the  ample  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 
California  became  a  State  under  peculiar  circum. 
stances,  "  with  an  unexampled  increase  of  popu- 
lation, coming  from  every  part  of  the  world,  speak* 
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ing  various  languages,  and  imbued  with  different 
feelings  and  prejudices."  No  form  of  government. 
no  system  of  laws,  could  be  expected  to  meet  with 
immediate  and  unanimous  assent  Many  of  the 
population  were  natives  of  Spain,  or  Californians 
who  had  voluntarily  relinquished  the  rights  of 
Mexicans  to  enjoy  those  of  American  citizens. 
Long  accustomed  to  a  different  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  regard  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  s&  interwoven  with  ancient  usages  and 
customs,  they  might  not  at  once  see  the  advantage 
of  the  pro|X>si:d  new  govenmient  *'  Hut,"  conclud- 
ed the  address,  "while  all  Europe  is  agitated  with 
convulsive  efforts  of  nations  battling  for  libert}'," 
the  people  of  California  had  established  political 
institutions,  and  had  organized  a  government 
which  might  become  a  model  "for  every  people 
who  would  hold  themselves  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent.*'* 

With  the  admission  of  California  closes  the 
account  of  the  formulation  of  government  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  Union  at  the  close  of  the 

*T>»c  constitution  wu  ratified  on  th«  tjih  o/  November. 
1S49;  ilic  vcne  WAS  i3.a&i  (or  and  81  ■  agatnit  it.  Of  thnc  vutcs, 
to,joo  were  cast  by  Americans:  \yxt  by  native  Califoroians.  In 
their  memorial  to  Con^tm.  o(  March  is.  18^  the  Senaion  and 
KcprescniatJvcs  elect  from  the  State  dcclnrvd  thai  not  one  o{ 
thotc  vnte«  was  that  nf  a  foreigner,  but  that  from  iwctw  hun> 
dred  to  fifteen  hundred  votes  were  blanks,  in  consc(|itrnce  ol  the 
failure  of  the  printer  to  place  the  wurd»"forthcconatitution"at 
the  bead  of  the  haltoia.  "  The  truih  b."  declared  the  memorial. 
"thai  no  political  rrsiili  in  the  history  of  any  nailon  Is  more 
surely  the  honest  expression  of  publk  opinion  founded  In  rea- 
son, rcficction.  and  deliberate  jud|^ent."  than  this  ratificatioo 
of  their  constuution  by  the  people  of  California. 
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first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  civil 
processes  which  these  four  commonwealths  dis- 
play at  this  time  are  doubtless  analogous  to  those 
in  other  commonweaUhs  whenever  the  constitu- 
ency has  changed  the  constitutional  oi^anization. 
The  process  is  practically  continuous  in  America; 
For  constitutional  reorganization  is  constantly  de- 
manded, and  almost  constantly  going  on.  The 
continuity  becomes  evident  as  the  commonwealths 
increase  in  number.  If  some  details  seem  to  be 
ovcrexploited  in  the  account,  let  us  remember 
that  obscure  organs  have  important  functions,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  State  consists  in  our 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  its  organization  and 
its  administration.  Our  country  has  passed  rapid* 
ly  into  civil  perspective,  and  the  heterogeneity 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  its  principal 
characteristic,  passes  into  homogeneity  as  vve  be- 
come familiar  with  the  processes  in  our  civil  evolu- 
tion. There  seems  a  strange  waste  of  details  in 
democracy,  but  the  processes,  which  seem  to  be 
only  incidents,  are  later  discovered  to  be  essential 
to  the  evolution  of  government. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  the  mind  again  and 
again,  as  these  processes  have  been  unfolded,  that 
the  base  of  civil  operation  in  this  country  is  a 
constituency  of  human  beings,  which  from  time  to 
time  arc  more  or  less  arbitrarily  set  off  into  dif- 
ferent, and  often  into  antagonistic,  classes.  The 
large  division  thus  far  has  been  into  slave  and 
free.  The  enslaved  are  grouped  with  the  free  ne- 
groes  in   most  of  the  commonwealths,  and  the 
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two  are  subjected  to  the  same  constitutional  pro- 
visions, the  same  laws,  the  same  social  discrimina- 
tion. The  startling  exception  inaugxtratcd  by  the 
State  of  New  York  In  iSzi,*  when  the  free  black 
was  given  the  right  to  vote — though  under  hard- 
er conditions  than  that  right  implied  in  the  case 
of  white  men — was  an  attack  upon  slavery  which 
could  never  be  successfully  repelled.  From  the 
time  it  was  made  dates  the  decay  of  slavery  in 
America,  because  its  stronghold  had  been  seized 
— the  commonwealth  itself,  which,  by  the  axioms 
of  slavery,  had  exclusive  control  over  the  institu- 
tion. The  national  government  ultimately  took  up, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
monwealths, carried  on  the  war  against  slavery, 
making  national  that  which  at  first  was  only  State 
action.  The  Union  proved  indestructible  because 
the  States  are  indestructible.  Had  not  the  idea 
of  interstate  rights  of  citizenship,  dictated  by  eco- 
nomic necessities,  lain  at  the  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican government,  the  epoch-making  act  of  New 
York  would  have  been  limited  in  its  operation 
and  effects  to  that  commonwealth. 

The  free  group  was  subdivided,  somewhat  like 
the  slave,  into  a  more  and  into  a  less  favored 
class — into  a  class  that  possessed  civil  and  politi* 
cal  privileges,  and  into  another  which  possessed 
civil  privileges  only.  The  political  estate,  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  time  of  the  Missou- 
ri Compromise,  was  not  one  in  common.     Many 
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feudal  traces  remained.  There  were  white  men 
who  voted;  there  were  other  white  men  to  whom 
the  suffrage  was  denied.  Yet  all  of  the  free  class 
were  under  constitutions  and  laws,  which,  in  their 
intent  and  operation,  plainly  classed  freemen  in  a 
group  wholly  distinct  from  the  compound  group 
of  slaves  and  free  negroes.  The  civil  process  go- 
ing  on  in  the  country  included  all  classes,  free  and 
slave,  and  tended,  though  slowly,  to  bring  all  into 
a  constituency  politically  homogeneous.  Not  only 
was  the  tendency  to  make  all  negroes  alike  in  civil 
status,  but  also  to  make  all  white  men  alike.  The 
process  was  worked  out  first  for  whites,  and,  be- 
fore 1850,  manhood  suffrage  prevailed  for  whites 
throughout  the  country.  What  exceptions,  of  a 
local  character,  remained,  were  the  objects  of  in- 
cessant attack,  as  in  Rhode  Island  in  1S42.  The 
details  recorded  in  the  civil  affairs  of  Louisiana. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  California  merge  into 
civil  and  social  organization  when  understood  in 
their  application  to  the  growth  of  a  constituency. 
If  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  citizen  —  who  some- 
times is  only  an  inhabitant  —  and  follow  him 
through  al)  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  in  this 
countr)'.  we  shall  have  clearer  notions  of  what 
constitutions  of  government  mean.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  persons,  though  things  often  obscure 
them.  Constitutions  and  laws  and  the  machinery 
of  administration  exist  for  persons.  The  civil  proc- 
ess is  of  the  government  of  persons.  This  funda- 
mental kept  in  mind,  the  process  becomes  clear. 
But  from  iSoo  to  1S50  many  States  rcorgan- 
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ized,  or  for  the  first  time  (ormulated,  their  civi!  in- 
stitutiuns.  Doubtless  the  four  who$<:  procedure 
is  given  in  detail  illustrate  and  typify  the  other 
twenty-seven.  To  what  extent  this  is  true  can 
best  be  known  by  comparison.  A  portion  of  that 
comparison  has  already  been  drawn  in  the  preced- 
ing volume,  in  the  chapters  entitled  "The  Form 
of  Democracy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"*  "The 
First  Organization  of  Government  in  the  States,"t 
and  "The  Constitutional  lilcments."t  It  remains 
now  to  complete  the  comparison  by  tracing  the 
growth  of  our  institutions  generally  from  1800  to 
1850.  The  chapters  on  Louisiana.  Kentucky.  Mich- 
igan.and  California  present  the  methods  by  which 
an  American  constituency  enters  upon  the  work  of 
civil  organization  and  carries  it  through.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  general  character  of  this  process, 
and  remembering  that  each  American  constitution 
is  produced  in  a  like  manner,  let  us  now  en  ter  upon 
an  examination  of  the  constitutional  changes  which 
distinguish  our  country  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centur)'.  Much  will  be  said  of  legisla- 
tors, Governors,  and  judges,  of  corporations  and 
constitutional  limitations.  Much  appears  that  may 
seem  irrelevant,  obscure,  perhaps  unimportant. 
But  the  main  theme  is  the  citizen — his  rights, 
privileges,  and  activities.  Itehind  this  constitu- 
ency of  men  is  a  constituency  of  ideas.  Ethnic 
and  ethical  forces  are  at  work  shaping  our  insti- 
tutions.   A  composite  people  is  In  process  of  be- 
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coming  homogeneous  and  creative.  Through  all 
this  thought  and  action  runs  the  cheering  per- 
sonification of  that  altruism  which,  in  the  final  test, 
will  be  found  to  distinguish  American  civil  insti- 
tutions. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A   HALF- CENTURY   OF   CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES 

Bills  of  rights  may  be  called  survivals  in  con- 
stitutional government*     They  respond  at  last  to 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing  are  the  State  constitutions  and  laws,  1800-1850,  and  the 
proceedings  of  conventions  during  this  period,  (See  Vol.  i.. 
pp.  29-32.  notes): 

New  York,  1801. — Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Begun  and  Held  at  the  City  of  Albany,  on  the  I3tb 
day  of  October,  1801,  Albany:  Printed  by  John  Barber,  Printer 
to  the  Convention,  HDCCCI,  43  pp. 

Ohio.  1803.— Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Begun  and  Held  at 
Chillicothe,  on  Monday,  the  first  Day  of  November,  A.D..  1803, 
and  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  twenty-seventh. 
Published  by  Authority.  Columbus:  George  Nashee,  State 
Printer,  1837,  43  pp.  Also  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
ury  of  State  of  Ohio.  1876,  pp.  35-74. 

Connecticut,  1818. — Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Connecticut.  Held  at  Hartford  in  1818.  Printed  by  order  of 
the  Legislature.  Hartford :  Case.  Lockwood  &  Brainard,  Printers, 
1873,  121  pp.  Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of  Con- 
necticut, 1639-1818.  Particularly  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Movement  which  resulted  in  the  Convention  of  1818  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Present  Constitution:  by  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull. Hartford:  Brown  ft  Gross,  1873,  60  pp.  The  Connecticut 
constitution  of  1818  (Hartford,  August  3oth  to  September  i6th) 
was  made  by  two  hundred  and  one  deflates.  John  Treadwell 
served  as  Governor,  1809-1811 ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  1818-1837;  Gi- 
deon Tomlinson,  1827-1831.  William  Bristol  and  Pierpont  Ed- 
wards were  appointed  United  States  district  judges ;  Stephen  M. 
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changes  in  the  State.  Every  item  is  a  condensed 
chapter  on  civil  polity.  Sometimes  they  conlaiD 
only  temporary  provisions,  but  at  the  time  of  their 
incorporation  in   a  constitution  these  were  sup- 

Mitchcll.  Kaihiin  Smith.  James  Lanmitn.  and  Gideon  Tomlinson. 
as  United  States  iKnators:  thincco  others  became  members  of 
CongrcM. 

Maine.  1810.— See  Vol.  i.,  p.  353,  note. 

Massacliusetts.  1831.— See  Vol.  i.,  pp-  16a  =03.  notes. 

New  York,  igai.— Report  of  the  IJebates  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Convention  u(  the  Slate  of  New  York  ;  Ikld  ax  the  Capitol, 
in  the  City  of  Albany,  on  the  28ih  Day  of  AuRust,  iSii.  By 
L-  H.  Qafke.  New  S'ork:  J,  Seymour.  49  John  Street.  Novem- 
ber. iSai.  367  pp.  The  s.iine  convention,  reported  by  N,  H. 
Carter  and  \V.  L.  Stone.  Albany.  E.  &  E.  Horsford.  tSji. 
703  pp.    Journal  of  same.     Albany:   Contine  ft  Leake.  1831. 

5&i4-xii-  pp. 

Vii^inia,  1839-1830.— Sec  Vol.  i„  p.  405.  note. 

Dclairarc.  1831. — Journal  of  Convention  of  Delaware,  held 
Nov*embcr 8  to  Decembers,  1S31.  Wilmington:  119  pp.  Journal 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Wilmintcion  :  44  pp.  Debates 
of  this  Convention  (reported  by  VV.  M.  Gouge).  Wilmington: 
iJtji.  J67  pp. 

Tennessee.  1834. — Journal  of  the  ConsiEtutional  Convention  ol 
Tennessee,  held  May  19  to  August  30.  [834.  Nashville:  1834. 
41 J  pp.  "In  the  ordinanee  paned  by  the  Con%-ention.cnllingfor 
a  vote  upon  the  new  constitution,  it  was  provided  that  no  one 
Kliould  vote  cxcctA  luch  as  were  Included  In  the  first  section  of  the 
fourth  article  as  amended.  The  cUcci  of  this  was  to  dislranchiae 
free  nq^roes  before  the  adoption  of  the  ocw  constitution.  The 
free  ne|;roc4  would  have  opposed  the  const  it  ui  ion.  The  scheme 
was  original,  praaical.  and  efTective."— Caldwell's  CmuiUmUoiuU 
Hitlory  of  TtHHfistf,  p.  144. 

North  Carolina.  1835. — See  Vol.  L,pp.  294,  316,  notes. 

MIcfaigan.  iSjs— Sec  Vol.  I.,  318.  note. 

Pennsylvania.  1838.— Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Conven- 
Lion  of  the  Cnm mo n wealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  propu«e  Amend- 
menu  to  the  Constitution.  Commenced  and  held  at  Harrisburg. 
on  the  second  day  of  May.  1837.  Reported  by  John  Agg. 
Printed  by  Pucker.  Barirtt  ft  Parko;  Ke/iivtK  Office.  Horria- 
buix :  j8j7.  ij  vols.    Journal  of  same.     Harrisburg :    Priotcd  by 
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posed  to  bt  of  permanent  interest  The  eighteenth- 
century  constitutions  were  general  in  character  and 
usually  short.  Democracy,  which  relies  on  laws 
rather  than  men,  greatly  changed  the  old  instru- 

Tbompwn  ft  Dark.  1837.  i  vols..  853  pp.,  71$  pp-  Minutes  of 
tIic  Cuintnittce  uf  tlic  Whole.     HarrblMtrK :  1837. 1S6  pp. 

Georfjia.  1839. — Journal  of  ih«  Convention  to  Reduce  and 
Equaliic  llic  RcprcsetitBtkm  of  the  General  Aeacmbiy  o(  the 
Sutc  of  Georgia  Assembled  in  MlllcdKcvillc.  on  thc6<h  Day  of 
May.  E^hteen  Hundred  and  Thirty-Rine.  Published  by  Au- 
thority.    MilledKCvillc:  P.  L  Robin«on,Stat«  Printer.  1839.74  pp. 

Rhode  Island.  1S42.— Journal  o(  the  Convention  Assembled  to 
frame  a  Constitution  Tor  the  Sute  ol  Rhrxle  lUand  at  Nenrpon. 
September  rs.  1843.  Printed  by  order  ol  the  Hou«e  o(  Repre- 
8CnLaii\-cs,  at  its  January  Session,  |8>9.  Providence:  Knowlcs, 
Anthony  A  Co..  Slate  Phnien.  1859^  69  pp.  See  also  Vol.  i., 
p.  401.  noic. 

New  Jersey.  1644. — Journal  of  the  ProceedinKS  ol  the  Conven- 
tion to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  Begun  at  Trenton  on  the  lourteenih  day  o(  May, 
A.D.  1844.  and  Continued  to  the  iventy-ninth  day  of  June,  A.D. 
■  &44.     Trenton:  Franklin  S.  Mills.  1844.  197  pp. 

Texas.  1845.— VoL  1.,  p.  344.  note. 

Louiaiuia.  184;.— See  Vol.  i^  p.  400.  note. 

Iowa.  184(1. "See  Vol.  i..  p.  343.  note. 

New  York,  i846.~Manual  for  the  u»e  of  the  Convention  to 
Revise  the  Conuitution  of  the  State  of  Nei*  York,  Convened 
at  Albany,  June  1. 1846.  Prepared  Pursuant  to  order  of  the  Con- 
vention, by  the  Secretaries,  under  Supervision  of  a  Select  Cotnmiv 
tee.  New  York:  Walker  A  Cmighead.  114  Fulton  Street,  1846, 
371  pp.  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  New  York  Sute  Con- 
vention (or  ibc  Revision  of  ilie  Constitutton.  By  S.  Croswcll 
and  R.  Sutton.  Reporters  for  the  Argtu.  Printed  at  the  office  o( 
the  Albany  A^us.-  1S46.  948  pp  Tbc  same  convention  reported 
b>-  William  G  Bishop  and  William  H.  Atirec.  Albany :  Printed 
at  the  office  of  the  Et^**iJf>^  Alias.  1846.  1143  pp.  Journal  of 
Mine.   Albany :  Cairoll  A  Cw>k.  Printen  to  the  Convention,  i$46, 

1648  PP- 

ininoia.  1847. — Journal  ol  the  Convention  assembled  at  Spring, 
field,  June  7.  1847,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tbc  Sute  of  lUinoia.  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  tbc 
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merits  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  became  more  lite  laws  and  less  like 
the  constitutions  with  which  the  commonwealths 
began.  The  change  was  twofold,  conforming  to 
the  dual  development  of  the  country,  North  and 
South.  The  Northern  zone  was  a  greater  New 
England,  New  York, and  Pennsylvania;  the  South- 
Call  of  a  Convention,"  approved.  February  ao.  i&t?.  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  Altering.  Amending,  or  Rcvisinjt  the  ConaUtution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Published  by  Aulborily  of  ibc  Convention. 
Springfield:  LanphierA  Walker.  Printers.  1847.  593  ppi 

Wisconsin.  1847,— See  Vol,  i.,  p.  345.  now. 

Kentucky.  i84<>-i8so.— Vol.  ii,.  p.  i.  note. 

CslilorJiia,  t84.$»-tSsoL — Vol,  i.,  p.  3461  note, 

Michigan,  1850.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  183.  note- 
Maryland.  iSjo. — Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Marylac 
Reform  Convention  to  Revise  the  State  Constilution.  10  ichi 
are  prefixed  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  as  Adopted, 
Published  by  Order  of  tlie  Convention,  i  \-«l»,  Annapolis :  Will- 
iam M'Kcir.  OfHcial  Piinccr.  iSjt.  550  pp..  890  pp.  Proceedings 
[Journal]  of  same.  Annapolis,  Riley  &  Davis,  Ptinlera,  1850^ 
89s  PP.+8+36  pp. 

Vermont.  1820-1850.— Journals  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  Vermont.  1822,  1838,  1836.  1S43.  iSja  Printed  at  Xlont- 
pelier,  St.  Albans,  Ro)'alton.  and  Burlington.  Journals  of  the 
Council  of  Censors.  1820.  1S31.  1S17.  1834,  1841.  rSj3.  1848.  1849. 
I*rinted  at  Danville.  Middlcbury.  Burlington,  and  Montpelier. 

Indiana.  i8;o-iS;t.— Report  of  The  Debates  and  Proceed  ingsol 
the  Convention  for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Sui< 
of  Indiana.  1850.     H.    Fowicr.  Official  Reporter,  A.  H.  BrowaJ 
Printer  to  the  Convention.  3  vols.     Indianapolis.  Indiana.  185 
i-lo<»S.  1009-2007  VP-    Jouniul  of  same.  to8;  pp.     Indianapolis' 
1851. 

Ohia  1850-1851.— Report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedingn  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  1850-1851.  Columbus:  S  Mcdary.  Printer  lo  the  Con- 
vention.  1851.  2  vols..  751.  897  pp. 

New  Hampshire.  1850-1851.— The  Proceedings  and  Debates  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Convention,  November  6.  1850.  to  January 
3.  i8$i,  are  preserved  in  the  Concord  Daify  Patriot  of  that  Utne; 
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ern  zone,  a  greater  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Two  streams  of  humanity  were  pouring  over  the 
country,  and  the  Northern  stream  was  swelled  by 
European  tributaries.  The  Southern  stream  was 
American  in  origin,  and  but  slightly  increased  by 
any  foreign  tributary.  Climate  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  this — neither  was  it  the  soil  nor  the  loca- 
tion of  ports  of  entr)'.  The  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
Hannibal  was  Rome;  the  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
immigration  into  the  South  and  Southwest  was  sla- 
very. After  1835,  European  immigration  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  it  gave 
the  balance  of  political  power  to  the  people  of  the 
North.*  All  this  time  the  Southern  States  active- 
ly excluded  foreign  immigration,  and  did  not  wel- 
come migration  from  the  North.  In  consequence, 
the  ratio  of  population  between  the  two  sections 
was  gradually  becoming  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
North,  t  This  and  other  contrasts  were  discussed 
in  the  Kentucky  convention  of  1849.J    The  South 

*  From  iSjt  lo  iS4a  S99t  135  European  immigranu  arrived: 
(roRi  1841  to  185a  I7IJ.2SI.  In  18^  tl»ere  were  13  free  and 
13  ctavc  State*,  the  House  of  Representative*  consisting  of  141 
member*  from  free  States  and  100  from  slave.  In  1S48,  the  30 
Suies  wen  equally  divided  between  free-soil  and  slave-»oil ;  the 
HouM  consisted  of  139  Riembers  from  free  States  and  91  (rom 
ilave  States.  In  1853  there  were  16  free  Siatea  and  1;  slave 
States,  the  Hou«e  consisting  of  144  inenit>ers  from  tbe  former 
and  90  from  the  tatter. 

t  In  1800  the  population  of  the  free  States  was  jjESi,6t&,  of 
the  slave  Suics  3,611.316:  in  1810  the  population  of  the  free 
Stales  ira*  ;,isi.373.  of  tlie  slave  Suies  4.485,819;  in  iSjothe 
population  of  the  free  States  was  I3,;9948S.  of  tbe  alave  States 
9>*53.997- 

;  See  ChapL  vL 
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realized  that  it  wa£  falling  behind  in  wealth  and 
population.  Its  consciousness  of  the  fact  counted 
as  a  reason  lor  a  separate  slave  empire  stretch* 
iiig  into  the  tropics.  Many  men  of  the  South  did 
not  indulge  in  the  dream.  More  cherbhed  the  H 
vision  and  worked  for  its  realization  a.*^  Cathoun 
saw  it.  His  celebrated  letter  to  King,  our  Minister  ^ 
to  France  in  1S44,  gives  the  vision  in  full.  After  H 
all  has  been  said  and  written,  there  will  remain 
one  brief  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
Union  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 
It  must  become  all  the  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
While  the  Union  increased  from  sixteen  to 
thirty*oiie  States,  thirty-two  new  constitutions  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  amendments  were  adopted. 
Of  these  constitutions,  nineteen  were  by  Northern 
States.*  They  all  fall  under  the  general  law  of 
migration.  When  people  move,  they  carrj*  their 
ideas  with  them,  and  none  more  tenaciously  than 
their  notions  of  politics  and  religion.  Habits  of 
speech  and  of  dress,  social  customs,  styles  of  arch- 
itecture, business  methods — all  these  may  change, 
yet  some  only  slightly.  Not  so  with  religion  and 
political  institutions  in  a  land  where  change  of 
habitation  has  not  been  followed  by  persecutioa. 

*  Maine,  iSso;  Rhode  Island,  1&4.1:  Connecticut.  1S18;  Mew 
York,  l8it.  1846;  New  Jeniey,  1844;  Pennsylviuiia.  tSjS;  Ohio. 
i&>2.  i8;o:  [nduna.  1816;  Illinois.  1818.  1648:  Micbtgan.  1837. 
iSjo;  Wisconsin.  1848:  Iowa.  1846:  Califoroia.  1850:  Mas«acbu- 
ftctia  (revised  in  part).  iSao;  DelatraTC.  1831 :  Virginia,  1839^ 
i8{o:  Kentucky,  1850;  Tennessee.  1834:  Loubiana.  1812.  1S45: 
MiKsissippt.  t8t7.  1833;  Alabama.  1819:  Missouri,  iSli:  Ark;insas, 
1836:  Ftorida.  184$:  Texas.  1845. 
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The  man  who  favored  education,  internal  improve- 
ments, responsible  banking,  town-meetings,  and 
elective  offices  in  New  England  and  New  York, 
Invariably  favored  them  when  he  migrated  to 
Michigan  or  Illinois,  to  Iowa  or  California.  He 
who  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  or  Kentucky  opposed 
emancipation,  township  government,  free  schools, 
internal  improvement,  and  manufactures,  opposed 
them  in  Florida,  in  Arkansas,  in  Texas,  and  in 
California.  Stripped  of  non-essentials,  such  as 
variations  in  salaries,  terms,  and  titles,  the  com- 
monwealth governments  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia were  much  alike,  and  of  the  New  York  type. 
Those  from  Virginia  to  Florida  were  also  much 
alike,  and  of  the  Kentucky  type.  California  was 
a  composite ;  not  so  much  in  the  letter  of  Its  con- 
stitution as  in  its  spirit  and  practical  adminlstra. 
tion.  But  even  in  these  it  leaned  to  the  North 
rather  than  to  the  South,  because  the  South  lacked 
men.  Its  Institutions  kept  out  population,  and  at 
last  population  abolished  its  chief  Institution.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  grinding  necessity— not  of 
arms,  but  of  ideas.  Political  institutions  may  be 
called  ideas  gone  to  seed. 

During  this  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  not  many  changes  in  the  bills  of  rights. 
The  period  was  too  short,  and,  moreover,  most  of 
the  changes  that  distinguish  the  bills  of  rights  of 
toKlay  from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
made  after  i860.  However,  the  few  changes  from 
iSoo  to  1S50  were  significant.  The  right  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  and  the  right  to  prohibit 
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slavery — the  latter  the  Ordinance  of  1 787  in  brief — 
were  now  claimed  as  civil  rights,  and  were  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  constitutions,  especially 
those  west  of  PennsyK-ania.  The  ordinance  had 
proved  to  be  epoch-making,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  hastening  the  issue  between  slaveocracy  and 
free  democracy.  Sanguinary  laws  were  disappear- 
ing from  the  statute-books,  and  Penn's  principle 
was  appearing  in  the  declaration — that  "  the  true 
design  of  all  punishments  is  to  reform,  not  Co  ex. 
terminate,  mankind."  The  reform  included  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  for  debt.  This  had  grad- 
ually evolved  from  sentiment  into  laws,  and  from 
laws  into  a  provision  in  the  bill  of  rights.*  At 
first,  the  law  applied  only  to  women.  The  strug. 
gle  for  existence  compelled  people  to  cherish 
and  support  public  schools,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  world  heard  of  the  right  to  education — or,  as 
sometimes  slated,  to  equal  educational  privileges. 
Congress  intensified  the  zeal  for  schools  in  its  mu- 
Dificcnt  grants  of  public  lands  for  their  support. 

The  importance  of  a  single  word  in  a  constitu* 
tion  was  well  illustrated  by  the  word  "  property  " 
in  the  first  constitution  of  Louisiana.t     On  its 


■  Ohio  constituiion  of  i&oi  (bill  of  rights).  Art.  viii..  Sees. 

u.  15 

t  The  Louisiana  con»lttution  of  iSta  {New  Orleans,  Novom- 
ber,  1811.  to  January  22,  iSli)  was  made  by  fony-onc  delegate*. 
Four  became  United  Slates  Senators— J.  N.  Hcstrchan.  James 
Brown.  Henry  Johnson.  A.  J.  Porter,  P.  E.  Bossier  became  a 
member  o(  Congress.  Three  were  Presidential  Electors.  S.  Heiri- 
■R.  iSij :  P.  Bossier.  1829 ;  P.  E.  Bossier.  1837.  The  list  of  dcle- 
gutes  is  giveo  in  the  revised  statutes  of  Louisiana,  1856. 
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interpretation  turned  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Union.*  Other  laws  than  those  abolishing  impris- 
onment for  debt  were  incorporated  into  constitu* 
tional  provisions.  Public  servants  were  declared 
to  be  subject  to  investigation ;  the  truth  could  be 
given  in  evidence, and  the  common-law  maxim  was 
abolished — the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
iibcLt 

tt  cannot  be  said  that  our  constitutions  of  gov 
ernraenl  as  they  overspread  the  country  became 
less  religious  than  in  the  early  days,  but  the  per- 
sistency of  colonial  ecctesiasticism  fell  away,  and 
the  new  constitutions  one  by  one  ceased  to  pro- 
vide for  the  union  of  church  and  State,  or  for 
the  support  of  churches  by  taxation.  Religion  be- 
came a  voluntarj-  institution.  It  lost  in  ceremony, 
but  it  gained  in  spirit.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  the  change  going  on  was  the  less  frequent  ref- 
erence to  the  Deity  in  the  constitutions.  If  there 
was  less  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  there 
was  more  to  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

A  new  constitution  is  usually  the  response  to 
long  and  continued  public  agitation.  Thus  after 
a  war  or  a  great  panic,  there  is  invariably  a  crop 
of  new  constitutions.  Laws  grow  until  tliev  choke 
up  the  conduits  of  the  Stale;  then  public  pa- 
tience ceases;  a  new  system  of  political  drainage 
is  designed  and  sometimes  adopted.  The  finan- 
cial troubles  growing  out  of  speculation  in  land, 
the  rage  for  internal  improvements,  banks,  and  fiat 

•  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  x. 

t  See  Indtium  Convsniion  Dvbttus,  1150^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  13S9. 
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money,  from  1820  to  1837,  were  the  primary  causes 
of  most  of  the  constitutions  for  the  next  twenty- 
years.  In  these  an  effort  was  made  to  protect  the 
State  from  its  Legislature,  its  Governor,  its  judges, 
and  its  administrative  officials. 

Religious  and  property  qualifications  distinguish 
the  earlier  plans  of  the  State  governments.  liecausc 
they  were  undemocratic  and  discriminated  against 
white  men,  they  were  speedily  attached  by  the  re- 
formers, and  most  of  them  had  disappeared  by 
1S50.*  Usually  they  were  abolished  by  law.  but 
their  ultimate  fate  was  written  in  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  first  in  Mississippi  in  i832.t 

Though  slavery  was  the  under-current  all  these 
years,  it  was  always  briefly  treated  in  a  constitu- 
tion. One  must  turn  to  the  black  code  to  under- 
stand it.  Not  until  i840wasit  abolished  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  most  of  the  Northern  States,  though 
already  abolished  by  their  laws.     Yet  its  abolition 

'  I'l-opcny  qualilications  were  aboliihed  as  follows;  In  Ver- 
mont, act  of  November  la.  184a:  religious  teats,  Rhode  Islanrt. 
iict  of  January  19^  18181  Jews  vrcrc  given  the  same  religious  rigbts 
as  other  sects  in  Connecticut,  act  of  June  6.  1843;  propcMiiion  to 
abolish  property  qualitication  In  New  York,  act  of  May  14.  1845: 
property  qualification  for  jurors  abolished.  Delaware.  J.-inuary  17. 
1832 :  for  electors.  MiiryUnd,  iSio ;  tlie  ualh  of  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punistiments  sutistituicd.  in  tfie  case  of 
Jews,  for  that  in  the  Chrintan  religion,  Maryland.  February  36. 
1825.  January  %.  1836. 

t  The  Mississippi  constitution  of  1833  (Js^lcson.  September  10 
to  October  36)  was  the  worlc  of  lony-scven  delegates.  Two  be- 
came Governors  of  the  Sute— C.  Lynch  (l83S-i83;K  J-  .\.  Quitman 
<l8so-l8$i);  three,  Congressincn— J.  A.  Quitman.  D.  Uirkson.  J. 
Block.  Qiiitmnn  was  a  Hr<.-«ldential  Elector  in  1841;.  The  list 
o(  dclcfjatci  was  obtained  from  Llic  Secretary  of  Slate  tot  Miostt- 
»ippi. 
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must  be  taken  literally.  The  Northern  States,  as 
a  section,  were  not  much  friendlier  to  free  blacks 
than  to  slaves.*  Abolition  sentiment  was  some- 
what vicarious  in  these  days.  Some  humane 
changes  were  demanded  North  and  South — as  il* 
lustratcd  in  I-ventucky  in  1849,!  and  none  more 
earnestly  than  the  abolition  of  duelling.  Hamil- 
ton's premature  death  in  1804  set  the  East  to 
thinking,  and  the  thought  spread  westward.  Illi- 
nois, in  1848,  made  duellists  and  their  abettors 
the  special  object  of  constitutional  disqualification. 
But  honor  always  dies  hard,  and  "the  code"  was 
still  held  to  be  peculiarly  the  affair  of  gentlemen, 
and  quite  outside  of  such  common  restraints  as 
laM's  and  constitutions.  In  our  day  we  go  to 
Dumas  and  Doyle  and  VVeyman  for  our  duels. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  man  in  public  life 
who  had  not  received  or  sent  a  challenge ;  several 
of  them  had  "killed  their  man";  Jackson,  Benton, 
Clay,  Randolph,  were  veterans.  The  code  lasted 
till  the  North  took  Washington  in  i860.  The 
mere  attempt  to  think  of  the  public  men  of  to- 


•  S«  Vol.  1..  Chap.  vil. 

tTbe  Kentucky  connitution  of  1849  (Fnnkfon.  October  1. 
1849.10  Jane  11,  1850I  VIS  the  work  o(  ninety-cifclit  d«Ui:>tes. 
C.A.  U'icklifTe  served  as  Governor.  1839-1840:  J.  W.  Stevenson. 
1867-1871.  James  Guthrie.  A-  Diton.  D.  Meriwether,  and  J.  W. 
Stevenson,  bccmtnc  I'nitcd  Sutes  Senator*;  CbrUman.  Qaike. 
Davis.  Hardin.  Machen.  A.  K.  Marshall.  Moore.  W,  Preston. 
Stone.  Talbntt.  and  Triplett  became  members  of  ConRreas:  six 
served  as  Presidential  Electors  —  K.  Garther.  1819;  B.  Hardin. 
1S33.  i84« :  M.  P.  Maraball.  i83J-i8}7.  1841  \  Triplctt.  184$ :  W. 
C.  Marshall.  T.  W.  Lisle.  1849.  The  litt  ol  delegates  is  found  In 
the  convention  )oumal. 
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day  as  duellists  suggests  some  of  the  changes  since 
the  day  when  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Kentucky  refused  to  make  duelling  a  violation  of 
the  constitution.*  Kentucky  was  more  interest- 
ed at  that  time  in  declaring  the  right  of  property 
to  be  above  any  constitutional  sanction — the  high- 
water  mark  of  slavoocracy  in  a  commonwealth — 
and  that  "not  even  in  the  largest  maiorily"  was 
there  the  right  to  control  the  lives,  liberty,  and 
property  of  freemen.  This  was  the  light  of  1849. 
Though  now  it  may  seem  darkness,  there  is  slight 
reason  for  not  believing  that  it  then  passed  for 
light  in  more  than  half  the  Union.  There  was 
less  opposition  to  a  constitutional  provision  abol- 
ishing lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets.  If 
all  the  tickets  could  have  drawn  prizes,  there  would 
have  been  little  opposition.  If  only  half  of  them 
had  proved  costly  blanks,  the  anti- lottery  wave 
would  have  been  much  belated.  Political  morah'ty 
found  here  a  rich  text,  a  ready-made  sermon,  and 
an  attentive  and  sympathizing  audience.  The 
reform  followed  easily,  and  to  most  people's  satis- 
faction. But  lottery  companies  continued  to  pros- 
per through  the  mails.  The  provisions  in  the 
State  constitutions  against  them  were  practically  a 
dead-letter.  The  evil  was  one  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  commonwealths. 
Though   Michigan,  in    1850,1  incorporated  an 


•S«!pp.  raft  to  IJ4. 

t  The  Michi^n  constitution  of  i8jo  (Lansing.  March  9  to 
AuKu^t  ■$)  wax  the  work  of  nir>ety-9cven  delegates.  Robert 
McClelliind  was  Governor  in  1853-1853.    Three  delegates  served 
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exemption  clause  in  its  constitution,  it  was  done, 
as  wc  have  seen,  with  some  doubt  of  its  equity.* 
It  endangered  the  rights  of  creditors,  and  it  like- 
wise interfered  with  the  obligation  of  contracts,  if 
it  did  not  violate  them.  Public  sentiment,  which 
is  usually  made  up  by  the  debtor  class,  demand- 
ed the  innovation.  It  was  an  incident  of  life  in  a 
new  country,  and  wx*;  largely  the  eflect  of  the  new 
recognition  —  or,  rather,  discovery — of  the  rights 
of  married  women.  It  was  essentially  a  form  of 
life  insurance,  with  the  State  as  the  insurer  and 
the  debtor  as  the  insured.  It  was  also  another 
evidence  that  a  democratic  form  of  government 
tends  to  favor  the  debtor  class.  This  is  inevi- 
table, because  they  are  in  the  majority.  But  on 
the  principle  of  eaveat  empt&r,  the  exemption  was 
included  in  the  new  constitutions,  and  has  char- 
acterized our  supreme  laws  ever  since.  Passing 
the  sentiment  of  the  exemption  —  which  is  very 


in  COognss.  including  Governor  McOelland.  H.  G.  Welk  was  a. 
Pr«sK)cntial  Eleaor.  184).  1861 ;  C.  P.  Bush.  G.  Redficld.  1845: 
R.  Robinson,  L.  H,  Mison.  1S49.  The  debates  in  the  rnnvcnuon 
pin  rxprnsion  to  ideas  of  govcrnmrrrt  f{rn«nil);r  prevailing  in 
the  Sorthwwt  at  the  time.  The  conMitution  has  much  in  com- 
tnoo  with  the  New  York  conMiluiion  of  1A46,  the  low*  of  1847, 
and  the  Illinoti  r>\  1848.  See  Chaps,  vii-vtii.,  iz.  The  Michigan 
conMitution  of  1835  <Detroil.  May  1 1  to  June  14)  was  the  work  of 
ciKhly-seven  delegates.  Two  became  Governors— John  S.  Barry. 
I>t}0-i8$::  Robert  McCloIiand.  i8;3-i8;).  Five  (including  Uc- 
Qellaiid)  beratnv  metnben  of  Congress:  R.  Wilkinson  vas 
appointed  United  States  district  )ud]ti:e.  L.  Bcaufait  waa  a  Prcs- 
(dential  Elector  in  1845.  The  names  of  the  flclcfcates  to  tbe  con- 
vent inns  of  183s  anit  i8jo  are  fiiven  in  ihe  journals. 

*  Sec  Indiana  Debates  of  1850^  Vol  ii..  pp.  1153,  118}.  sod 
references  cited,  id.,  1102. 
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beautiful — it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has 
strengthened  public  morality. 

Contrasting  the  bills  of  rights  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  North  with  those  in  the  constitutions 
of  the  South  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
they  disclose  two  ideas,  bound  sooner  or  later  to 
conflict — in  the  North,  the  declaration  of  the  right 
to  education ;  in  the  South,  of  the  right  of  pro]>erty 
in  man. 

Titles  count  for  something  even  in  a  democracy. 
Before  the  half-century  was  half  over,  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  were  officially  known 
as  the  General  Assembly,  the  title  itself  being  a 
survival  of  colonial  times.*  Its  sessions,  with  one 
exception,!  were  annual,  though  with  the  year 
1S46  a  change  to  biennial  was  inaugurated  in 
hope  of  economy  and  fewer  Iaws4  Qualifications 
for  membership  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged.  The  Senator  was 
required  to  be  a  few  years  older  than  the  Repre- 
sentative, who  in  most  of  the  States  was  eligible  at 
twenty-one. 

*  See  Report  o[  the  Council  o(  Censors,  favoring  the  establbh* 
mcniof  aScnxic.  in  their  journal.  1637,  p.  46:  Journal,  i&ti-i&ia, 
p.  l8.    See  note  on  Vermont,  p.  398, 

t  Delawnre  constitution  of  1831.  Art.  Ji.,  Sec.  4. 

t  Alabama  constitution  of  1 81 9,  amended  (to  biennial  scssloDS) 
lii^;  Missouri  constitution  of  1830  amended,  id..  1S48-1849; 
lova  constitution  of  1846,  Art.  iii..  Sees,  r  and  3,  Art.  si:..  Sec. 
91  MichtRan  constitution  0/  iSjo.  Art.iv..5ecs.l,3,Bnd  3$;  Indi- 
ana. i8>i.  Art.  tv..  Sec.  129;  Ohio  constitution  of  iSji,  Art.  II., 
Sees.  I  and  :;:  Maryland  constitution  of  1851.  Art.  iii..  Sect.  1, 
14.  and  1;.  For  the  "  tcmiannual "  scaiions  ol  Rhode  Island, 
sec  constitution  of  1843.  Art.  iv„  Sec^  >,  3.  and  10.  and  amend- 
ments of  1854. 
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The  Qu  a  LI  r  I  cations  or  Ssnators  as  Presckibrd  by  thi  Stati 
Constitutions,  iSoo-iSjo. 


St*t«  Const. 


Ohio 


La. 


Ind. 


Miss. 


Conn. 
111. 


Ala. 


Me. 


Mo. 


■  Boa 

1B51 
iBta 

1845 
t8i6 


l9si 
i3i7 


183a 
1818 
1818 


1848 
1S19 
i8ao 
1830 


Aoi 


as 

a6 


RsiiDiHcm 


U.    S.   ciiizen;  3 

yn.   in  county. 

Pud    State    or 

county  lax. 
Reudcnl  in  county 

or  dist.  1  yr. 
U.  S.  citizen;    in 

State    4    yean; 

in  district  1. 
U.  S.  citizen    lo 

yrs. ;  mStm. 


U.  S.  citizen  ;  3 
yis.  in  State  ;  la 
months  in  dis- 
trict 

fdtm 

U.  S.  citizen;  4 
ycats  in  State. 


fJem 

Elector 

U.  S.  citiien  ;    i 

y«ar  in  coanly. 

Paid  Slate  or 

county  tax. 
U.  S.  diiicn  ;   5 

yrs.  in  Stale ;  I 

yearindi&l. ;  tax 

as  aboTc. 
U.  S.  citizen  ;    a 

yrs.  resident  in 

State  ;  i  year  in 

ditlrict. 
U.  S.  citizen,  5  yn.; 

I  year  in  State, 

3  months  In 

district. 
U.  S.  citizen:  rea. 

in  Stale  4  jrrs. ;  i 

year  in  district. 

Paid    Sute     or 

connty  tax. 
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PSOPSKTT 


$1000  in 
land. 


300  acres 

or  realty 
equal  to 
fiooo. 


TasM 
Ya*. 


Rbhakki 


Two  classes.  May 
originate  money 
bilb. 

May      originate 

money  bills. 
Two    classes.     $4 

per  diem. 

Two  classes.  No 
parish  to  have 
mure  than  |  [he 
numlierof  Sena- 
tors. 

Three  classes. 


Two  classes. 
Three  classes. 


Two  classes. 


Two  cinsses.  May 
originate  money 
bills. 

Two  clnsses.  May 
originate  money 

bills. 

Three  classes. 


May     originate 
money  bUlB. 
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The  Qualifications  op  Senatoks  as  Pkxscsibbd  by  thb  Statx 
CoNSTminoNs,  1 800-1 8 50. — Contiiitud. 


STATm  COHST. 


N.V. 

v«. 

Del. 

Ark. 
Mich. 

Tenn 

Pa. 
R.   I. 
N.  J. 

Fk. 
Tex. 

IB. 

Wis. 


1831 

1B46 
1830 


1850 
1831 


1836 

1B35 
iSso 

1834 

1838 
1S43 
1844 

1845 

1845 

1S46 

1S48 


1 


Aca 


30 


30 


RssmaHcs 


Resident  of    dis- 
trict 


State  dtizen  3  jn. 


U.  S.  citizen  ; 
State  res.  I  jear; 
resident  of  disi. 

U.  S.  dtiien;  as 
electors  in  dis- 
trict 

Idem 


U.  S.   citizen  ; 

State  res.  Byrs.; 

I  year  in  district. 
State  res.  4  yr^- 

I  year  in  district. 


State     4      years, 
county  I  year. 

U.  S.  citizen  ;  3 

yrs.  resident  in 

State. 
0.    S.    citiien; 

State  res.  3 yrs.; 

I  year  in  district. 
U.   S.   ciliien: 

State  ra.  I  yr. 
I   year  in   State : 

an  elector. 


PaOFBITT 


TlKM 

Yas. 


Freeholder. 


Freeholder. 


Elector... 

Freehold 
of  a  00 
acres  or 
$1000  in 
realty. 


Elector . 


RaHaKKi 


Four  classes.  May 

originate  money 

bil&. 
t3  per  diem  ;  loc 

mileage. 
Four  classes.  Ma; 

originate  mmwy 

bills. 
Two  classes. 


Two  cUsses. 


Two  classes.    May 

originate  money 

bilb. 
Single      districts. 

May  originate 

money  bills. 
May   originate 

money  buls. 

Three  classes. 

$1  a  day;  6  cents 
mileage. 

I3  (or  40  days  ; 
$1.50  for  remain- 
der of  session  ; 
IOC.  mileage. 

Two  classes.  May 
origiiuite  money 
bilFs. 

Two  classes. 


Two  classes. 

Single  dists.  Two 
classes.  May 
originate  money 
bilk. 
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THI    QVAUFICATIONS    OF    SUIATOKB    AS    PKESCRtBBD    BY   THZ   STATE 

CoNSTiTinioMS,  iSoo-tSsa — Cfulided. 


St*t» 

Comr. 

Ana 
as 

RMimitca 

FrraruTT    T^^ 

I 

RniAKKl 

Ky. 
Cal. 

1850 
1850 
ISJI 

U.  S.  citiien; 
State  6  yean. 
district  I  year. 

Stale  I  year  ;  dis- 
trict 6  months. 

U.    S.    citizen; 
State    3  yeara ; 
I  year  in  district. 

4 

3 

4 

Two  cUtaes. 

Two  classes.    May 

originate  money 

bilb. 
Two  classes.    May 

originate  money 

bills. 

Md. 

THS  QUAUFtCATIONS  OF    RlPRKSENTATIVKS  AS  PKESCRIBED  BY    THE 

State  CoNSTiTimoKS,  1800-1850. 


StKTa 

Const. 

Aa 

Ohio 

|S03 

35 

1« 

La. 

1S51 
i8ia 

31 

■• 

"B4S 

31 

Ind. 

1816 

31 

Miss. 

1851 
1817 

31 
33 

Corn 
lU. 

1833 
1S18 
1818 

31 

31 
31 

Rasinmca 


U.  S.  ciliien; 

Suteiyr.  Paid 

State  or  co.  tax. 
Same  as  Senator. 
U.  S.  ci t  iien  ; 

State  res.  3  yn.; 

I  yr.  in  connty. 
U .  S.   citiien 

3  yrs.,  and  State 

res.  3  years  ;    i 

year  in  pari^. 
U.  S.  ci  ti  len  ; 

I  yr.  in  county. 

Paid    State   or 

county  tax. 
Same  as  Senator. 
U  .  S  .  ci t i  ten 

3  yrs.;    re*,  of 

State  3  yn.;  I 

year  in  connty. 

IJtm 

Elector. 

U.  S.  citizen; 

13  naoa.  in  co. 

Paid   Sute  or 

connty  tax. 

4" 


RauAiKS 


$500 
land. 


150  acres. 
or  $500 
in  realty. 
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St  ATI 


Const. 


III. 

A1&. 
Me. 
Mo. 

N.  V. 

Va. 
Del. 

Ark. 
Mich. 
Tenn. 

Pa. 
R.I. 
N.J. 

Fla. 

Tex. 

Iowa. 

Wis. 
Ky. 

Cal. 
M<l. 


1B43 

iSiq 
1830 
1830 

iSsi 

1846 
1830 

1850 
1831 

1836 

1850 
1834 

183B 
1843 
1844 

1845 

1845 

1B46 

1848 
i9so 


1850 


Ac* 


25 


34 


31 


31 


24 


RBSmmca 


U.  S.  cit.;  3  yrs. 
State  ;  i3mcis. 
CO.  Paid  Slate 
or  count  J  tax. 

U.  S.  cit.;  3  yrs. 
res.  of  State  j  i 
year  county, 

U.  S.  cit.  5  yrs.; 
3  yrs.  of  State  ; 
I  year  district, 

U.  S.  citiien;  3 
yrs. res. State;  I 
yr.  dist.  Paid 
State  or  CO.  tax. 


Resident. 


3  yrs.  State  ;  t  yr, 

couDty. 
U.  S.  citizen  :    t 

year  State. 

(Stt  Senate.) 

U.  S.  cit.:  3  yrs. 

res.  State ;  I  yr. 

disiHcl. 
3  yrs.  cit.  Slate.. 


2  years  i[i  Slate  ; 

1  year  in  county. 
U.  S.  citizen  ;  3 

yrs.  res.  State, 
U.  S.  cit.;   3  yrs. 

res.  State ;  i  yr. 

of  county. 
U.  S.  cit.;    I  yr. 

of  Slate  ;3oday$ 

res.  in  district. 
Slate  res.  I  year. 

An  elector. 
U.  S.  cit.;  3  yrs. 

res.  State;  1  yr. 

in  district. 
As  electors 

iSee  SeiuUe.) 


Vfssna-Tt 


Freeholder. 
Elector 


Teih 
Yks. 


JlniA«Ki 


Amended,  1846; 
term  made  3 
years. 


Pay,  both  Hooses, 
$3  per  diem. 


Single  districts. 


Single  districts. 
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Residence  was  State,  county,  district,  or  town. 
The  period  had  slightly  decreased  since  1800.  Hut 
as  the  States  began  bidding  for  emigrants  the  elec- 
toral qualifications  were  reduced  practically  to  a 
minimum.  Louisiana  and  Missi^ippi  at  firet  re- 
quired  a  property  qualification  of  the  Representa- 
tive, but  they  abolished  it  in  their  second  con- 
stitutions. Louisiana,  Delaware,  and  Mi8si.ssippi 
required  a  large  proiwrty  quali6c.ition  of  the  State 
Senator,  and  Virginia  required  both  him  and  the 
Representative  to  be  freeholders. 

The  Senators  were  divided  into  classes,  and 
thus  the  State  Senate,  tike  the  national,  was  made 
a  permanent  body.  Less  than  half  the  States  re- 
quired cither  the  Senator  or  the  Representative 
to  be  a  United  States  citizen.  Changes  in  pop* 
ulation  caused  frequent  reapportionments,  and 
these  were  on  a  varjing  basis.  Usually,  for  the 
House,  the  unit  was  that  for  local  government 
in  the  State — township  or  towns  in  the  North, 
counties  in  the  South.  The  struggles  to  secure 
equitable  apportionment  were  always  vigorous;* 


*The  amcndnMnu  to  the  conatitution  of  1777  were  made  at 
Alban)",  October  13-17.  iSoi.by  a  convcniion  of  ciRhty-Rine  dele- 
gates. Aaron  Burr  presided.  Among  the  members  were  many 
wbo  became  diuinguifthed  in  public  life.  Daniel  D.  Tompkint 
wasGiwcmorofNew  Yock(iSo7'iSi6|  and  Vicc-Prcsidenio(  the 
L'niled  States  n8i7-i$35);  be  was  at  one  time  United  Sutes 
District  Judge.  tleWitt  Clinton  va«  Governor  (1817-1833  and 
1S34-1827).  Burr  waa  ITnitcd  States  Senator;  eighteen  ol  the 
dele^tes  wnred  in  Coasms.  William  \*.  Van  Ness  became  a 
United  States  District  Jadge.  Adam  Comstock  was  a  Presidcn> 
tial  Elector  in  180;.  The  amendments  cllccted  legislative  ap- 
ponionracnt.    The  Vermont  constitutional  amendments  cri  l8j6 
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of  these  the  most  serious  was  the  Dorr  rebellion 
in  Rhode  Island.     The  town  or  township  was  the 
unit  of  measure  in  all  the  Northern  States,  ex-  H 
cept  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  as  in  the  South,  the  ™ 
unit  was  the  county.     But  with  this  unit  histori-  j 
cally  established,  apportionment  was  yet  unsolved,  fl 
How  many  people  or  voters,  how  much  property, 
should  be  the  basis  for  one  Representative?    The 
answers  to  this  question  would  be  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  States.     Representatives  were  appor-  fl 
tioned  according  to  jjopulation,  according  to  the 
number  oi  free  white  males,  according  to    the 
number  of  voters,  according  to  the  taxes  and  the 
number  of  white  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  whites  and  three -fifths  of  the  persons 
of  color.     Another  difficulty  was  the  size  of  the 
House.     Most  of  the  States  either  fixed  the  num- 
ber or  gave  a  maximum  and  minimum,  the  leg- 
islature apportioning  at  discretion  after  the   pe- 
riodical census.     In  the  solution  of  the  problem 
provision  was  sometimes  made  for  an  increase  of 
membership  in  some  ratio  of  population.    Ohio,  in 
1850,*  made  most  elaborate  provision  for  securing 

(Montpcl)«r,  January  6-14)  were  tlic  work  oi  two  hundred  and 
iwenty-ciKtit  dclcK^ica.  who  acted  on  ihc  ordinance  of  the  coun- 
cil o(  ceiiTiiirs  of  Janiiary  16.  183;.  OI  the  delegates.  Jacob  Col- 
lamer  bccamr  United  State*  Senator.  The  amendmenu  pro- 
vided for  a  Senate,  and  reorganized  the  IcRisUtivc  department 
in  conformity  with  the  system  common  in  other  States  Sec 
Vol.  i.,  pp- 136, 137. 1 18.  and  notes.  The  list  of  delegates  is  given 
in  the  toutnal, 

*Thc  Ohio  connitotion  of  1850  (Columbus.  Majr  6  to  July  g) 
was  the  worlc  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  delegates.  Two  seived 
u  Governors- J.  Van«  [1836  1838J  and  William  MediU  (l«53- 
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an  equitable  apportionment,  and  the  effort  began 
a  new  era.* 

The  membership  of  the  Senate  was  supposed  to 
bear  a  constant  ratio  to  that  oF  the  House — usually 
one  to  three  or  one  to  four;  but  in  States  having 
large  cities — Louisiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York — the  restriction  on  municipal  rep- 
resentation affected  the  Senate.  Ceaseless  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  gerrymandering,  but  not  al- 
ways successfully,  Tennessee,  in  1834,!  sought  to 
avoid  it  by  making  up  in  the  Senate  for  repre- 
sentation lost  in  the  House,  but  the  device  did 
not  work  well.  The  Representative  thus  made  up 
was.  like  the  free  negro,  a  man  without  a  country. 
His  responsibility  could  not  be  fixed;  to  no  con- 
stituency could  he  appeal  for  vindication. 

Each  State  was  divided  into  Senatorial  districts, 
but  the  single^istrict  system  was  as  yet  an  inno- 
vation.  Its  merits  and  demerits  were  discussed  in 
the  Michigan  convention  of  18504  As  the  years 
passed,  the  two   Houses  approached  a  common 

iSs6).  Tvenly  became  members  of  Congress.  Ten  wrvnl  as 
PrtsidentUI   EJecton.    See  Ui«  Debates  for  list  ot  tli«  dele- 

*  Art.  xi..  ApparttoRinenl. 

t  The  Tennessee  constitulioQ  of  1854  (Nashville.  Majr  19  to 
Augast  90)  WHS  ibe  work  ol  fifty-seven  dcl^jte*.  William  Blount 
•erred  u  Govemoi'  (loni  1809  to  tfiij:  ant\  Ncurion  Cannon, 
from  183;  to  1839.  Blount  became  United  States  Senator;  ten 
delegates  served  in  ConierGM.  R.  Alkn  (also  a  member  of  Con- 
gress) wus  Presidential  Elector  In  1817;  William  Blount  in  iSlj. 
1899,  1833:  K.  Cheatham  (also  member  of  Congress)  and  R.  J. 
McKenaing.  in  1837.    See  the  Journal  for  full  list  of  dclefcaies. 

;  Sec  Chap.  slli.  The  single-dlsutct  system  was  adopted  by 
Congrciu  In  r S43. 
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t}'pe.  In  colonial  and  early  commonwealth  days, 
they  had  differed  chiefly  in  their  power  to  levy 
taxes.  By  1850,  in  thirteen  States,  a  revenue 
bill  might  originate  in  either  House.  This  was 
a  significant  change  in  American  democracy.  It 
meant  that  onculd  idea,  at  least,  had  broken  down, 
and  that  this  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances was  superfluous.  National  functions  cleared 
up  vcrj' slowly.  Federal  relations  were  seldom  re- 
ferred to  in  a  State  constitution  save  remotely,  in 
the  now  common  provision  defining  incompatible 
offices,  State  and  national. 

If  one  were  to  judge  of  the  General  Assembly 
by  the  compensation  of  its  members  during  these 
years,  he  might  conclude  that  ability  was  cheap  or 
the  thirst  for  oiHce  great  Gradually  the  constitu- 
tions were  shortening  the  regular  .sessions.  Seldom 
was  the  pay  of  a  member  more  than  three  dollars 
a  day.  The  presiding  officers  usually  received  five. 
But  then,  as  now,  a  member  had  various  opportu- 
nities "to  look  around,"  and  sometimes  he  profited 
by  what  he  saw.  The  multiplication  of  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  the  provisions  against 
them  in  the  constitutions,  are  evidence  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  profitable,  tlien  as  now,  to  be  a  law- 
maker. Mut  then,  as  now,  the  man  who  took  up 
politics  for  a  living  usually  died  poor  and  forgotten. 

Michigan  set  the  precedent,  in  1850,  of  providing 
by  its  constitution  that  each  member  should  be  en- 
titled to  stationer)'  and  magazines  in  amount  "not 
exceeding  five  dollars."  In  all  the  States  there 
began  during  this  period  the  now  expensive  prac- 
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tice  of  publishing  and  distributing  public  docu- 
ments free.  Usually  an  ex -member  had  a  set  of 
these,  specially  bound  in  heavy  morocco,  with  his 
honorable  name  in  large  gilt  letters  fully  displayed. 
He  had  this  to  show  for  his  public  scniccs.  His 
wife  and  daughter  often  seemed  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  book»,  and  were  known  to  refer  to  them 
as  "the  library."  The  general  government  taught 
the  commonwealths  this  expensive  habit  of  pub- 
lication,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  until  the 
aggregate  collection  is  quite  beyond  computation 
either  of  cost  or  numbers.  Ours  is  the  first  gov- 
ernment whose  history  may  be  read  in  printed  doc- 
uments.   No  complete  collection  of  these  exists. 

Two  radical  changes  affecting  the  Assemblies 
were  in  progress^-one  limiting  their  powers,*  the 
other  defining  their  duties.  The  first  comprises 
that  mass  of  constitutional  provisions  forbidding 
special  legislation;  the  second,  less  voluminous, 
making  legislation  obligatory.  The  special  legis- 
lation forbidden  related  chiefly  to  slaves,  lotteries. 
banks,  fiscal  corporations,  local  indebtedness,  di- 
vorces, monopolies,  the  sale  of  public  property-,  the 
rate  of  interest,  sinking-funds,  change  of  county 
or  town  boundaries,  internal  improvements,  private 
bills,  and  the  loan  of  public  credit.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Legislature  was 
forbidden  to  make  special  lan-s.     They  began  in 

*  The  limitation  of  the  powers  o(  (be  Lej;isliture  wu  diftCUSMd 
in  tlio  rort-itituttonil  coni-rnttofis  r»(  New  Vnrk.  184A ;  Iowa.  1 847 ; 
lltrnriis.  1K48:  California  and  Kentucky.  1849;   Micliigan.  Ohio. 
Vtrgi"»>  Bod  Mkrjrland.  1850-1851. 
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Ohio  in  1803,*  and  multiplied  in  every  succeeding 
constitution  throughout  the  Union. 

Legislative  obligations  were  leas  nun^erous  and 
not  so  specific.  They  chiefly  affected  the  steps  in 
legislative  procedure,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  schools  and  sinking-funds,  the  exclusion 
of  free  negroes  from  the  State,  the  codification  o£ 
the  laws,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths,  the  founding  of  township 
libraries,  the  equalii^alion  of  taxes,  the  registration 
of  bank-notes,  and  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  and  the  insane.  All  these  obligations 
did  not  spring  up  in  a  night.  That  for  education 
began  in  Ohio  in  1803,  and  became  characteristic 
of  all  the  Western  States.  The  exclusion  of  free 
negroes  followed  the  laws  on  the  subject.!  The 
care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  the  first  to  be- 
come a  State  obligation.  After  [837,311  Legislat- 
ures were  instructed  to  secure  the  people  against  fl 
the  abuse  of  credit  by  banks,  interna!  improve*  ^ 
ments,  or  State,  county,  or  town  loans4  Democ- 
racy was  getting  confused,  and  the  chief  cause  was 


'Thirty-four  delegates  made  the  Ohio  constitution  ol  iSoi. 
complctinfc  (heir  u-orlc  November  29.  al  Cliillicothc.  Pi^'C  hecame 
CIovemor«€>f  the  Sute— Ed  ward  Tiffiii  (1803-1807).  ThomwKirk- 
er  <lSo7),  Samuel  ([untinjirton  <iSo8-iSio>.  ThomM  Wunhint{iofi 
(1814-1818):  jcrcmiah  Morrow  (i8ji-i8i6>.  Tiffin.  Worthlnmon, 
and  Morrow  became  United  Staler  Senators:  Joseph  Caldwet). a 
member  of  Congre**;  C.  W.  BjTd,  United  Sute«  Distrtct  Judge; 
Presidential  Electors.W.Goforth(i8o5).u]dN.Massic{i8o5-i8o9X 
See  the  journal  for  list  of  the  delegates. 

tSee  Vol.  i..  Chap.  xii. 

t  For  a  discussion  of  ibeae  subjects,  see  the  con^xntions  of 
Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  WisconMn.)uid  Iowa.  iS47-i8st. 
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Increase  m  Si{e  of  tbe  StaU  Consliiutions 

thought  to  be  the  grant  oE  unlimited  powers,  or 
of  disc  ret  ionrtry  power,  to  the  General  Assembly. 
One  immediate  effect  of  the  effort  to  set  mai* 
ters  right  was  the  lengthening  of  the  constitutions. 
They  began  to  grow  into  commonwealth  codes, 
and  have  continued  growing  to  this  day.  The  rel* 
ativc  increase  during  the  half-century  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  three  States  which  have  been  ex- 
amined somewhat  at  length.  The  constitution  of 
Loui^iiana  of  1814  increased  in  1845  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  seven  ;  that  of  Kentucky  of  1 799  increased 
in  I S49  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three;  that  of  Mich- 
igan of  i3j5,  in  1S50,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two. 
In  every  instance  where  a  State  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, it  was  more  complex,  larger,  and  carefully 
subdivided  with  titles  and  subtitles. 

Maine*  was  the  first  State  to  acknowledge  in  a 
coTistitutional  provision  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ht:re 
and  there  in  the  North,  local  government  got  a 
hearing  in  a  convention,  and  the  constitution  rec- 
ognized local  boards  of  control.  But  of  municipal 
government  nothing  was  said,  except  to  prevent 
the  city  vote  from  controlling  the  Legislature. 
Our  cities  throughout  this  half-century  were  only 
overgrown  and  badly  governed  towns.     Invention 

"The  Ustne  constitution  of  l8»  {Portland.  October  ii-a?. 
1S19:  January  $-?.  i8io>  was  made  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
lhr«  delegates.  Willam  King  wa»  ihc  fir«  Governor  of  the 
Suic  <t830-i8i3>,  Juhn  Holmes.  John  CKandlcr.  Ether  ShcpJcy. 
and  Jiiduh  Dana  became  United  States  Senators ;  three  dek^tet 

.served  in  Congreis.  See  either  the  journal  or  the  Debotetfor full 

[iitt  o(  Ihc  del^tce. 
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and  discovery  had  not  yet  made  valuable  that  un- 
known estate  that  wc  call  public  franchises.  Trans- 
portation by  rail  and  steamboat  was  in  its  infancy, 
and.  like  most  pioneer  enterprises.did  not  yet  pay. 
But  the  small  sectional  railroads  branching  out 
from  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baiti* 
more  presaged  the  trunk-lines  o(  the  near  future. 
The  Erie,  then  the  longest  road  in  the  world,  ex- 
tended four  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and  was 
considered  a  more  wonderful  piece  of  engineer- 
ing skill  than  any  of  the  transcontinental  lines  in 
our  day.  Through  cars,  through  tickets,  through 
baggage, sleeping-coaches, and  dining-cars  were  un- 
known. Probably  the  silence  of  the  constitution  as 
tocitics  is  chiefly  due  to  theirrclative  unimportance. 
At  the  opening  of  the  century,  twenty -four  out  of 
twenty-five  of  the  population  lived  in  the  country; 
in  1S50,  seven  out  of  eight.  Railroads  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  extended  over  the  countr)*  to  con- 
centrate pojiulation  in  towns.  Invention  had  not 
yet  filled  the  land  with  cunning  machinery  and 
thrown  millions  of  men  out  of  employment.  Farm- 
ing, the  principal  occu|Kition  of  the  people,  was 
carried  on  by  hand.  This  was  the  chief  reason 
why  people  stayed  in  the  country  and  why  muni- 
cipal government  attracted  scarcely  any  attention, 
either  in  constitutional  conventions  or  in  Legis- 
latures. What  there  was  of  city  government  was 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  a  crude  police  system.  That 
city  whose  inhabitants  could  walk  the  streets  in 
safety  was  supposed  to  be  well  governed.  At  night, 
when  tlie  moon  shone,  the  town  was  illuminated. 
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le  larger  cities  dickered  in  the  darkness  of  sperm- 
oil  lamps.  Every  freeholder  was  a  fireman.  His 
leathern  bucket,  duly  marked  with  his  own  name 
and  that  uf  Wk  company,  hung  near  his  bed,  ready 
for  instant  use.  ToHJay,  these  relics  are  quaint  evi- 
dences of  a  forgotten  type  of  city  government. 

The  constuutions  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  somewhat  hastily  made,  and  usually  by  the 
Legislature.  During  the  following  half -century 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  constitutional 
convention  were  quite  clearly  worked  out.  The 
process  of  revision  or  amendment  was  more  def- 
inite than  before.  The  initiatory  steps  were  usual- 
ly taken  by  the  Legislature.  A  second  confirmed 
the  recommendations  of  the  fin^t.and  submitted  the 
question  of  a  new  constitution,  a  convention,  or 
an  amendment  to  popular  vote.  In  some  States 
propositions  of  this  kind  could  only  be  made  at 
regular  intervals.  Sometimes  the  question  of  call- 
ing a  convention  was,  by  joint  resolution,  submit- 
ted to  the  electors  as  the  first  step  in  the  reform. 
De!aw,are  made  it  almost  impossible  to  have  a  new 
constitution.*    The  practice  of  promulgation — in- 

•The  Delaware  consiiiuiion  ol  1831  (Dovrr,  November  8  lo 
t>cember  ry)  ^m  chiefly  ihc  wrork  <>(  Jolin  M.  Clayton,  thougb  it 
was  adopted  a«  the  work  o(  thiny  del<^;atcs.  CUyton.  at  the 
time,  was  in  his  tliirty- (mirth  yvar.  He  was  f^raduatcd  at  Vale 
in  181$:  KTVcd  in  the  Sute  Legislature,  1834:  Secretary  of  State 
lof  Ilelaware:  United  Sutes  Senator.  1819-1836;  Chief  juntce 
o(  Delaware.  1837-1839;  affain  United  Sute«  Senator.  r84S't849. 
Secretary  of  State.  1849-1850^  dnrinK  which  time  he  nrtcntiated 
the  Oaytotj-  Bulwer  Treaty  (tee  Treaties  anrl  Convenliontt.  pp. 
440-4141 ;  OKsinin  Ihc  United  Suies  Senate,  i8$i>i8$6— the  time 
o\  bts  deatU.     The  unique  feature  ol  the  constitution  of  iSji 
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cident  to  Revolutionary  times — by  degrees  gave 
place  to  the  better  one  of  popular  ratification, 
though  some  Southern  States  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  innovation.     In  the  aggregate,  this  meant  that 
a  convention  was  no  more  than  a  special  body  of 
men — agrandcommitteeof  the  State — to  submit  a 
plan  of  govemnient  to  the  electors.   Usually  a  new 
constitution  was  not  a  party  proposition.     From 
1776  to  1854,  fiftj'-four  constitutions  were  in  force; 
the  amendments  were — five  to  the  bills  of  rights, 
six  affecting   the   electors,  sixteen  to  the  execu- 
tive, thirty-five  to  the  judiciary,  forty-three  to  the 
Legislature,  and  forty-four  to  the  administrative. 
This  grouping  of  public  interests  doubtless  illus- 
trates with  fair  accuracy  the  relative  necessity  for 
change  in  the  general  plan  of  commonwealth  gov- 
ernments.    They  may  be  more  briefly  classified  as 
changes  limiting   power  and  fixing  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility.    The  remarkable  growth  of  tlie  ad- 
ministrative department  shows  the  trend  of  all 
modern  reforms. 

To  the  chief  executive  of  the  commonwealth 
all  the  constitutions  gave  the  title  Governor.  His 
functions  had  increased  in  importance  after  the 
country  got  on  a  peace  footing.     His  term  was 


wit»  the  provbioit  r^uUting  atnendmenU  (Art.  Jz.).  It  made 
amendments,  or  a  nrw  constitution.  almoM  impossible.  Thht 
lact  probably  explains  a  saying  heard  in  lielaurarc  for  sixty-live 
years,  that  "Jobs  M.  Clayton  made  the  constitution,  locked  op 
the  iuea»s  (or  a  nev  one,  and  threw  ihe  key  in  the  well."  W. 
Hall  one  of  the  delegates,  became  a  member  of  Congress.  For 
lull  liGt  of  the  del^gaicft,  see  the  Wilminj^ton  Atormii^  JVtau, 
November  17.  1896. 
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lengthened,  his  powers  multiplied,  his  election  was 
directly  by  the  people.  The  old  colonial  distrust 
was  gradually  disappearing  as  people  learned  that 
legislation  may  be  foolish,  and  that  the  Governor 
can  be  made  a  check  upon  it 

THK  QUAUnCATIONS   OP  GOVSKNORS  AS   PRISCKIBBO   BY   THE  STATE 

Constitutions,  1800-1850. 


Stat» 

COKST. 

Aca 
30 

Ohio 

iSoz 

■■ 

i8;i 

1  1  >  1 

La. 

I8l3 

35 

184s 

35 

Ind. 

1816 

30 

■■ 

1851 

30 

Miu. 

1817 

30 

II 

1832 

30 

Conn. 

1818  30 

ni. 

181S  30 

"* 

184S  ' 

35 

RtuDSHca 


U.  S.  citizen  13 
Years;  State  cit- 
izen 4  yean. 


State  citiien  6  yn. 


U.  S.  citiien  15 
yean;  State dti- 
cen  IS /ears. 


U.  S.  citizen  10 
yeare;  State  citi- 
zen 5  yean. 

U.  S.  citizen  5 
yean;  State  citi- 
ien 5  yean. 

U.  S.  citizen  so 
yean ;  State  5 
yean. 

/dem 


U.S.  ciiiien;  State 
citizen. 


U.  S.  citizen  jo 
yn. ;  State,!  yn. 

U.  S.  citizen  14 
yean;  Stale  citi- 
zen 10  years.      | 
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Paoraart 


$5000    in 

really. 


600  acres 
or  $3000 
in  realty. 


Freeholder 
(qualified 
■s  an  elec- 
tor). 


Tau 
Yas. 


IUmabk* 


'No  M.C.or  offi- 
cer of  U.  S.  to 
ezecule  the 
office. 

'  As  above.  No 
veto  power. 

Chosen  by  joint 
ballot  of  Ass'bl^ 
from  two  candi- 
date! receiving 
highe*t  popular 
vote.  '  At  in 
Ohio. 

Choun  by  pop'r 
TOte.  Ineligioie 
for  lucceeding 
term,  '  A«  in 
Ohio. 

Eligible  6  yn.  in 
9.  I  As  in  Ohio. 


Eligible    4 
in  8. 


yean 


Popular  election. 


Eligible    4    years 

in  6. 
No  veto  power. 


4  years  in  8.    Sal- 
ary, f  1000. 
4ynnin  8. 
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Thb  Qualifications  of  Govsutoxs  as  Pkesckibkd  by  thk  State 
Constitutions,  iSoo-iBso. — Concluded. 


St»t« 

Const. 

Agb 

Ala. 

1S19 

30 

Me. 

1S20 

30 

Mo. 

1B20 

35 

N.Y. 

1821 

30 

■■ 

1846 

30 

Va. 

1830 

30 

" 

1850 

30 

Del. 

1831 

30 

Ark. 

1836 

30 

Mich. 

1835 

. . . . 

Tenn. 

1850 
1834 

30 
30 

Pa, 
R.  I. 

N.  J. 

1838 
1842 

18+4 

30 
30 

Fla. 

1845 

30 

Tex. 

1845 

30 

Iowa 

1846 

30 

Wis. 

1848 

Ky. 

1850 

3S 

Cal. 

1850 

=5 

Md. 

1851 

30 

RasiDHMa 


Native  U.  S.; 

State,  4  jTS. 
Native   U.  S.i 

State,  5  yre. 

Native  U.  S.; 
State,  4  yrs. 


Native  U.  S.; 

blale,  5  yrs. 
U.S.  citizen;  State, 

Syis. 
Native  U.  S.; 

State,  5  yis. 
Idtm 


U.  S.  citizen  12 
years;  Stale  citi- 
zen 6  yrs. 

Native  of  Ark.  or 
of  U.  S..  or  10 
yre,  res.  of  Ark. 

U.S. citizen  ^yt%.'. 
Slate  dt.  2  yrs. 

Idem 

U.S.  citizen; 
State  cit.  7  yrs. 

State  citiien  7  yrs. 

Elector 

U.  S.  cit.  20  yis. ; 
State  cit.  7  yrs. 

U.  S.  cit,  10  yrs.; 
State  cit.  5  yrs. 

U.S. citizen;  State 
citizen  3  yis. 

U.S.citizen;Sute, 
3  yrs. 

U.S. citizen;  elec- 
tor in  State. 

U.S.citizen;  State, 
6  yrs. 

U.  S.  cit.  and  res. 
of  State  3  yrs. 

U.S. citizen  jyrs.; 
5  yrs.  res.  State. 


Propbbtv 


Freeholder 


(See    elec- 
tor.) 


Elector. . . 


Tbbm 
Ybs. 


3 
2 

3 
1 

3 
4 
a 
4 

3 
4 

1     3 


Rbmakks 


4  years  in  6. 

I  ncompatible  wi  th 
any  other  public 
office. 

Salary  never  less 
than  t300O.  Bjr 
ani'd't,i823,  sal. 
clause  repealed. 


Ineligible  for  3 
years. 

Ineligible  for  4 
yrs.    Sal,  tsooa 

Ineligible  a.  sec- 
ond time.  '  As 
in  Ohio. 

8  jTS.  in  13.  'As 
in  Ohio. 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

6  yrs.  in  8.     'As 

in  Ohio. 
6  yrs,  in  q. 


Ineligible    for     3 

yrs. 
Ineligible    for    4 

Eligible  4 

6. 
'  As  in  Ohio. 


yrs.  in 


Satuy  $1250. 

Ineligible  till  after 
4yTS.  'AsinOhio. 
'  As  in  Ohio. 


Massachusetts,  by  amendment,  1822,  abolished  religious  tests. 
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Administrative  functions  were  not  yet  fully  sep- 
arated from  the  executive,  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  this  reform  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary. A  beginning  was  made,  however,  by  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  Governor  could  not  attend  to 
the  duties  of  that  ofTice.  As  the  State  establish- 
ed charitable  Institutions,  homes  for  the  insane, 
schools  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  their 
lirection  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  administra- 
'tive  officers  who  reported  annually  to  the  Legis- 
lature. Commissioners  of  public  lands,  of  canals, 
and  of  banks,  were  appointed  as  these  interests 
became  a  part  of  the  State.  Their  duties  were 
administrative.and  were  distinct  from  those  of  the 
executive. 

In  spite  of  the  triumph  of  Jefferson's  democracy, 
and  its  control  of  State  and  nation  during  most 
of  this  period,  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  exec- 
utive term  nor  a  general  provision  against  re-elec- 
tion. Usually,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
constitution  decided  what  years  in  a  gi\'en  num- 
ber a  man  might  ser\'e.  Few  States  required  a 
Governor  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.* 


*  The  Vemumt  eonitituiiotuil  amendraencs  ol  1831  (Mont- 
pelkr.  Pebniar>'  '■->»  v^crc  th«  work  of  one  handrct)  nnd 
lewnuen  dcbrgain.  Two  scn'ed  as  GovrrT>or^Jofiu  Galiuha 
080^1813.  1815-1820)  and  Stephen  Ro>-ce  <i854-i8s6>.  [>avid 
Ctiase  served  as  United  Sutu  Senator;  Wales.  Olin,  H.  Allen, 
E.  Vtcach.  J.  Flctcbcr.  and  E.  Builcr.  as  fncmtxm  ol  Congrcaa ;  as 
Presidential  Electors— J. Oalusha.  1809.  1831.  i8]5. 1819;  Meach. 
1841  The  amendment  required  the  elector  lo  Im;  a  native- 
born  or  a  naturalUod  ciUtcn.  Sec  the  journal  (or  full  liAi  ul 
delegates. 
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Early  in  the  period  a  long  residence  in  the  State 
was  required,  but  after  1835  it  was  rapidly  cut 
down.  Native-Americanism  won  but  twice  in  the 
century,  and  its  triumph  was  short.  The  age  limit 
was  already  practically  settled.  Property  qunl)6- 
cations  were  becoming  unpopular,  and  were  ig- 
nored before  they  were  abolished. 

The  first  Governors  were  military  chiefs;  those 
of  this  half-century  were  civilians.  The  transition 
was  inevitable  in  a  democracy.  Not  all  the  States 
intrusted  the  executive  with  the  veto  power,  prob. 
ably  in  the  belief  that  it  impaired  legislative  funo 
tions.  Only  one  of  the  new  States — Alabama 
- — omitted  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor;  and 
but  one.  Maine,  established  an  executive  council. 
Salaries  were  smalt,  and  because  of  this  it  is  often 
said  that  public  men  were  more  patriotic  then  than 
they  arc  now. 

Life  was  less  ceremonious,  less  complex,  less 
luxurious.  The  debate  on  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Assembly  in  Michigan,  in  1850,  dis- 
closes public  sentiment  on  this  question.  In  1S21 
the  salary  of  the  executive  varied  from  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  Rhode  Island  to  seventy-five  hun- 
dred in  Louisiana.  Fourteen  States  then  paid 
two  thousand  or  more;  nine  States  less  than  two 
thousand.  At  this  time  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  paid  a  dollar  a  day  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
five  dollars  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia. 
Twenty-one  States  paid  two  dollars  or  more: 
three  States  less  than  two.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  then  received  twenty-five  thousand 
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dollars  a  year;  members  of  Congress  eight  dollars 
a  day.  Unskilled  labor  was  paid  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  cents  a  day;  skilled,  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  District  school-teacliers  received 
six  dollars  ;i  month  and  were  "boarded  round,"  a 
process  only  understood  by  those  who  have  tried 
it.  Ten  dollars  a  month  were  large  wages  for  a 
clerk ;  five  hundred  a  year  a  princely,  if  not  a  sin- 
ful, salary  for  a  minister.  A  physician's  visit  cost 
a  shilling,  and  was  usually  dear  at  that  price. 
Webster  at  this  time  may  have  had  a  practice  of 
fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  that  was  considered 
large.  He  was  then  about  thirtj'-three.  There  were 
no  millionaires.  Great  merchants,  like  Abbott 
Lawrence,  were  to  be  found  in  the  large  East- 
em  cities,  but  such  were  usually  shipowners,  and 
owed  their  prosperity  to  their  heavy  profits  at 
the  edge  of  civilization.  Since  barbarism  has  tak> 
en  on  many  of  the  wa)'s  of  civilization,  the  profits 
of  trade  are  smaller.  Seldom  did  a  child  have  a 
penny  to  spend ;  there  was  little  money  in  cir- 
culation. Clergymen  were  paid  mostly  in  kind. 
One  member  of  the  flock  brought  potatoes,  an- 
other apples,  another  butter  and  eggs,  another  a 
fairly  fat  sheep,  another  a  mess  of  pork,  another  a 
bag  of  flour,  another  hay  for  the  rebellious  animal 
that  dragged  the  minister's  gig  up  and  down  the 
country.  The  Governor's  salar)-.  therefore,  was 
not  below  his  dignity,  with  (arm  labor  at  thirty 
cents  a  day  and  eggs  six  cents  a  dozen.  Then 
as  now  the  weary  farmer,  resting  on  his  hoe-handle 
in  the  burning  sun  and  gazing  on  "his  Excel- 
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lency  "  as  he  passed  by  in  a  gilded  coach, 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  Governor  at  a  smaller 
salary.  Some  day.  say  a  hundred  years  hence, 
we  shall  all  be  pictured  as  more  patriotic  than  our 
posterity  because  our  eggs  and  our  Governors  cost 
less  than  theirs  will.  M 

Of  the  offices  filled  during  the  half- century," 
few  were  filled  more  ably  than  the  executive.     To 
become  Governor  was  next  to  missing  the  Presi*^ 
dency.     Many  of  the  most  influential  public  men 
of  this  period  served  as  Governors.    Among  them 
were  Madison.  Monroe,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Tyler, ^ 
Gerry,  Tompkins.  Edward  Everett,  Seward.  Marcy, 
Silas  Wright,  Oliver  VVolcott,  DeWitt   Clinton, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Sam  Houston 
(who  has  the  distinction  of  serving  as  Governor  in 
two  States),  Levi  Lincoln,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  James 
Iredell,  Isaac  Toucey,  Thomas  Corwin,  and  Isaac 
Hill.     During  forty  years  of  this  half-century  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  were  filled 
by  ex-Govemors.  m 

Among  its  changes  none  were  more  remedial  in  " 
their  effects  than  those  made  in  taxation,  public 
finance,  and  local  government.  The  political  econ-  \ 
omist  had  not  yet  become  the  nation's  school* 
master,  so  that  these  three  interests  were  handled 
in  an  unhesitating  fashion  by  farmers,  mechanics, 
lawyers,  and  the  world  at  large  that  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  Legislature.  These  plain  people 
decided  that  taxes  must  be  raised,  and  proceeded 
to  raise  them  without  any  nice  distinctions  or 
theorizing  on  economic  equities.     The  first  thing 
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was  to  get  the  money;  the  secoml,  and  more  in. 
teresting,  to  spend  it.  But  tax-payers,  who  usual- 
ly are  very  stupid  and  penurious  people,  early  in 
the  century  detected  signs  of  overtaxation,  and 
straightway  a  conflict  began  betu-ecn  them  and 
their  agents  in  the  Assembly.  Then,  as  now.  every- 
thing in  sight  was  taxed,  but  chiefly  land.  Poll* 
taxes  were  never  popular.  The  new  States  did  not 
adopt  them,  and  the  old  ones  thought  they  could 
not  afford  to  abandon  them.  Ever}'  State  was  in 
debt.  The  newer  ones  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  so,  and  if  they  did  not  cherish  their  birth- 
right, they  found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it 

Desire  in  a  new  country  is  prone  to  outrun  per- 
formance. Posterity  was  the  chief  collateral  se- 
curity of  the  States,  and  they  mortgaged  it  to  its 
full  value.  From  early  in  the  century  till  well- 
nigh  1840.  the  American  people  were  spellbound 
witli  the  delusions  of  fiat  money.  A  history  of 
human  folly  would  devote  many  chapters  to  the 
Americans  of  this  period.  No  nation  ever  tried 
harder  to  make  money  by  law.  Every  acre  of 
land  was  figured  as  credit.  Personal  property 
easily  followed.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
hostages  for  fiat  money,  for  slaves  were  property. 
But  fiat  money  cannot  of  itself  get  into  circula- 
tion. Thus  the  half- century  was  an  age  of  fiat- 
money  banks.  The  ideal  was  a  Stale  bank  with 
branches.  No  matter  how  much  the  issue — the 
State  was  behind  it  Sovereign  word — who  could 
ask  for  better  security.*  But  the  State  must  mo- 
nopolize the  business.    Indiana,  in  1S16,  began  this 
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reform.*  What  could  be  wiser — a  central  bank 
and  a  branch  for  everj'  three  counties  ?  The  cap!- 
tnl  stock  must  be  equal  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  specie.  The  capital,  if  not  specie,  must  be  equal 
to  it  Alabama,  three  years  later,  improved  the 
scheme.  Two-fifths  of  the  stock  must  be  reserved 
for  the  State,  and  its  control  of  the  bank  must  be 
pro])ortional.  Half  the  capital  stock  must  actu- 
ally be  paid — in  no  case  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  or  silver.  What  was  this 
compared  with  Middle's  Bank  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  capital  was  thirty-five  millions?  If  one  of 
the  branch  banks  refused  to  pay  a  bill  on  de- 
mand, the  holder  was  entitled  to  recover  interest, 
at  twelve  per  cent.,  till  the  bank  resumed  specie 
payments.  Any  bank  might  be  made  a  branch 
bank  by  the  Legislature.  Missouri,  in  i820,t  for- 
bade its  Legislature  to  incorporate  more  than  one 
banking  company  with  not  more  than  five  branch-  ^ 
es.  No  Assembly  should  establish  more  than  one.  f 
The  capital  stock  should  not  exceed  five  millions, 
and  of  this  at  least  one-half  should  be  reserved  to  ^ 

'The  Indiana  conHiiution  ol  r8i6  (Corydon,  June  39)  w» 
made  by  forty-two  dd<-£alc5.  William  Hendricks  »ervei]  «s  Gov- 
ernor, 18:2-183$.  Robert  Haana,  James  Noble,  and  GoiTmor 
Headricki  became  United  Slates  Senators.  Two  delegates  were 
Presidential  Electors— D.  Rnbb  (iSs;)  and  £.  McCanhy  11S37]. 
The  list  of  delegates  is  published  with  the  consiituilon.  ^ 

t  The  Missouri  caiutitution  of  1820  (St.  Louis,  June  ij  to  Jnty  ^ 
19}  was  Uie  work  o<  fottjr-one  delegates.  A-  McNair  becanie 
the  first  Governor  of  the  Sute  (1830-1824).  ^-  Bnnon.  Edward 
Batc<!.  and  John  Scoti  served  in  Concres) :  Bate*  becatoe  Attor- 
ney-General  of  the  United  States  (1861-1S64).  The  list  ofdelfr- 
gate$  wu  obuined  from  the  Secreluy  of  State  (or  Missoiui 
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the  State.  If  Congress  could  go  into  partner- 
ship in  the  banking  business  with  Nicholas  itid- 
dle,  could  not  Alabama  and  Missouri  go  Into  the 
same  Icind  of  business  with  their  own  citizens? 

But  taxes  were  increasing.  In  iS36*  a  State 
for  the  first  time  put  in  its  constitution  a  reserve 
clause  on  the  side  of  the  tax-pa)-ers.  Arkansas 
then  provided  that  all  taxable  property  shoiiUI  be 
taxL'd  according  to  its  value,  "in  an  equitable  and 
uniform  manner  throughout  the  State."  But  how 
should  this  be  determined?  No  more  than  the 
necessary  reserve  was  to  be  raised.  Poll  -  taxes 
should  be  for  county  purposes,  and  country  prod- 
uce should  not  be  taxed  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor  of  inspection.  The  Slate  also 
made  some  improvements  on  the  earlier  banking 
law's.  The  bank  and  its  branches  were  made  the 
depositories  of  the  State  funds,  and  were  required 
to  loan  throughout  the  counties  in  proportion  to 
ihcir  population.  "  To  promote  and  aid  the  great 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,"  a  separate 
institution  was  incorporated,  a  farmers'  bank,  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  being  pledged  to 
raise  funds  for  the  two  banks,  but  their  individual 
stock-holders  gave  security  to  guarantee  the  Slate 
against  toss.    In  spite  of  these  precautions,  matters 

'The  LJttle  Rock  convention  consisted  ol  Slty-one  men. and 
completed  its  work  January  3a.  iSj6.  Two  mcmben  became 
Ccn-cmon  of  the  Sute— J.  S- Conway  ntj6-l840)  and  T.S.  Orenr 
I1S44-1848):  J.  W.  Bate*,  a  member  ol  Congress — he  had  «cnrcd 
as  a  Tcrrltanal  judge  i  T.  J.  Laccy  became  a  Uniicd  Sutcs  Oi»- 
trict  JuiIkc.  For  lull  tut  of  ihe  delc^tcs,«ee  V.  U.  Koac's  edi- 
tion of  the  constitutioa,  Llttte  Rock.  1891. 
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got  worse  as  banks  multiplied.     The  tax-payers  f 
began  to  suspect  that  the  banks  were  running  the 
State,  instead  of  the   State  ninnlng   the   banks. 
As  a  means  o(  sa(ety.  New  Jersey,  in  1S44,*  for-  ^ 
bade  its  Legislature  to  grant  a  bank  charter  for  ^ 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  only  with  the  assent 
of  three-fifths  of  both  Houses.     In  the  following 
year  Florida  incorporated  the  Alabama  and  Arkan- 
sas provisions,  with  much  elaboration.  ■ 

In  the  constitution  of  New  Yorlc.  a  year  later.t 
the  first  definition  of  the  term  corporation  was  at- 
tempted in  a  constitution.     It  should  "  be  con- 
strued to  include  all  associations  and  joint-stock  I 
companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges 


*Thc  Nev  Jersey  constitution  of  1S44  (Trrnton.  May  14  txi 
June  29)  was  ilie  work  of  fifly-eigUt  delegate*  Four  became 
Governors—  Mahlon  Diefccrson  (r8iS-lSi7>,  ].  H.  Williamson 
{1817-1829).  P.  T.  Vroom  (r8j9-i833).  C  C.  Slration  (i844'iS48»: 
Dickertoa.  A.  G.  Ottel.  and  J,  C.  Ten  Eiyck  served  at  United 
States  Senatnn;  ten  others  {incloding  Stmtton  and  Vroom). as 
RKRibcrs  of  Congress.  Dickcnon  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1854-1838);  Vroom,  a  Presidential  Elector  (iSj3);  J.  C  Horn- 
blower  (1861. 1869)  a  Presidential  Elector.  The  journal  give*  tfac 
list  of  dcletjatcs- 

tTlte  New  York  constitation  of  18^6  (Albany.  June  t  toOcto>. 
bcr  9)  was  franir<1  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  delegate*. 
Two  became  Govcrnors—W.  C.  Bouck  (t845-r84S)  and  S.J.  Tll- 
drn  (1875-1877).  ^fr.Tildcn  was  nominated  for  TVesidcnt  by  tbe 
DetnoCTMtc  party,  at  Si.  Lours.  June  37-J9. 1876,  Samuel  Nelson 
was  appointed  to  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  \^y 
Twenty-one  delegates  became  members  of  ConjrrcM :  six  wcrt  ^H 
Prr^idrntial  Electors — C.  T.  Chamt)«rlain<i833l.  D,  MunrotiSjTV  ^| 
J.  T.  Harrison  (1841),  Charles  O'Conor,  W.  Taylor,  and  A.  F. 
Vache(l8$j>.  This  constitution  waa  the  iminrdiaic  prcccdni 
(or  Iowa  (1847).  Illinois  (r848).  and  Michigan  (iHjo).  For  llat  ol 
delegates,  aec  eitbcr  edition  of  tbe  Conrencion  [>ebatca  or  ibe 
joumaL 
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of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individuals  or 
partnerships,"  a  precedent  lor  all  the  later  consti- 
tutions of  the  commonwealths.  In  New  York  at 
this  time  the  effect  of  the  panic  of  1837  was  trace- 
able in  the  constitutional  provision  forbidding  the 
Legislature  to  "  pass  any  act  granting  any  sjx'cial 
charter  for  banking  purposes,"  or  "  to  pass  any  law 
sanctioning  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation  issuing  bank-notes  of 
any  description."  All  bills  or  notes  "  issued  or  put 
in  circulation  as  money"  were  registered  for  the 
purpose  of  amply  securing  their  redemption  in 
specie.  The  stockholders  in  any  corporation  and 
joint-stock  association  for  banking  purposes  which 
issued  bank-notes,  or  any  kind  of  paper  credit  to 
circulate  as  money,  were  made  individually  respon- 
sible to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  respec- 
tive shares  for  all  debts  and  liabilities  contracted 
after  the  first  day  of  January.  1850.  In  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  any  banking  association,  the  holders 
of  its  bills  were  its  preferred  creditors.* 

Iowa,  in  the  same  year.t  went  further  than  New 

*  Tlte  fiscal  provisions  of  the  New  York  constitution  of  1846 
embodied  the  aubsuncc  of  ihc  earlier  banking  Uw-s  of  the  State 
wbicit  public  experieoce  bad  approved.  These  laws  and  ibis 
constitution  bqtao  tbc  era  of  rapontible  banking  in  tbe  United 
Suies. 

rThc  Iowa  coosUtution  of  1846  (Iowa  City.  May)  was  made  by 
tblrty-two  delejtaies.  S.  LefHcf  became  a  member  of  Congreu ; 
J.  S.  (or  I.I  Selman.  a  rresdcntial  Eleaor  (18551.  The  corwiitu- 
lion  conuiint  much  in  common  witb  that  of  New  York  (1846). 
|IIi»,v^.  ,.s.ffi.  and  Michigan  ii8jo>     Sc<  lli«  journal  for  names  of 
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York  in  seeking  to  secure  a  safe  system  of  bank- 
ing.   If  a  State  bank  was  established  by  the  Lc^s* 
laturc,  it  should  be  fouodcd  "  on  an  actual  specie 
basis,"  and  its  branches  be  "mutually  responsible" 
for  each  other's  liabilities  upon  all  notes,  bills,  and 
other  issues  intended  to  circulate  as  money.     In 
this  Stale  the  Assembly  could  not  charter  a  bank 
unless  the  people  at  an  election  had  first  formally 
given  their  consent    The  Legislature  could  enact 
but  one  banking  law,  and  that  should  provide  for 
the  registry  and  countersigning  by  an  officer  of 
the  State  of  "  all  bills  or  paix^r  credit  designed  to 
circulate  as  money."     It  also  should  require  secu* 
fit)'  to  the  full  amount  of  this  credit,  which  was  to 
be  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer  in  United 
States  stocks,  or  in  Interest-bearing  stocks  of  com- 
monwealths in  good  financial  standing,  and  to  be 
rated  at  ten  per  cent,  below  the  average  value  of 
these  stocks  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  thirty 
days  next  preceding  their  deposit.     In  case  of  a 
depreciation  of  any  portion  of  the  stocks  to  the 
amount  of  ten  per  cent.,  the  banks  owning  the 
stock  were  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
depositing  additional  stocks;  the  law  was  also  to 
provide  for  the  recording  of  the  names  of  all  stock- 
holders, the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each,  the  time 
of  any  transfer,  and  to  whom  made.   The  ])rovision 
for  the  liability  of  the  stockholders  and  for  pre- 
ferred  creditors  was  the  same  as  in  New  York. 
No  suspension  of  specie  paj*ment  by  a  banking  in- 
stitution should  be  permitted,  and  any  change  in 
the  law  for  the  organization  or  creation  of  corpora- 
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lions,  or  for  granting  s|)ecial  or  exdusive  privileges, 
could  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  two-third;* 
of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  constitutions  of  Wisconsin*  and  ltlinots,t 
made  two  years  later,  the  articles  on  finance  and 
corporations  were  yet  more  elaborate.  Following 
precedents  already  common  in  the  Uniou,  Wis- 
consin declared  that  taxes  throughout  the  State 
should  be  uniform,  and  that  an  annual  lax  should 
defray  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  State  for  each 
year.j 

*Tlic  Wisconsin  constitution  of  1S47  (Madison.  r>ccem1>cr  15, 
1847,  to  February  1.  1&48)  was  made  by  sixty-nine  rlclcRaies. 
j.  T.  Lcwi»  Mrved  iw  tiovcrnor  (1863-1866);  O.  Cole.  C  H. 
Larrabecand  M.  L  Martin  served  in  Congress;  A,  Warden  wna 
a  Fmldential  Hleaor  (1865-1869).  See  tbe  [>ebates  for  names 
ofdelcKata. 

I  Tlw  Illinois  constitution  of  1  ftt7  (Springfield.  June  7  to  Au- 
pist  }i)iims  the  work  o<  one  hundred  and  forty-fire  delcftales. 
Two  »cTV«l  aa  Governor— N.  Edwards  (1809-1818,  i8}6-i83o|. 
J.  M.  Palmer  (1869-1873).  The  latter  was  United  Sutr)  Senator 
ti89i-i897X  and  was  nominated  (or  the  Presidency  of  the  tJniled 
State*  by  the  National  Democratic  party,  at  Indianapolis.  Sep- 
tember 3.  i8q6.  Edwards  t>ccame  United  States  Senntor.  Nine 
delegates  became  members  of  (TonRress :  four,  Presidential  Elec- 
tor* -\V.  Allen  (i8i5).  C.  H.  Consuble  (i8s7).  ]■  M.  Palmer 
Ii86i>.  S.  A.  Hurlburt  (1869):  Harlhurt  bccnmealsn  a  mcint>crof 
0»lgre«s-  The  Illinois  constitutioo  of  1818  (Ka.<;kaskia.  August 
26)  was  the  work  ol  ihiny-tbree  men.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  one  of 
tbe  deleKates.  wai  choKn  one  of  the  first  United  Sutcs  Senator* 
(l8l7-it}9X  and  was  the  principal  author  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
pftHtirse.  See  Vol,  t..  Chap.  x.  For  the  names  of  delegates  sec 
Davidson  and  Stuv6,  p.  397.  Sec  the  iourtwl  for  Uat  of  tbe  del- 
c^iea. 

I  See  pfu  130.  ixi,  and  ih- 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CORPORATIONS,  FINANCE,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT, 
AND  EDUCATION 


It  is  from  this  time  that  articles  on  corporations 
were  introduced  into  State  constitutions  and  rap- 
idly lengthened.  Until  this  time  Ihe  principal 
corporations  for  which  constitutions  particularly 
provided  were  banks  or  moneyed  institutions. 
Wisconsin  and  the  later  States  included  in  their 
articles  on  corporations  provisions  for  corporations 
other  than  those  with  banking  powers  and  privi- 
leges— such  as  municipal  corporations,  and,  later, 
railroad  and  canal  corporations.  Wisconsin  for- 
bade any  municipal  corporation  to  take  private 
property  for  public  uses  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  the  necessity  for  the  seizure  being  first 
established  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury — a  specific  ap- 
plication of  a  provision  In  its  bill  of  rights.  Closely 
following  a  constitutional  provision  of  New  York, 
made  two  years  before,  Wisconsin  empowered  its 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities 
and  of  incorporated  villages,  and  made  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  Legislature  to  restrict  their  power  oi 
taxation,  of  contracting  debts,  or  loaning  their 
credit.  Banking  corporations  should  henceforth 
be  created  only  by  general  law,  and,  as  in  Iowa, 
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tlie  question  of  "  bank  or  no  bank  "  shouW  first  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  at  a  general  election. 

Illinois,  also  following  New  York,  authorized 
the  creation  of  corporations  not  possessing  bank- 
ing powers  and  privileges  only  by  general  laws, 
except  for  municipal  purposes,  or  in  cases  in 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assembly,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  corporation  could  not  be  attained 
except  by  special  Icgiblation.  Thus,  more  specifi- 
cally than  New  York,  Illinois  made  the  incorpora- 
tors individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
»rporations  but  no  State  bank  was  to  be  created, 

^nor  could  the  Slate  own  or  become  liable  for  any 
stock  in  any  corporation  or  joint -stock  associa- 
tion established  for  banking  purpo<ics.  To  guard 
igainst  further  abuses,  no  act  of  the  General  As- 

Fsembly  authorizing  banking  corporations  could  go 
into  effect  unless  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple in  a  general  election  and  had  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  As  in  Florida 
three  years  earlier,  provision  was  made  for  the 
passing  of  liberal  laws  of  incorporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  internal  improvements. 
Florida*  and    Califurniat  provided  that  taxes 

•Th«  F1rtri<J«  constitutloB  of  i8j8  (St.  Joseph,  Deoemlxr  3) 

wtA  ibc  work  oi  forty-three  delegates.     WillUm  Marvin  became 

^Gov«mor  (i865-tS66):  J.  D.  Wrvott  and  E.  C.  Cobell.  members 

Coni^r'^^i    Morvln  and   R    C    Allen,  United  Sute«  district 

udgca;  R.  R.  Reid  had  scr^-cd  u  a  Territon*]  jodge.     Tlic  cnn- 

tutkm  bears  the  date  u(  the  admlaskMi  of  the  Suie  into  the 

iVnlon.  March  3.  1845.    Se«  acta  and  re«olutioa)  of  the*  General 

^Aateoibly  of  the  State  of  Florida.  Fiftb  Seaaion,  l85i.ConMitu- 

tion,  p.  xxii. 

t  The  California  coastitution  of  1849  (Uoateref,  Septanber  j 
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should  be  uniform,  the  latter  State  also  providing 
for  the  election  of  local  assessors  and  collectors 
of  taxes.  Vii^inia*  declared  that  taxation  should 
be  equal  and  uniform,  and  that  all  property  other 
than  staves  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
value.  Every  slave  who  had  attained  the  age  ol 
twelve  years  was  assessed  "a  tax  equal  to  and 
not  cxcctxling  that  assessed  on  land  of  the  value 
of  three  hundred  dollars."  Slaves  under  that  age 
were  not  taxable.  Other  taxable  property  might 
be  exempted  from  taxation  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected  to 
each  House.  On  every  white  male  inhabitant  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  cap^| 
italion  tax  equal  to  the  tax  on  land  of  the  valued 
of  two  hundred  dollars  was  levied.     One  equal^ 

to  October  13)  was  the  work  of  forty-eight  defegnte*.    J.  McDou^^l 
(fall  became  Governor  {iSji-iSsa};  W.  M.  (jwin.  United  Slates 
Senator  (i849-i8(Ji):  E.  Gilbert,  a  member  o(  Confess:  and  as 
Presidential   Klectors,  W.  S.  Sherwood  (1853)  and   A.  M,  Pico 
<l86i>.    H.  W.  Hallccic  became  s  major-general  and  greatly  di»-^H 
linguithed  himseU  during  the  civil  war.    See  the  Debates  (or  lisc^| 
of  the  delegates. 

*Thc  Virginia  cooau'tution  of  1850-1851  (Richmond.  October 
14,  1850. 10  Atigmt  I.  1851 )  wa.<i  the  work  of  one  hundred  andj 
ihiriy-five  dele^ten.   Two  became  Governor*— H.  A.  Wise  ( rSj6- 
l86o>,  John  Letcher  (1S60-1864);  James  Barbour  served  n*  (Inilcjtl 
States  Senator  from  Virg:tnia,and  Charles  J,  Faulkner  and  Wait-' 
man  T.  Wilby  from  West  Virginia.    Twenty-four  delegates  (in- 
cluding Wise  and  Letcher)  served  in  Congress.    J.  V.  Mason  vac 
a  member  of  the  convention  ol  1829-1830.    Those  who  served 
wi  Presidential  F.Iectopi  were— A.  Stuart  (1837,  1841.  1845).  T.  J., 
Randolph.  William  Smith  (1S45).  J.  Letcher  (1849).  R.  G.  Scott,! 
H.  A.  Wise  (1849,  18331.    The  documents  published  by  the  con-' 
venttoo  are  the  most  complete  for  the  resources,  the  tmnsporta- 
ii<M,  the  finances  sind  social  condition  of  a  Southern  State  tn<j 
1850.    See  the  journal  (or  Alphabetical  list  of  the  members. 
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moiety  of  capitation  tax  upon  white  persons  was 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primary 
and  free  schools.  As  in  Michigan,  in  this  year, 
Virginia  provided  for  a  sinking-fund,  the  Legis- 
lature being  directed  to  set  apart  annually  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  State  debt  existing  on  the  ist  of 
January,  1852.  This  fund  was  to  be  invested  in 
bonds  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Whenever  a 
further  debt  was  to  be  contracted  by  the  common- 
wealth there  should  be  set  apart,  in  like  manner, 
yearly,  for  thirty-four  years,  a  sum  exceeding  by 
one  per  cent,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  annual 
interest  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  debt  at  the  time 
of  its  contraction,  which  sum  should  be  a  part  of 
the  sinking-fund.  No  pari  of  this  fund  or  of  its 
accruing  interest  could  be  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
for  which  it  was  devoted, "  except  in  time  of  war, 
insurrection,  or  invasion." 

In  the  same  year  Michigan  inserted  in  its  con- 
stitution two  elaborate  articles  — one  on  finance 
and  taxation,  the  other  on  corporations.  All  spe- 
cific State  taxes,  except  those  received  from  the 
mining  companies  of  the  upper  peninsula,  were 
applied  in  paying  the  interest  upon  the  funds  es- 
tablished for  the  maintenance  of  the  prim.iry 
schools,  the  university,  and  for  other  educational 
purposes,  and  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
State  debt,  in  the  order  named,  until  the  debt  was 
extinguished;  then  these  specific  taxes  were  to  be 
added  to  the  primary-school  interest  fund.    The 
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annual  taxes  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  year- 
ly expenses  of  the  government     The  Legislature 
should  also  provide  a  sinking-fund  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.     A  uniform  rule 
of  taxation  should  apply  to  the  whole  State.  ex< 
ccpt  on  property  paying  specific  taxes,  and  all  as- 
sessments should  be  on  property  at  its  cash  value. 
Following  the  precedent  set  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
Michigan   forbade   the   Legislature  to   pass  any 
banking  law  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electors  and  was  approved  by  a  majority  of 
them.    The  New  York  provisions  on  the  liability 
of  stockholders  and  on  preferred  creditors  were 
repeated  ;  and,  Hke  New  York  and  Iowa,  Michigan 
forliade  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.     The 
definition  of  corporations  made  four  years  before 
in  New  York  was  repeated  in  this  constitution, 
and  the  condition  of  the  State  at  this  time  is  in 
part  suggested  by  the  provision  limiting  the  in- 
corporation of  railroad,  plank-road,  and  canal  com- 
panies to  thirt)'  years.     The  struggle  between  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  had  already  begun  tn 
this  country,  in  evidence  of  which  is  the  provision 
in  this  constitution  that  no  corporation  should 
hold  any  real  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  ten 
years,  except  such  as  was  actually  occupied  by  the 
corporation  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  franchise.  The 
experience  of  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin 
was  a  precedent   for  Michigan   to  empower  its 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  and 
oi^nization  of  cities  and  villages,  and  to  restrict 
their  powers  of  taxation  and  indebtedness. 
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Features  of  tbe  Obto  atid  fndiana  Con^titiilions 

Of  the  three  new  constitutions  made  in  the 
year  1851/  that  of  Maryland  contained  no  article 
on  banking  or  corporations,  the  organization  and 
control  of  these  being  left  by  general  grant  of 
power  to  the  Legislature.  The  constitutions  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  however,  are  a  landmark  in 
our  civil  history,  for  they  elaborately  classify  the 
particular  functions  and  interests  of  the  State  in 
separate  and  elaborate  articles.  The  changes 
made  from  1776  to  1850  in  the  formulation  of  the 
civil  interests  of  American  democracy  are  no  bet- 
ter displayed  than  by  contrasting  the  constitutions 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  any  of  the  constitutions 
of  1776.  Both  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  articles  on 
finance,  taxation,  and  on  corpoiations.t  These 
articles  are  indeed  the  initial  chapters,  in  constitu- 
tional form,  of  that  yet  more  elaborate  presentation 
of  their  subject-matter  to  be  found  In  the  State 
constitutions  adopted  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  centur}',  and  suggest  that,  to  the 

*  The  Indiana  connilutionof  1850-1851  (Indianapolis.  October 
7.  iSjo,  to  February  K.  iSji)  vas  tlie  work  o(  one  hundred  and 
(ORy-nin«  d«1e)|^t<9.  Tjiutnas  II.  Hendrick)  served  as  Governor 
(1873-1877^).  was  nominated  tor  Vice-Pmidenl  at  St.  Louis  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  June  J?- 39. 1 H76.  and  a(;ain 
Bl  Chicago,  by  the  Kationa)  Democratic  Convention.  Julyft-ii. 
18S1.  and.  with  Grovcr  OeveUnd.  was  elected  ;  Schuyler  ColfaK 
served  »a  Vice- President  of  tbe  United  Sutes  (1869-1873).  Hen- 
dncks  and  John  Pctiit  became  United  States  Senators :  eight 
mcmben  served  in  Congreu.  including  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Schuyler  Colfax :  CoUaz  was  Speaker  oi  the  tbicty-eif;hth.  ihiny- 
ninth.  and  fortieth  Congresses.  R.  D.  Owen  was  a  PmtldentUJ 
Elector  in  i&i^.    The  list  of  members  is  given  in  the  Debates. 

*  For  Ohio.  Arts.  xii.  and  xiii. :  (or  Indiana.  Arts.  x.  and  xL 
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constitutions  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  may 
bear  a  relation  (in  the  scope  and  manner  of  their 
presentation  of  corporation  and  financial  interests) 
similar  to  that  borne  by  the  constitutions  of  1776 
to  those  of  1850.  Indeed,  they  suggest  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  financial  constitutions  sufficiently 
grounded  on  past  experience  to  enable  the  people 
of  the  several  commonwealths  ultimately  to  avoid 
in  large  measure  abuses  of  fiscal  principles,  and  to 
realize  much  that  is  im|>lied  of  advantage  to  the 
State  in  the  current  phrase,  "an  equitable  system 
of  taxation  and  an  economic  distribution  of  public 
funds."  May  it  not  becxiwcted  that  the  evolution 
of  financial  principles  in  the  constitutions  may 
ultimately  enable  the  American  people  to  avoid 
panics  ? 

The  provisions  of  the  article  on  finance  in  the 
Indiana  constitution  followed  familiar  precedents. 
The  rate  of  taxation  should  be  equal  and  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  but  the  provision  prescribing 
this  uniformity  differed  from  its  precedents  in  older 
constitutions  hy  exempting  from  taxation  the  prop- 
erly used  for  municipal,  educational,  litcrar)*,  scien- 
tific, religious,  or  charitable  purposes.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  older  Slates  is  plainly  traceable  in  the 
article  on  corporations.  Uanks  should  be  estab- 
lished under  general  banking  laws;  the  paper 
issued  by  the  bank  and  designed  to  circulate  as 
money  should  be  registered,  and  also  be  counter- 
signed by  a  State  officer.  The  collateral  security 
of  a  bank  should  be  readily  convertible  into  specie, 
and  be  under  the  control  of  the  fiscal  officers  of 
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the  State.  The  branch  banks  might  be  chartered 
without  collateral  security,  but  the  branches  should 
be  mutually  responsible  (or  one  another's  liabili- 
ties upon  all  paper  credit  used  as  money.  As  in 
New  York,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  the  holders  of 
bank-notes  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  bank 
were  declared  to  be  preferred  creditors;  all  bills 
or  notes  of  the  bank  were  redeemable  in  gold  or 
silver,  and  no  law  could  be  passed  sanctioning  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments. 

A  new  inhibition  was  made,  forbidding  any  bank 
to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  greater  rate  of 
interest  than  allowed  by  law  to  individuals  loaning 
money.  No  bank  could  be  chartered  nor  continued 
as  a  banking  organization  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  State  might  invest  its  trust  funds 
in  a  bank  and  its  branches,  but  the  safety  funds 
were  to  be  guaranteed  by  unquestionable  security. 
After  the  expiration  of  bank  charters  in  force  in 
iS5i,the  State  could  not  become  a  stockholder  in 
any  bank,  nor  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation.  The  liability  of  the 
incorporators  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  was 
left  to  be  determined  by  law — a  less  efficient  secu- 
rity than  experience  plainly  pointed  out.  Ohio  for- 
bade a  poll-tax  for  county  or  State  purposes,  and 
obligated  its  Legislature  to  make  uniform  rules 
for  the  taxation  of  property.  A  poll.tax  was  never 
popular  among  the  people  of  the  States,  principal* 
ly  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  price  for  voting — a 
right  to  which  they  deemed  themselves  freely,  in- 
deed nnturally,  eotttled.    As  ia  Indiana,  the  prop* 
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erty  of  public  charities,  buildings  used  exclusively 
for  public  worship,  and  public-school  houses,  were 
exempt  from  taxation;  and  burying-grounds  were 
added  to  the  list.    At  this  lime  Ohio  introduced 
into  its  constitution  an  exemption  clause  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals.     Personal  property  to   an 
amount  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  dol- 
lars  was  declared   exempt   from    taxation.     The 
complaint  long  maHV;  in  Ohio,  and  indeed  in  other 
States,  was  at  last   nominally  redressed  by  this 
constitution,  in  a  provision  which  enacted  that  "all 
property  employed  in  banking  shall  always  bear 
a  burden  of  taxation  equal  to  that  imposed  on  the 
property  of  individuals."     The  annual  expenses  of 
the  State  should  be  paid  by  its  yearly  revenue, 
and  sufficient  taxes  should  also  be  levied  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  State  debt.    Varying  somewhat 
from  the  other  States  in  one  particular,  Ohio  for- 
bade the  contraction  of  any  debt  by  the  Slate  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvements.     In  its  article 
on  corporations  it  sought  to  correct  an  evil  already 
too  common  in  the  country,  by  its  forbidding  the 
General  Assembly  to  pass  any  special  act  confer- 
ring corporate  powers,  and  by  making  the  prop- 
erty of  corporations,  like  that  of  individuals,  sub- 
ject to  taxation.    The  New  York  provision  making 
the  stockholders  individually  liable  for  the  debts 
of  corporations  was  repeated.     Ohio  attempted  to 
check  the  aggressions  of  railroad   companies  by 
providing  that  no  right  of  way  should  be  appro- 
priated to  their  use  until  full  compensation  had 
first  been  secured  by  a  deposit  vf  mopey  for  the 
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compensation  of  the  owner  whose  property  was 
dLsircd,  irrespective  of  any  benefit  from  the  im- 
provement proposed.  The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion should  be  ascertained  in  a  court  of  record  by 
a  jur>'  of  twelve  men.  The  provision,  now  com- 
mon in  tlie  constitutions  of  the  Northern  States, 
for  the  organization  of  cities  and  for  the  restriction 
of  their  powers  of  taxation  and  indebtedness,  was 
introduced,  as  wab  also  a  provision  for  submitting 
proposed  bank  laws  to  the  electors. 

Thus  it  appears  that  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  American  democracy  evolved 
elaborate  constitutional  provisions  affecting  the 
levying  of  taxes,  the  appropriation  of  public  mon- 
ey for  internal  improvements,  the  organization  of 
banks  and  the  control  of  their  business ;  the  re- 
S]K>nsibilities  of  stockholders  in  coqx>rations.  and 
the  prior  claims  of  certain  classes  of  creditors;  the 
equity  and  uniformity  of  tax  laws;  the  limited  re- 
s]X)nsibiliiy  of  local  governments — such  as  villages, 
cities,  and  counties — in  the  matter  of  taxation ;  the 
loan  of  their  credit  and  the  creation  of  indebted- 
ness; the  powers  and  privileges  of  railroad,  plank- 
road,  and  canal  companies:  the  relative  rights  of 
these  and  individuals  in  disputes  arising  between 
them ;  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to  cre- 
ate indebtedness,  and  especially  the  "pay-as-you- 
go"  policy  prescribed  in  the  requirement  thai  an- 
nual expenses  should  be  met  by  annual  taxes;  the 
exemption  of  some  kinds  of  property  from  taxa- 
tion— chiefly  those  used  for  educational,  religious, 
smd  charitable  purposes — in  brief,  a  clearer  defini- 
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tion  of  the  functions  of  the  State  than  had  existed 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  While  the  provisions 
affecting  corporations  were  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  elaborate,  those  defining  the  educa- 
tional obligations  of  the  State  were  likewise  in- 
creasing. 

One  by  one  the  States  made  provision  for  car- 
rying out  systems  of  public  education,  and  gradu* 
ally  put  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of 
superintendents  of  instruction,  thus  again  illustra- 
ting the  principle  of  government  that  civil  affairs 
must  be  intrusted  to  trained  minds.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  had  their  inception  between  1840 
and  1S50,  except  in  the  New  England  States,  in 
which  they  had  been  fostered  much  earlier.  With 
few  exceptions  outside  of  New  England,  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  free  education  of  the  poor. 
In  most  of  the  States  there  were  rate  schools  of 
a  primar)'  character,  and  academics,  institutes,  and 
seminaries  in  which  payment  was  demanded  (or 
tuition,  and.  excepting  instruction  by  tutors  and 
goveniesses.  these  were  for  a  long  lime  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  an  education.  Though  these 
means  were  effective  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
available,  it  was  not  until  after  1850  that  America 
can  l>e  truly  said  to  have  had  free  public  schools. 
It  was  after  this  time  that,  in  the  Western  States 
particularly,  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands 
began  rapidly  to  be  converted  into  school  funds, 
enabling  the  Western  States  to  surpass  so  swiftly 
the  Eastern  in  the  opportunities  which  they  af- 
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forded  for  public  educah'on.  The  Eastern  States, 
by  utilizing  the  land-scrip  voted  ihcin  by  Congress, 
derived  some  support  for  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific schools ;  but  the  chief  burden  of  education 
fell  upon  the  tax-payers,  a  burden  far  less  heavy 
in  the  States  created  out  of  the  public  domain. 
The  unparalleled  growth  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  an  illustration  of  the  interest,  effi- 
ciency, and  direction  of  educational  matters  in  an 
American  commonwealth  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  whose  boun- 
daries were  once  within  the  public  domain. 

No  public  enterprise  during  this  period  was 
more  popular  than  the  organization  of  free  public 
schools.  The  American  people  took  hold  o(  edu- 
cational problems  with  an  almost  passionate  confi- 
dence that  univci'sal  education  would  solve  all  the 
ills  of  life.  Indeed, in  various  parts  of  the  country*. 
as  in  New  York  and  New  jersey,  there  were  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  to  prescribe  an  educational 
qualification  for  the  voter.  This  zeal  for  cduca* 
tion,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  altruistic  to  in- 
clude any  other  than  the  white  race.  There  were 
no  schools  for  colored  persons  in  sIave<holding 
States,  and  schools  of  this  character  were  unpop- 
ular in  the  free  States.  That  in  New  England 
itself,  a  school  established  for  the  education  of 
colored  girls  should  be  destroyed  by  a  mob  proved 
that  American  democracy,  in  considering  educa- 
tional facilities,  wa.s  as  yet  strictly  a  white  de- 
mocracy. The  teaching  of  the  black  was  not  a 
right  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect 
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If  the  forces  contending  for  the  mastery  in  this 
country  were  those  of  universal  education  and 
those  for  recognizing  the  right  of  property  in 
man,  education  was  in  a  great  degree  false  to  its 
character.  The  discrimination  made  against  per- 
sons of  color  in  the  free  commonwealths  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  cause  of  human  slaverj'. 
It  seems  disheartening  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
our  social  institutions,  our  laws,  and  our  const!' 
lutions  of  government,  so  tardy  is  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  equal  opportuni* 
ties  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
American  democracy  was  as  yet  but  a  democracy 
in  name.  Nevertheless,  obligations  imposed  upon 
State  Legislatures  during  this  half-century  were 
generally  altruistic  in  character.  They  were  wit* 
nesses  to  the  nature  of  our  civilization,  founded 
upon  Christian,  not  pagan,  ideas  of  morality. 

The  principal  contest  in  American  democracy 
may  be  said  to  have  been  between  individualistic 
and  communistic  forces  in  the  evolution  of  our 
forms  of  government.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
all  the  forces  of  the  State  were  organized  for  the 
advantage  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  the 
community.  This  found  expression  in  nearly  all 
lau-s  establishing  schools,  founding  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, and  ever  more  perfectly  forming  Ameri- 
can democracy  on  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  basis. 
After  1840  an  altruistic  effort  was  made  on  a 
vast  scale  in  this  country.  The  powers  of  legisla* 
tion  were  thus  made  to  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare*  and  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  without  limit- 
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ing  the  privileges  or  denying  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  To  this  course  of  altruism  there  were 
exceptions,  as  in  those  obligatioos  to  perpetuate 
slavery  or  to  discriminate  between  free  persons  of 
color  and  other  freemen.  These  discriminations, 
after  all,  only  illustrate  the  course  and  the  nature 
of  the  evolution  going  on.  As  we  follow  the  mak- 
ing of  the  West,  we  notice  how  each  new  State 
makes  elaborate  provisions  for  the  free  education 
of  its  people.  This  provision  for  free  education 
was  made  obligator^'  on  State  Legislatures.  As 
yet  there  were  no  obligations  on  the  Legislature 
to  enact  laws  protecting  the  individual  against  cor- 
porations, syndicates,  or  trusts,  for  these  had  not 
then  threatened  to  endanger  individual  rights; 
few  such  organizations  existed.  The  struggle  un- 
consciously recorded  in  these  limitations  and  obli- 
gations on  legislative  bodies  is  a  struggle  between 
free  industry  and  slaverj-.  between  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  public 
credit.  The  intensit)*  of  that  altruism  which  dic- 
tated these  limitations  and  obligations  will  not  di- 
minish, and  the  more  perfect  union  in  course  of 
evolution  will  be  the  realization  of  social  efiiciency 
and  of  the  equal  opportunity  of  all  men. 

Local  government  was  passed  over  by  the  eigh- 
teenth-century constitutions,  and  was  but  slightly 
touched  on  by  those  made  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth,  ft  was  largely  a  matter  of  custom 
or  of  legislation.  In  the  older  Stales  local  organ- 
ization had  already  been  establi>hcd  when  their 
first  constitutions  were  in  process  uf  formation, 
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In  the  North,  the  organization  was  of  the  town  or 
township  type ;  in  the  South, of  the  county.  Town 
or  county  government  was  not  an  issue  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  That  affected  local  govern- 
ment only  indirectly.  The  issue  was  popular  gov- 
ernment versus  monarchy;  the  civil  versit^s  the 
military  idea  in  government.  America  was  then 
a  democracy  of  fanners. 

The  limitation  of  indebtedness  was  the  first 
provision  affecting  local  government  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  commonwealth  constitution.  The  sec- 
ond made  certain  township  offices  elective.  The 
third  was  an  effort  to  secure  proportional  repre- 
sentation among  the  counties.  But  the  silence  of 
the  newer  constitutions  did  not  signify  that  local 
government  was  not  a  question  of  profound  inter- 
est to  the  people.  In  the  Western  State-s  they 
had  a  choice  of  local  systems — the  New  England 
town,  the  Virginia  county,  or  a  partial  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  immigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  carried  with  them  the  idea 
of  the  town,  and  set  it  up  as  a  working  institu- 
tion in  the  Northwest.  The  immigrants  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas*  repeated  the  county  or- 

■  Tb«  amef)ctTn«nu  to  the  North  Carolina  conitluitlon  ot  1 776. 
adopted  in  i83j<Raleigh.June4to  Jul)r  11),  weKinadeb]rone  hun- 
dred and  cigtit  delegates.  Four  scnixd  asiJovcrnors— John  Branch 
(l8t7-i 8k».  D.  L  Swain  {i 33:-i83Si.  R.  D-  Spaight  (1835-1837),  and 
j.  M.  Moorhcad(  1^41-1245).  Branch  and  Nathaniel  Macon  served 
ax  United  Statci  Scnaton ;  thirteen  scnxd  in  Coogrcss— Macoa. 
as  Speaker  o(  the  scv-cnih.  clj(hlli.  and  ninth.  Seven  were  Prcai- 
deniial  Electors— W.  Gaston  (1809).  J.  M.  Moorhead.  J.  Crudap, 
and  John  Giles  (iSss,  1829);  Moorhead  again  in  1833.  J.  Wellborn 
(1841),  and  Kenneth  Raynor<i849).    The  debates  in  diisconvm- 
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ganizalion  wlien  thuy  settled  the  Southwest.  Thus 
greater  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
North  because  local  interests  were  there  within 
local  control.  The  town  meeting  regulated  all 
public  interests  of  the  community.  This  was  im- 
possible under  the  county  system.  But  gradually 
a  civil  ratio  was  discovered  between  local  govern- 
ment and  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  ear- 
lier conventions  were  satisfied  to  leave  the  control 
of  local  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  in  consequence,  during  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  century,  private  acts  far  outnumbered  public, 
and  local  laws  those  of  a  general  nature.  From 
this  it  followed  that  much  confusion  in  local  ar- 
rangements prevailed  in  all  the  Northern  States, 
for  there  were  often  several  types  of  towns  in  the 
same  commonwealth. 

The  Southern  States  seem  to  have  been  satis- 
fied if  they  prevented  a  gerrymander.  The  North- 
ern did  not  rest  until  each  town  was  a  little  State 
controlling  its  own  affairs.  Indiana  began  a  re* 
form  in  1816  by  requiring  all  local  officers  to 
reside  within  their  respective  districts,  but  New 
York,  in  iSai,*  was  the  first  State  to  introduce 

tion  are  tbe  ontf  Mtes  cxiant.  from  the  Soulli.  on  the  abolition  ol 
religious  qualilicMions.  and  the  abrogation  ol  the  riglit  u(  free 
negrorfl  to  vote.     See  the  IJcbates  (or  names  of  all  meinbers. 
"The  Kew  York  consliiuiion  of  iUsi  (Albany.  August  }8  to 

^November  10)  was  the  work  of  one  hundred  nn^  twcniy-sii  dcl- 
xts.     Martin  Van  Buicn  iMcamc  C>ovcrTM>r  O819  iRjoi.  Vicc- 

EPmiiicnt  ul  the  United  States  ttSjs-iSjfiX  I'miilent  (183A- 
I&40);  he  served  as  Untied  States  Senator  <i83i-i8}8);  waa 
renomtnated  (or  Preatdcat  by  tlic  BaJtitnucc  Dcmocmtic  Con- 
vention  (May    ;.  1840k  by  the    Frce-soU  Coavemion.  Bullalo 
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into  its  constitution  provisions  for  a  local  system. 
It  was  elementary',  but  it  began  a  new  era.  Grad* 
ually  all  local  officers  were  made  elective  by  popu- 
lar vote,  but  the  reform  first  affected  tlie  niayors 
of  cities  by  the  New  York  amendment  of  1S39, 
The  choice  by  popular  election  was  speedily  adopt- 
ed all  over  the  country. 

Tennessee,  in  1834.  instituted  another  reform 
in  providing  that  county  elections  should  not  oc- 
cur on  the  day  for  the  election  of  Governor.  Leg- 
islature, or  Congressmen.  This  was  a  reform  of 
great  practical  value,  for  it  concentrated  public  in- 
terest on  local  questions.  Another  reform  was 
sought  in  regulating  the  minimum  area  of  coun- 
ties.   Gradually  the  constitutions  inserted  provi- 

(AuRiMt  9-10.  iM).  D.  D.  Tompkins  served  as  Governor  (1S07- 
1816X  as  Vtce-Prcsidcnt  of  the  United  Siaies  (rSt7~iSij).and  as 
I7nitcd  State*  District  Judge.  Nathaniel  Pitcher  wu  Guvemor 
U827-1SJ9).  Samuel  Nelson  became  an  assocjjiic  justice  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Henr>'  VVheaton,  the  re- 
porter ol  thi»  court  <i8i6-i8:3).  Ambrose  Spcnccr.Chicf  Justice 
o(  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  Nathan  Sanford  and  James 
Kent.  Chancellore  of  the  State.  Kent  is  the  American  Blade- 
fttone.  Rufua  King.  Van  Buren,  anrt  Ssnlord  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate:  twenty^sJx  of  the  dclcftates  became  members  of 
Congress.  King  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federal  party  for 
Vtce- President  in  iSo4an<]  1S08,  and  for  President  in  1816.  He 
was  a  member  of  llie  Federal  Convention  of  17S7.  For  hts  part 
in  the  compromise  of  iSjo.see  Vol.  i..  Chap.  x.  Ambrose  Spen- 
cer was  a  Presidential  Elector  in  1809:  Samuel  Nelson,  in  1821. 
Tbe  New  York  constitution  of  iS:i  wiui  the  6r$t  spcciliailly  to 
admit  free  persons  of  color  to  the  suffrage.  It  was  the  most  Ub- 
eral  American  constitntion  in  force  from  1S31  to  i&(6.  Its  de- 
bates rank  with  l)io»c  of  Virginia  of  i$i^i8}o.  and  together  with 
Uinse  of  Massachusetts  of  1810.  interpret  t)ic  priiKiplcs  of  our  po- 
litical institniions  as  understood  at  the  time  in  the  North.  See 
the  journal  for  names  of  the  delegates. 
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!iion:»  specifying  the  duties  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure of  local  officers,  a&  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1S43,*  but  th«;  practice  did  not  grow  until  after 
1850.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
limitations  on  legislative  power,  and  many  of 
these  affected  local  governments.  Education  was 
one  of  the  largc:3t  local  intcrciits  and  after  1840 
the  constitutions  of  States  having  grants  of  pub- 
lic lands  carefully  guarded  this  interest.  Justices* 
courts  grew  in  importance,  and  their  jurisdiction 
was  made  the  subject  of  constitutional  provisions. 
Iowa,  in  1847,  made  it  one  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, with  consent  of  parties.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, Illinois  incorporated  in  its  new  constitution 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  counties — the  first  in* 
novation  of  this  kind.  It  left  the  form  of  coun< 
ty  government  to  the  will  of  the  electors.  They 
might  choose  the  township  or  the  county  type. 
Wisconsin  at  this  time  introduced  a  pro\-ision 
regulating  the  proportion  of  the  fund  to  be  raised 
in  the  school  districts  by  taxation,  and  thus  join- 
ed local  and  State  interests  in  support  of  edu* 
cation. 

What  form  of  local  government  would  prevail 
in  California  was  for  a  time  uncertain.    That  it 


■  The  Rhod«  Island  constitution  of  1 842  (N'«wport,  E«H  Greco- 
wich.  Scpunibcr  U  to  November  s)  was  made  by  scwnty-Mven 
delegate.  James  Tenner  served  as  Governor  tt&aj-iin.  \tu. 
1S31.  1843.  i&tS^  ^^  ^'^  preatdent  a\  the  convention.  Pcleg 
Wilbur  actvcd  as  Gtrvemor  in  1833:  William  Spraicuc.  I&49i 
E.  W.  Ltwion.  i8;7:  N.  R.  Knichi.  rSi?.  iSsi;  B.  tMmon.  1646. 
1847.  Fenner. Spn^e,  and  J.  F.  Simmons  became  United  State. 
ScRAton.    See  the  journal  for  the  name*  o(  member*. 
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would  be  composite  was  assured.  The  New  Eng- 
land township,  the  Virginia  county,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania combination  of  township  and  county,  and 
the  old  Spanish  system  of  local  government,  were 
the  elements  to  be  harmonized.  The  form  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Legislature, 

A  significant  change  was  made  in  Virginia  at 
this  time  by  the  subdivision  of  each  county  into 
districts  as  nearly  ec|ual  as  possible  in  territory 
and  population,  in  each  of  which  four  justices  of 
the  peace  were  elected  for  four  years  and  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor.  These  comprised 
the  county  court.  The  voters  of  each  county  also 
elected  a  clerk,  a  surveyor,  a  commonwealth  at- 
torney, a  sheriff,  and  revenue  commissioners.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  recognition  of  local  inter- 
ests in  a  Southern  State  constitution  was  chieBy 
of  judicial  interests  and  usually  by  means  of  a  re- 
organization of  the  judicial  system  of  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Northern  States  the  recog- 
nition  of  local  government  was  chiefly  in  its  ad* 
ministration  by  super\'isors  or  commissioners — 
the  recognition  of  the  county  or  town  as  a  distinct 
body  corporate.  This  difference  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  constitutions  of  Virginia  and  Michigan  of 
1850.  Virginia  recognized  the  county  no  further 
than  as  a  basis  of  representation  and  as  entitled 
to  separate  courts;  Michigan*  organized  it  as  a 
body  corporate,  whose  economic  interests  com- 
prised an  organic  unit.     No  county  could  have 

*  Michigan  wu  scaled  chicSy  from  New  HnKlaod  and  Nnr 
York. 
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fewer  than  sixteen  townships, each  six  miles  square, 
as  sur\'eyed  by  the  United  States,  unless  in  pursu- 
ance of  law,  and  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  electors  residing  in  the  county.  The  Leg- 
islature might  organize  any  city  into  a  separate 
county  when  it  attained  a  population  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  without  reference  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent,  if  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  county  In  which  the  city  was  situated  favored 
separate  organization.  In  each  county  the  elec- 
tors chose  biennially  a  sheriff,  a  county  clerk,  a 
county  treasurer,  a  register  of  deeds,  and  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney.  The  sheriff,  the  county  clerk, 
the  county  treasurer,  the  judge  of  probate,  and 
the  register  of  deeds  were  required  to  have  their 
offices  at  the  county  seat  As  was  customary  in 
other  States,  the  sheriff  was  incapable  of  succeed- 
ing himself  in  office,  and  was  required  to  give 
security  for  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
county  could  not  be  made  responsible  for  hts  acts. 
The  county  board  of  supervisors  consisted  of  one 
from  each  township.  The  representation  of  cities 
in  the  board  of  supervisors  was  left  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Legislature.  The  county  seat,  when 
established,  could  not  be  removed  until  the  place 
to  which  it  W3S  proposed  to  be  removed  had  been 
designated  by  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors of  the  county,  and  the  proposed  location  had 
received  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  county 
electors.  The  board  of  supervisors  might  by  tax- 
ation raise  or  borrow  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  or  repairing  public  build- 
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ings,  highways,  or  bridges,  but  no  greater  sum 
unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  county.  l"his  board  also,  under  the  restric- 
tions of  law,  was  cmixiwcrcd  to  lay  out  highways, 
construct  bridges,  and  organize  townships, 

Michigan  was  the  first  State  to  introduce  a  spe- 
cific article  on  township.*  It  provided  for  the  an- 
nual election  in  each  township  of  a  supervisor  and 
a  clerk  (who  was  ex  officio  a  school  inspector),  a 
commissioner  of  highways,  a  township  treasurer, 
a  school  inspector,  an  overseer  of  highways  for 
each  district,  and  not  more  than  four  constables. 
Each  organized  township  was  made  a  body  cor- 
porate. The  interests  of  local  government  were 
also  recognized  in  the  provisions  on  public  educa- 
tion, finance,  taxation,  and  corporations. 

The  three  new  constitutions  of  1S51  were  less 
complete  respecting  local  government  than  that  of 
Michigan.  In  Indiana  the  interests  of  local  gov* 
crnment  were  principally  conserved  by  a  long  list 
of  limitations  forbidding  special  legislation.  There 
was  no  article  on  counties  or  townships,  but  the 
article  on  the  administrative  in  part  supplied  this 
defect  by  providing  for  the  election  in  each  county 
of  a  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  of  an  auditor,  a  re* 
corder,  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  and  a  sur- 
veyor. An  innovation  was  introduced  by  limiting 
the  choice  of  county  officers  to  persons  who  were 
electors  of  the  county.  The  article  on  taxation,  as 
in  other  States,  also  affected  local  government.   If 


*Caastiiuiion  of  1850.  Art.  xi. 
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any  county  failed  to  demand  its  proportioa  of  the 
interest  upon  the  common-school  fund,  it  should 
be  reinvested  for  iht;  benefit  of  the  county.  The 
several  counties  of  the  State  were  held  liable  for 
the  preservation  of  as  much  of  the  fund  as  was  in- 
trusted to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  its  annual 
interest.  The  county  boards  were  empowered  to 
provide  farms  as  asylums  (or  persons  who.  by  rea- 
son of  age.  infirmity,  or  other  misfortune,  had  claims 
upon  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  society.*  As  in 
other  States,  no  county  could  subscribe  for  stock  in 
any  incorporated  company  unless  the  stock  were 
paid  up  at  the  time  of  subscription,  nor  loan  its 
credit,  nor  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  stock.  It  is  in  this  constitution  that  a  new 
provision,  of  far-reaching  consequences,  and  des- 
tined to  general  adoption,  appeared — that  the 
General  Assembly  should  never  on  behalf  of  the 
State  assume  the  debts  of  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  township,  or  of  any  corporation. 

Maryland,  though  providing  in  its  constitution 
at  this  time  for  new  counties,  made  no  reference  to 
county  government,  following  the  Southern  prec- 
edent of  restricting  its  provisions  merely  to  the 
apportionment  of  representation  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors. 

Ohio  introduced  an  article  on  county  and  town- 
ship organization.  The  Assembly  should  pronde 
by  law  for  the  election  of  necessary  county  and 
township  officers.   As  in  Tennessee,  the  local  elcc- 
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Hons  should  be  on  a  different  day  from  that  of 
the  general  elections.  Township  officers  could  be 
elected  and  commissioned  for  but  one  year.  The 
conomissioncrs  of  counties,  the  trustees  of  town* 
ships,  and  similar  boards  were  given  the  power  of 
local  taxation  for  police  purposes.  The  elaborate 
provision  respecting  apportionment  made  this  con- 
stitution unique  in  uur  civil  history. 

During  this  half<cntury,  the  principal  change 
in  the  judiciary  was  from  the  appointive  s)'stcm 
for  life  to  the  elective  system  for  a  term  of  years. 
Georgia,*  by  constitutional  amendment,  initiated 
this  change  in  iSiS,  but  after  seventeen  years 
abandoned  popular  election  for  one  by  the  Legis- 
lature. In  the  apportionment  of  a  State  for  ju- 
dicial purposes,  the  ratio  was  the  amount  of  litiga- 
tion. Not  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  the  life 
tenure,  six  States  retired  their  judges  at  sixty, 
sixty -five,  and  seventy.  Though  Georgia  aban- 
doned election  by  the  people  for  a  while,  other 
States  adopted  it,  and  by  1850  the  commonwealths 
were  about  evenly  divided  between  the  elective 
and  the  appointive  systems.  The  division  was  not 
sectional.  For  twenty-five  years  New  York  elected 
the  judges  of  its  highest  courts  for  a  period  that 
lasted  during  good  behavior,  but  after  1S46  for  a 

•The  Georgia  convention  of  1839.  called  to  amend  the  coo- 
Biitutioa  ol  1798,  assembled  at  Millcdgcvillc.  Msy  6  10  16.  and 
OOfUbncrl  of  three  hundred  rucmbcra.  R.  M.  Charlton.  J.  Mc* 
Berrien,  iind  J.  P.  King  became  United  States  Sonatots:  cifthl 
mcmbcrB  served  in  Congress,  nmong  them  .Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens. He  b««amc  Vic«- President  o(  the  Conrcderate  States 
ol  Amcflcu  (1861-186$).     See  the  journal  for  full  list  of  (ncmtwrs. 
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term  of  eight  years.  The  term  in  other  States 
varied  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Thus,  during 
the  half- century,  three  methods  of  securing  a  ju* 
diciary  were  in  use — appointment  by  the  Cover* 
nor,  election  by  the  Legislature,  and  election  by 
the  voters.  The  last  did  not  become  tlie  charac- 
teristic method  until  after  1840.* 

Demands  for  changes  in  the  judiciary  were  a 
constant  excuse  for  new  constitutions.f  The  de- 
bates on  this  subject  in  the  Kentucky  convention 
of  [849  may  be  said  to  be  typical  of  those  in  other 
States.  The  people  did  not  take  a  keen  interest 
in  judicial  reorganizations,  and  were  quite  content 
to  leave  the  system  to  be  worked  out  by  the  law- 
yers. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  change  to  the 
elective  system  satisfied  the  court  or  the  bar.  It 
^was  incident  to  the  grand  transformation  going  on 
!n  other  departments.  Democracy,  sooner  or  later, 
was  bound  to  reject  the  appointive  system.  Every 
official,  high  or  low,  must  be  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  As  the  phrase  went — in  many  joint  resolu- 
tions of  Legislatures  and  political  conventions — 

•  The  Vermont  ct>n»tituiional  amcndmcnu  of  i8so<Mont|>clicr. 
January  3  to  14)  were  the  work  of  two  hundred  and  fony-iwo 
delegates,  acting  on  the  Bug|;;estions  of  the  Council  or  Censors, 
in  tbcir  report  of  February  18.  1849.     Of  tlic  delegates.  Carlos 
FCoolidfre  was  Governor  (1849-iSso).    Two  served  in  Ctmnns*. 
[The  amendments  established  elective  office,  judicial  and  ndmin- 
iistrativc.and  rcKuUtcd  ScnatoriBlapjwrtionmcnts.    S««  tltc  jour- 
nal for  Dames  of  delegates. 

t  See  on  the  relative  merits  of  appointive  and  elective  judicial 

L'tjvtemi.  Journal  of   Vermont  Council  of  Ceniors  (1841-1843), 

Ipp.  3t.  33. 48. and  &4:  Journal  of  Wisconsin  Convention  of  1847, 

p.  106;  and   Debatci  in  Louiaiamt   Convention,  1845.  PP-  7y>- 
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the  appointive  system  "  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions."  Democracy  did  not 
stop  long  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. Office-holding  for  life  must  be  aboh'shed — 
for  the  benefit  of  office-seekers. 

Judges  of  the  higher  courts  were  always  men 
learned  in  the  law  —  that  is,  persons  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Though  a  man  might  be  chosen  at 
twenty-five,  as  in  Wisconsin,  he  was  more  likely 
to  be  twice  as  old  before  he  became  a  candidate. 
Perhaps  English  wigs  and  gowns  arc  responsible 
for  the  tradition  in  America  that  judges  should 
be  old  men.  America  has  rudely  shattered  the 
tradition. 

The  inferior  courts  were  too  various  in  number, 
organization,  and  jurisdiction  to  i)ermit  an  easy 
classification.  The  terms  *'  circuit "  and  "  district " 
were  used  somewhat  synonymously,  and  in  States 
in  which  the  circuit  system  prevailed  the  court 
usually  was  held  in  the  several  circuits,  as  in  the 
federal  system,  by  the  members  of  the  supreme 
court.  Not  as  yet  did  the  amount  of  judicial  busi- 
ness commonly  require  a  resident  circuit  judge, 
but  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  the  judicial 
systems  were  gradually  amended  by  providing  for 
such  an  officer,  as  well  as  for  a  subdivision  of  the 
circuits  into  districts.  These  districts  were  deter- 
mined at  first  by  the  Legislature,  but  as  the  cus- 
tom of  districting  became  firmly  established,  the 
constitutions  gradually  came  to  prescribe  the  min- 
imum number  of  counties  which  should  compose 
a  district.    The  unit  of  measure  in  districting  was, 
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of  course,  the  amount  of  judicial  business,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  that  it  was  almost  im{X)ssible 
long  to  preserve  economic  equities  among  the  dis- 
tricts. Therefore,  a  redistricting  of  the  State  for 
judicial  purposes  was  usually  the  first  piece  of  work 
demanded  of  a  new  Legislature.  Frequently  this 
was  made  a  political  issue;  and,  again,  the  district- 
ing itself  was  sometimes  determined  by  partisan 
influence.  The  bench  early  became  a  place  of 
political  reward,  and  both  the  national  and  com- 
monwealth party  debts  were  paid  in  judicial  ap- 
pointments.  If  no  vacancy  existed  at  the  time, 
the  old  court  might  be  enlarged  or  a  new  court 
or  new  districts  be  created. 

Judicial  salaries  were  usually  too  low  to  attract 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country,  and,  excepting 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  members  of  the  ju- 
diciary were  usually  men  of  ordinary  ability.  The 
reports  in  any  State,  from  1800  to  1850,  disclose 
the  judicial  ability  of  those  who  made  them.  In 
the  newer  States  especially,  the  judges  were  rarely 
men  of  extraordinar)'  attainments.  The  somewhat 
hasty  adoption  of  the  elective  system,  the  short 
term  of  oBice,  the  low  salary,  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
circuit  system  practically  excluded  the  ablest  law- 
yers from  the  bench.  The  historj*  of  the  American 
bar  is  more  brilliant  than  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican bench.  The  many  great  lawyers  who  appear- 
ed in  the  lower  courts  during  this  time  gave  the 
bar  an  intellectual  equipment  of  which  the  bench 
was  too  frequently  sadly  in  need.  As  yet.  legal 
precedents,  except  the  English,  were  few,  and  there 
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was  a  most  unreasonable  prejudice  against  the  ci- 
tation of  English  decisions.  Some  of  the  States, 
like  Kentucky,  enacted  laws  forbidding  the  cita- 
tion of  an  Knglish  case.  This  was  usually  cir- 
cumvented by  the  lawyers.  They  inserted  the  cita- 
tions  in  their  briefs  and  the  court  read  them.  An 
American  judge  was  often  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  his  instincts.  The  law  reports  of  the  older 
States,  particularly  of  Massachusetts,*  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,t    Virginia,}    and   South    Carolina, 

*Thc  Massachusetts  convention  of  1820  cBoston,  Morember 
15.  i82o.to  Juriu»r)-9.  iSiitcongiued  of  four  hundred  and  etghtjr- 
sijt  members.  John  A<lKm$.  the  most  diilinguishcd  of  its  Riera- 
bcrs.  was  unanimously  choacn  its  president,  and  declined  on  ttc- 
couniof  age,  but  participated  in  the  discussions.  Levi  Lincoln  was 
Governor  of  the  State  {1815-1834);  Joseph  Stor>-  was  appointed 
to  the  United  States  auprcme  court  (181 1).  and  scn'cd  ihiny-four 
years,  becoming  the  founder  of  our  admiralty  juriiqirudcnce.  anil 
one  of  the  authoritative  expositors  of  tlie  principles  of  constitu* 
tional  Kovcrtimcni.  Three  members  became  United  States  Sena- 
tors— Daniel  Wct>»n.T,  R.  Ranioul,  and  J.  B.  V.-irnum ;  sixteen  be- 
came members  oICon[;re«9.amonp  them  Stor\'.  Josiahpoincy,  and 
Levi  Lincoln:  five  »crvc<l  as  Presidential  I^lcctors— John  Adams 
(f  831),  Webster (tSii I. Lincoln  (iSij-r 849),  E.Miitioon(i8;i-iS33i, 
L,  Salionstall  (1S37):  all  of  these  served  in  Congress  ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker  presided :  J.  B.  Varnum  was  Speaker  of  the  Tenth  am) 
Elo'enih  Conpresscs.    See  the  proceedings  for  list  of  delegates. 

tThe  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  iSjit  (Harrisburg.  May  ^. 
1837;  Philadelphia,  February  13,  i8j8>  was  ttic  work  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ihinythree  delegates.  James  Pollock  served  as  Gov> 
ernor  (t85;>i8j8):  twenty-three  served  in  C'lnjircss.  among  them 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  C,  J.  Inccrwill.  J'lhn  Scri-eant,  James  Pollock, 
and  Joseph  H'tjikinson ,  Hopkinson  becami-  United  Sutcs  District 
Jiirii{c;  H.  Sheet:!  served  as  Prcsidenlinl  Elector  (18:9-1X33):  J.  B. 
SteriRere  (1837),  T.  P,  Cope  K\%\\\  T.  H,  Sill.  S.  A.  piirriancr 
(18491,  i.  Pollock  (18OO.  Daniel  Agnew.  and  G.  W.  Woodward 
became  chief  justices  of  the  State.  The  list  of  members  Is  given 
In  the  joumaU  (3  vols). 

[Tbe  Vii^inia  constituiion  of  1819-1830  (Richmond,  October 
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supplied  the  \\estcrn  courts  with  guides.  Par- 
sons and  Kent,  Gibson.  Wythe,  and  Rutledge,  were 
no  less  influential  in  new  States  than  in  their  own. 
Legal  decisions,  like  population,  followed  isothcr* 
mal  lines,  and  it  was  unusual  for  a  citation  from 
a  Southern  judge  to  be  heard  in  a  State  north  of 
the  river  Ohio,  or  of  a  Northern  judge  in  one  south 
of  it.  In  border  State  courts  only  were  citations 
freely  made  from  both  Northern  and  Southern 
reports. 

$,  18391 10  January  15,  1830)  was  made  by  nineiy-aix  (letegatet. 
Amont;  ihcm  were  ex-PrcaidcRU  James  Madtton  and  James 
Monroe:  JolmTylcr.aftcrwartb  Vicc-Prrsidcat  and  President  oi 
ibe  United  Suies:  John  Marahall.  Chief  Justice  ol  the  United 
Stateii;  A.  P.  Upsfaur.  Secretary  o(  Naxyt  1841 -1S43),  and  ot  Stale, 
( iS43-ttJ44) ;  J.  V.  Mason.  Attorney-General  of  the  L'nitcd  States 
(|84S''^<^)-  Secretary  of  Navy(i846-i849>-  Four  served  asGovcr- 
non — James  Monroe  0799~>t^3'  i8t3-i8i4X  John  Tyler  (1815- 
1837).  W.  B.  Gilo  (18J7-1830),  U  W.  T«cwell  (1834-1836).  Giles. 
Monroe.  Tyler.  Tazewell.  John  Randolph,  aitd  D.  W.  Lciijh  lervnl 
in  the  United  Sutes  Senate.  Twenty-three  were  mcmbrrt  of  Con- 
gress, amonft  them  Madison.  Marshall.  Upshur,  Randolpb.  and 
P.  1^.  Barbour  (the  latter  Speaker  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress). 
5ix»r\-c<l  as  Preiidential  Electors— J- Taliaferro  ( 1821, also  metn^ 
ber  of  Confcress),  A.  Stuart  (1831-1S37.  1&41-184J),  H.  U  Opie 
(t«i3-i837).  R.  Lc^n<i84i).  W.  P.  Tarlor  (1845).  J.  S.  Barbour 
(1849.  also  member  of  Con^^rest) :  John  V.  Mason  was  appointed 
United  States  District  Judge.  Madison  was  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Con*-cntioin  o(  1787.  and  has  been  called  "  The  lather  of 
(he  Constitution."  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  rati- 
fying convciitioft  of  1788.  The  Virftinia  constitution  of  1S19-1830 
became  a  precedent  for  all  later  constitutions  of  the  Southern 
States  down  to  1S60.  lu  debates  were  of  a  hi|[h  order,  and  re- 
main an  authoriutive  exposition  of  the  principles  of  American 
Ko\'ernTOent  as  understood  at  the  time  in  the  South.  For  list  of 
members,  sec  fournal  of  the  convention. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  COURTS.    THE  PEOPLE.    SOCIAL  AND  CIVIL 

PROGRESS 


Thk  institution  of  the  federal  courts  by  the  ju- 
diciary' act  of  1 789  proved  regulative  of  the  wliole 
course  of  American  judicial  affairs.    The  eminent 
judges  early  called  into  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  decisions  that  were 
cited  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj'.     The  federal  ju- 
dicial system  thus  tended  constantly  to  correct  ju- 
dicial aberrations  in  the  States,  and  also  to  check 
those  disintegrating  influences  in   the  common- 
wealth courts  which  tended  to  make  them  sec- 
tional, as  courts  of  the  North  and  courts  of  the 
South,     If  it  had  not  been  for  this  paramount  reg- 
ulative influence,  It  is  improbable  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union  could  have  continued  two  generations. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during  this  halC- 
century  thei'e  were  frequent  contests  between  the 
federal  and   the   State  courts,  of  which  that  in 
Ohio,  in  1S21.  wasa  tj-pe.    But  the  half-century  did 
not  pass  before  the  supreme  authority  of  the  na- 
tional courts  began  to  be  realized. 

To  the  mind  of  one  man  this  national  triumph 
was  chiefly  due.  John  Marshall,  for  thirty  •  five 
years  of  this  half-century,  by  a  series  of  great  opin- 
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ions  definitive  of  the  national  idea,  regulated  the 
course  of  judicial  decisions  in  all  the  common- 
■vealths.  U  one  American  were  to  be  named  by 
whose  labors  American  nationality  was  largely  es- 
tablished, I  should  unhesitatingly  name  Marshall. 
The  victories  of  Washington,  the  logic  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  eloquence  of  Webster,  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  Calhoun,  the  popularity  of  Clay  never  ex- 
ercised so  powerful,  so  beneficent  an  influence  as 
the  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  We  were 
the  first  people  to  create  a  distinct  judicial  courts 
of  final  authority'and  to  abide  by  its  decisions,  and 
early  in  our  career  one  of  the  greatest  of  judges 
was  at  the  head  of  the  national  system. 

During  the  half-century  the  disintegrating  forces 
in  America  often  seemed  more  powerful  than  those 
working  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  State 
pride — the  passing  claim  to  commonwealth  sover- 
eignty— and  slavcocracy,  North  and  South,  found 
frequent  formulation  in  State  constitutions,  and 
more  frequent  in  State  laws.  But  while  these  laws 
and  these  constitutions  seem  to  express  the  course 
of  American  political  thought,  there  was  a  greater 
power,  though  at  times  unseen,  which  was  deter- 
mining it — the  national  idea — the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  highest  courts  of  the  commonwealths  dur- 
ing this  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  less 
democratic  than  the  inferior  ones.  As  Jeflferso- 
nian  ideas  gradually  overspread  the  land,  the  coun- 
ty and  district  courts  slowly  responded,  and  at  the 
same  time  displayed  the  forces  which  were  contest- 
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ing  for  supremacy.  The  county  courts,  having  a 
limited  jurisdiction,  were  merely  the  highway  to 
the  courts  of  last  resort.  Though  the  judges  pre- 
siding in  them  were  usually  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  county,  they  were  not  infrequently  influ* 
enced  by  strong  political  prejudices.  Thus  Fed- 
eralism in  New  England  was  as  strong  in  the 
courts  a&  Id  the  Legislature,  and  indeed  held  pos-  H 
session  of  the  courts  long  after  it  had  lost  control 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  slave -holding  States, 
the  county  and  district  courts  more  closely  reflected  i 
public  opinion  than  did  the  higher  courts.  Slavery  fl 
and  all  its  allied  powers  were  supported  nowhere 
more  earnestly  than  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
slave-holding  commonwealths.  On  the  other  hand, 
slavery  and  tts  allied  powers  were  nowhere  more 
boldly  attacked  than  in  the  lower  courts  of  the  free 
States.  The  inferior  courts,  though  they  were 
technically  courts  of  record,  did  not  publish  their 
decisions.  Hut  from  the  briefs  of  counsel  in  cases 
coming  up  on  api>ea]  or  by  writ  of  error,  printed 
somewhat  at  length  in  the  re]X)rts  of  the  supreme 
court,  there  is  preserved  a  record  of  the  intellect- 
ual  temperature  of  the  lower  courts  as  affected  by 
the  great  political  issues  of  this  period,  The  case 
of  Ured  Scott,  although  settled  in  the  early  years 
of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  was  typical  of 
innumerable  cases  of  a  political  nature  which  arose 
in  the  inferior  courts  during  the  first  half. 

In  the  organization  of  the  inferior  courts  from 
1800  to  I S50,  substantially  the  same  regulations 
were  adopted  as  for  the  superior.     In  States  pro- 
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viding  for  the  retirement  of  judges  at  a  certain 
age.  the  age  limit  applied  to  all  the  courts.  Judges 
of  the  inferior  courts  were  not  always  required  to 
be  men  learned  in  the  law.  Moreover,  they  were 
chosen  by  the  elective  rather  than  by  the  appoin- 
tive system.  The  many  amendments  that  were 
made  to  the  constitutions  of  the  period  affecting  the 
judiciary  tjuite  preclude  any  general  i^tatemcnt,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  organization  of  the  in- 
ferior courts  the  appointive  system  was  more  speed- 
ily abandoned  than  in  that  of  the  supreme  courts. 
This  was  tc  be  expected.  .■American  democracy 
would  write  its  6rst  judicial  changes  in  the  organ- 
ization  of  district  and  county  courts.  Local  am- 
bition would  find  an  easier  success  in  the  county 
or  district  than  in  the  State.  Rotation  in  office 
would  be  demanded  in  the  county  court  lung  be- 
fore it  was  demanded  in  the  supreme  court.  Nor 
was  the  public  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  county 
judge  need  not  be  so  learned  and  so  experienced 
as  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  changes 
in  the  inferior  courts  during  the  period  were,  there- 
fore, chiefly  in  the  transition  from  the  appointive 
to  the  elective  system;  from  long  to  short  terms; 
in  a  gradual  specializadon  of  the  functions  of  in- 
ferior courts;  and,  particularly,  in  constitutional  or 
statutof)-  provisions,  fi.\ing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  by  naming  the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  controversy  which  should  measure  its  author- 
it)*.  This  amount  was  fixed  by  California,  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  at  two  hundred  dollars,  a  sum 
that  may  be  considered  as  its  typical  monetary  limit. 
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Another  struggle  was  going  on  of  which  traces 
may  be  found  in  the  fundamental  laws.    With  the 
gradual  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  local  >t>-^ 
terests  and  the  importance  of  local  governmental 
the  people  of  the  county  gradually  demanded  that 
the  county  courts  should  have  larger  jurisdiction. 
There  was  an  increasing  unwillingness  that  cases 
should  be  settled  far  from  the  place  in  which  th"cy 
arose,  so  that  in  almost  every  commonwealth  there 
sprang  up  a  contest  between  the  advocates  of  a 
limited  and  of  a  large  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
courts.      The  old   distinction   between   law  and 
equity  rapidly  broke  down  in   America,  so  that 
when  new  States  or  new  courts  were  organized,  it 
became  common  to  grant  the  court  equal  equity 
and   law  powers.     This  metier  kept  pace  with 
changes  in  practice,  with  the  abolition  of  special 
pleadings,  and  with  the  gradually  increasing  uni- 
formity of  procedure,  not  only  in  the  same  State, 
but  in  groups  of  States.     This  uniformity  was 
produced  in  large  measure  through  the  influence 
of  migration.     At   the   time   of  organizing  gov* 
crnment  in  a  new  State  it  will  be  found  that  the 
members  of  the  convention,  as  in  California,  came 
from  many  States  and  were  accustomed  to  various 
rules  of  court.    A  compromise  in  the  organization 
of  the  judiciary  and  in  adopting  rules  of  court 
naturally  followed,  and  the  most  conservative  of 
professions  gradually  simplified  the  practice  under 
the  common  law,  and  by  statutory  provision  im- 
parted  a   more  uniform   character   to   the   legal 
method   of  the    country.      The  older  States  n 
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spondcd  more  slowly  to  the  change,  and  the  com- 
mon-law practice  continued  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Illinois  long  alter  it 
had  practically  merged  into  a  practice  under  the 
statute  in  mure  than  half  the  commonwealths. 

The  organization  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
inferior  courts  are  the  more  difBcutt  to  describe, 
because  they  were  usually  left  by  the  constitution 
to  be  determined  by  law.  As  this  was  frequently 
changed,  it  is  only  by  a  technical  examination  of 
the  statutes  that  this  organizatioD  and  jurisdic- 
tion can  at  any  time  be  known.  There  were  some 
statutory  changes  which  show  the  general  course 
of  judicial  affairs  in  the  States  during  this  time. 
The  terms  of  the  courts  were  regulated  by  law,  a  re- 
form which  had  been  demanded  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Judges  no  longer  received  fees,  but  were 
paid  regular  salaries,  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  by  law.  The  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  court  re- 
ports were  free  to  be  published  by  any  person. 
Thus  the  public  was  given  easy  access  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts, 

U  was  a  period  of  over-legislation  and  of  a  mul- 
titude of  law  reports.  The  almost  paradoxical  in- 
crease of  laws  and  judicial  decisions  made  it  nec- 
essary* to  establish  law  libraries  for  the  use  of 
lawyers  and  judges.  These  were  begun  usually 
at  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  later  at  the  princi- 
pal county  seats.  But  the  best  law  libraries  were 
found  in  the  large  cities  of  Eastern  States.  The 
incompatibility  of  ofHcc  was  more  carefully  defined 
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by  law  than  before,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts 
were  made  ineligible  to  hold  any  other  ofHce  whtle^ 
exercising  their  judicial  duties.  | 

With  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  jury, 
making  it  judge  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact, 
there  was  a  relative  limitation  of  the  authority  of 
the  judges:  they  were  forbidden  to  charge  the 
jury  as  to  the  facts,  and  were  empowered  only  to 
review  the  testimony  and  state  the  law.  The  style 
of  judicial  process  was,  "  In  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State."  f 

The  subordinate  offices  of  the  court  continued 
as  in  the  preceding  cenlur}-,  but  gradually  became 
elective — the  clerk  of  the  district  court  being  chos- 
en by  the  district  electors,  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  by  the  electors  of  the  county.  The  mayor's 
court  was  never  popular  nor  freely  established. 
With  the  increase  of  population  and  the  growth 
of  cities,  the  courts  in  counties  in  which  there 
were  large  cities  gradually  became  differentiated — 
as  in  Boston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  but, 
the  differentiation  consisted  only  in  the  reorgjan- 
ization  as  separate  courts  of  the  former  functions 
of  the  court,  as  a  court  of  probate,  or  orphans' 
court;  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  a  crim- 
inal court ;  as  a  court  of  common  pleas,  or  civill 
court.  Outside  of  large  cities,  however,  the  county 
court  consisted,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the  most 
populous  counties,  of  but  one  judge,  who  exercised 
all  these  functions.  Gradually,  in  county  courts 
having  but  one  judge,  these  functions  were  sepa- 
rately recognized  by  providing  for  different  ses- 
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sions  of  the  court,  as  a  court  of  probate,  a  criminal 
court,  or  a  common  pleas  court.  Kor  each  court 
there  was  provided,  cither  by  tbe  constitution  or 
the  statute,  an  attorney  who  represented.  «r«3^w, 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  This  attorney 
was  the  State  attorney,  the  district  attorney,  or  the 
county  attorney,  and  his  office  gradually  became 
elective.  The  salarj'  of  the  office  was  low,  and  in 
coHiicquencc  it  was  usually  filled,  except  that  of 
State  attorney,  by  young  lawyers,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  stepping-stone  to  political  preferment.  It 
afforded  the  incumbent  ever}*  opportunity  for  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with  the  electors; 
and  that  this  opportunity  was  not  wasted  i.s  evi< 
dent  from  the  history  of  the  great  number  of  our 
public  men  whose  careers  began  as  district  or 
county  attorneys. 

In  Maryland  there  arose  a  great  contention  over 
the  office  of  attorney  general,  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1 85 1*  it  was  provided  that  no  law  should 
be  passed  creating  the  office.  Instead,  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  distributed  by  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  State's  attorney,  which  was  to  bo  filled 
by  popular  election  in  each  county,  and  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

The  changes  in  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  coroner 

*  The  Maryland  oonatitutiofl  of  rSjo-iSsi  (Annapolii.  Novem- 
ber 4.  1850.10  May  13.  (851)  WMS  the  work  of  one  hundred  and 
four  <Ielct(3tcs.  Tvo  MH-ed  u  Governors— S.  Sprier  (1819-1S11) 
and  T.H.  Hicks  n8;8-i86n  Hirks.  D.  Stpwart.  and  W.  D.  Mer- 
rick acrvtd  a5  United  5t«lc>  Senators:  sixteen  mcTobcre  served 
in  Congress.  J.  B.  RiouulwMa  Pre»idcatiat  Elector  in  184^ and 
C  J.  M.  Gwlane  in  18^3.    See  liu  of  delegates  in  tbe  Debaies. 
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were  from  appointment  to  popular  election.*  Sim- 
ilar changes  affected  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  humble  office  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  judicial  system.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  It  was  filled  by  appointment  In  all  the 
States  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
some  the  judges  of  the  circuit,  district,  or  county 
court,  were  ex-officio  justices  of  the  peace.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  great- 
ly affected  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace 
and  magistrates.  Comparatively,  their  office  was 
of  greater  importance  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  in  no  State  did  it  rank  high- 
er than  in  Virginia,  where,  by  the  constitution  of 
1850,  the  justices  of  the  peace  comprised  the 
judges  of  the  county.  In  the  North,  during  this 
half- centur}',  the  changes  affecting  the  justices 
were  chie6y  in  the  regulation  of  their  final  juris- 
diction, which  was  gradually  extended.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  in  civil  cases  was  usually  in 
controversies  in  which  the  amount  involved  was 
not  more  than  one  pound;  but  before  the  half- 
century  closed  this  was  greatly  changed.  Georgia, 
by  amendment  in  i8r2,  made  it  thirty  dollars. 
Mississippi,  in  1817,!  made  it  fifty,  and  readopted 

•S«  joama!  of  Vamoot Council  of  Cen>on(i84i-iS4>]LpLat. 

tTbe  Mississippi  consiitution  at  1817  (Washington.  July  7  to 
August  15)  wa*  the  work  of  fony-Mv«n  men.  Five  became  Gov- 
crnonofthc  Stale— D.  Holmes  (i8i 7- 1819,  1815-1827).  G.  P<Mn- 
deiier(i»i9-i8ii).  W.  LcaWc(i8ii-i835).J.  J.  McRac  (l8s4-i8s8). 
Poindexier  bad  served  as  Teirltorial  judge;  Leake  became  United 
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the  provision  in  1833.  Alabama  .idopted  the 
same  provision  in  1819.*  Louisiana,  in  1845,! 
raised  the  jurisdiction  to  one  hundred  dollars; 
and  Iowa, in  1S46, and  Michigan. in  iSjOvgavc  the 
justices  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving 
one  hundred  dollars.  Michigan  gave  concurrent 
jun>diction  with  the  county  court  In  cases  involv- 
ing from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Speaking 
generally,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  during  this 
period  was  greatly  increased,  a  change  caused  by 
the  general  demand  of  the  people  that  litigation 
should  be  determined  speedily,  cheaply,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  in  the  place  where 
the  controversy  arose.  Like  other  offices  during 
the  period,  the  justice's  lended  to  become  elective, 
but  the  method  of  filling  it  was  not  uniform. 

SutCs  district  judge.  I.mkc.  Hwlmc».  Poindcxtcr.  and  McRae 
became  United  Sutcs  Senators :  Rankin.  Laitimorc,  and  Dickiion. 
memtwrs  ol  Congr««s;  ration.  Presidential  Elector  (1825).  The 
liM  oi  delegsiM  wu  obtained  from  the  Secreury  of  Sute  far 
Miniulppi, 

'  The  Alabama  constitutkm  of  iSi9(HunuviIle,  AuguM  3)  was 
made  by  forty-four  dele(pites.  Four  became  Governors— Thoma* 
Bibb  (iSlo-iSii).  j.  Murphy  (i8is-iS:9).  G.  Moore  (1819  1831). 
C  C  Clay  (i83S-'«37)-  W-  R-  King  was  Vtce-Preiidcni  o(  the 
United  Sutcs  (iSjj-iSje).  and  United  States  Senator  (1819- 
r&M);  Clay  and  J.  W,  Walker  became  United  States  Senator*; 
Chamber*.  Moore.  Murphy,  and  J.  Pickens  served  in  CongrcH: 
six  twcame  Presidential  Electors— H.  Minor.  G.  PhilllpsuSai}: 
R.  Sollord.  H.  Chambers.  J.  Murpliy  (181$).  T.  D.  Crabb  (1819), 
Murphy  tru  also  a  Presidential  Elector  in  1849.  The  list  of 
delegates  was  olilained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  Alabama. 

t  The  Liouinana  constitution  of  1845  (New  Orleans,  January  17 
to  May  i6>irasmade  by  seventy-seven  delegates.  Of  ibrsc. three 
served  as  Goremors— W.  C  C.  Claiborne  (1804-1816).  A.  B. 
Roman  (1830-18^4).  Joseph  Walker  <iS50-i8j4l;  Claiborne  and 
Jitdah  P.  Benjamin  became  United  States  Senators,  aiKl  Benja- 
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In  the  new  States  the  justices  of  the  peace  were 
ejected,  as  in  Ohio,*  Indiana,!  Arkansas,^  Michi- 
gan,! and  niinois;||  but  in  the  older  States  they 
were    usually  appointed   by  the   Governor.       In 
TenncssecTI  they  were  elected  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  Legislature.    The  term  of  the  office  was 
from  three  to  six  years,  and  the  incumbent  was 
re-ehgible.     The  number  of  justices  in  a  county 
depended  not  only  upon  its  population,  but  upon 
the  character  of  its  local  government.     In  States 
organized   upon   the   township  basis,  there    were 
usually  two  justices  for  each  township;  in  States 
organized  upon  the  county  basis  the  number  was 
regulated   by  population.     The  compensation  of 
justices   was  derived   wholly   from   fees,  but   the 
judges  were  paid  fixed  salaries.     In  the  aggregate, 
larger  salaries  were  paid  to  the  judges  than  to  the 
Governors.    The  highest  judicial  salary  fixed  by 
a  constitution  of  the  period  was  in  Louisiana,** 
its  chief  justice  receiving  six  thousand  dollars,  its 
associate  justices  five  thousand  five  hundred,  its 
county  judges  two  thousand  five  hundred — an  in- 
crease of  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  of  one  thou- 
sand  over  the  amount  fixed  by  the  first  constitution 
of  the  State.tt    A  typical  salary'  of  the  time  in  the 
South  was  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  Virginia  of 

min  Secretary  o(  War  o(  the  Confederate  Slates  o(  Airicrica. 
Fire  mcmlKns  iKrved  In  the  Congre»«  of  the  United  States.  Ben- 
jamin WM  a  Prc«identiAl  Elector  In  1849:  T.  W.  Scotl  in  1839. 
'^33- 1837.  and  184J.  Sec  list  of  mcn)t>en  in  eitlicr  editioD  of  the 
Debate*. 

"  r8o2.  1851.  ( i8l6.  1S51.  t  '«36-  I  '*37-  '^S^. 

|i«48.  '1834-  "1845.  ttiSia. 
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1S50,  by  which  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  was  to 
receive  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
one  of  the  inferior  court  not  less  than  two  thousand. 
At  the  same  time  Michigan  ftxed  the  salary  of  its 
circuit-court  judges  at  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  was  slightly  below  the  salar)*  usuaU 
\y  paid  in  the  North.  Judicial  salaries  were  high- 
est in  the  South.  Here,  with  few  excciitions, 
were  found  the  ablest  judges  and  the  best  lawyers. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  Southern  bar  shines  with 
continuous  lustre  during  this  period.  Here,  too, 
leisure  and  culture  met  and  were  generously 
supported  by  the  prevailing  social  and  industrial 
systems.  It  was  a  brilliancy  that  shone  not  only 
in  the  courts,  but  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  It 
illuminated  the  fierce  debates  in  Congress. 

At  the  North,  although  there  was  less  learning 
at  the  bar,  yet  there  was  a  larger  practice.  Econ- 
omic conditions  there  tended  to  foster  the  elo- 
quence of  abbreviated  speech.  In  Kentucky,  most 
of  the  white  men  of  the  county  gathered  at  the 
court-houses  to  hear  the  lawyers  discuss  an  ex- 
citing case;  in  New  York,  the  people  were  too 
seriously  engaged  in  working  their  farms,  in  at- 
tending their  stores,  or  in  managing  their  facto- 
ries, to  spend  their  time  in  listening  to  the  trial 
of  causes.  The  legal  profession  was  less  influen- 
tial in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  If  the  South- 
em  lawyer  was  famed  for  eloquence,  his  Northern 
brother  was  equally  famed  for  counsel — the  in- 
dustrial activity  and  the  diversified  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  North  affording  cases  at  law  which 
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required  not  merely  profound  legal  learning,  but 
also  a  wide  practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  The 
highest  type  of  the  Southern  lawyer  was  Pinkney; 
that  of  the  Northern,  Webster. 

Religious  and  property  qualifications  for  office 
and  for  electors  were  quite  abandoned  before  1850. 


Qualifications  of  Electors  as  Prbscribbo  by  the  State 
Constitutions,  1600-1850. 


Stat« 

COMST. 

Acs 

Rkidihcs 

pRorsary 

Taxatiow 

RUIARKS 

Ohio 

I&03 

31 

State,  I  ]T.... 

State  or  co. 

Votes  in  co.   or 

dist.  of  res. 

It 

1851 

State,  I   yr., 

'  Nod  -  volen  — 

and  in  co., 

that  is,  persons 

d  ist . ,  or 

in    U.  S.    iDB- 

ward,  as  by 

rine,  naval,  or 

law. 

military      ser- 
vice, and  idiots 
or  insane. 

La. 

l8l3 

" 

Co.,  I  yr. 

Freeholder 
from  U.  S. 

Paid  Slate 
tax  within 

If  he  has 

6  mos. 

paid  State 

tax. 

i  I 

1845 

■  i 

State,  3  yrs. ; 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

last   yr.    in 

parish. 

Ind. 

1816 

*' 

U.  S.  citizen. 

'  As  iniOhio. 

2     y rs.  ; 

State,  I  yr. 

t4 

1851 

" 

State.  6mos. ; 

■As  in   Ohio; 

if  of  foreign 
birth,  in  U. 

also  exclusion 

of  negroes  and 

S.    I    yr.. 

mnliLttoes;  also 

State     6 

of     duellists, 

mos.,     and 

etc.    (Art  ii.) 

declared  in- 

tention    to 

become 

citizen. 

Miss. 

1817 

4 1 

U.  S.  citizen; 

Orpd.State 
or  CO. lax 

Votes  in  CO.  or 

State,  I  yr. ; 

disi.,    as    io 

CO, ,  6  nios. 

or  served 
inmilitia, 
unless 
exempt. 

Ohio,  1803. 
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QuALincATIONS    OP    ELBCTOtS    AS    PVBKUBtD    BY    THl    STATB 

Constitutions,  iSoo-iSjo. — Continwtd. 


Stais 

CoNtT. 

Aoa 

RmiWMo 

Paorarrv 

Taxatsok 

Rkmaiks 

Mut. 

1833 

31 

U.  S.  cttuen; 

Retains  right  to 
vote  il  fie  re- 

iiuie, I  jt. : 

CO.,  dty,  or 

moves    within 

town,    4 

the  Sute. 

moa. 

Conn. 

1818 

-\ 

Towi],6mos. 

Freehold 
worth  $7 
a  year. 

Or  paid 
Suteuui 
within  a 
ye«. 

Or  enrolled  in 
the  militia. 

III. 

I818 

■' 

State,  6  mot. 

Votes  in  co.  or 

(list,  of  res. 

" 

1848 

State.  I  yr. . . 

Voles  in  CO.  or 
disL  o(  res. 

Ala. 

1819 

U.  S.  cituen; 

Voles  in   co.  or 

State,  I  yr. ; 

disL    of    res.  ; 

CO.,  city,  or 

also   'as    in 

t  0  w  a  ,    3 

Ohio. 

BIOS. 

Mass. 

1830 

am'd't 

State,  I   yr.; 

Paid  CO,  tax. 

district,  6 

moa. 

Me. 

1830 

" 

State,  3  mot. 

Panpers,  wards, 
and   Indians 

not  taxed,  ex- 

t 

cluded. 

Mo. 

1830 

" 

State,  I  yr. ; 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

CO.  or  dist. , 

3  mos. 

N.Y. 

1831 

** 

Sute,  1  yr., 

(350  for 

OTpdSUte 

Or  rood  or  militia 

CO.  or  town. 

personit 

or  CO.  tax 

service.    {Art. 

6mo«. 

of  color. 

within  a 
year. 

ii.) 

<i 

IS46 

" 

C  i  E  i  ien    10 

Properly 
qoaliftca- 

Eqnal  suffrage 
to  colored  per- 

dayt; inhab. 

State  I  yr. : 

lion  for 

sons    rejected. 

CO. ,  4  moa. 

whiles 
abolished 
in   1845. 

1S46;  vole  of 
85.30610333.- 
834.    (Hough.) 

Ver. 

t8i8 
am'd't 

As  in  1793.  ■■ 

As  in  1793. 

As  in  1793- 

Freeman;  native- 
bom  or  natu • 
rallied. 

Va. 

1830 

41 

See     Const.. 

See  Const, 

See  Const., 

Art.    iii.  was    a 

An.   iii.. 

Art.  iii.. 

Art.  iii.. 

complicated 

Sec  14. 

Sec  14. 

Sec.  14. 

compromise. 

■  1 

1850 

•  I 

State,  3  yis. ; 
dist. ,   13 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

roos. 
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QuALinCATIONS    OF    ELECTORS    AS    PKESCIIIBED    BV    THE    StATI 

Constitutions.  i6oo-iiso.—G>ntinueJ. 


Stat* 

Const. 

Acs 

Del.* 

1831 

21 
or 
22 

Tenn. 

1834 

31 

N.  C. 

'83s 
ftm'd't 

%% 

Mich. 

1835 
1850 

tl 

Ark. 

1836 

.. 

ra. 

183S 

" 

R.l. 

1842 

- 

Slate,  I   yr.; 
(iist.,  t  mo. 


U.  S.  citiien; 
CO.,  6  mos. 


Sute,  12  mos. 


State,  6  mot. 

State.  3  jTTs. 
and  6  mos. ; 
or  on  dec- 
laration at 
intention  to 
become  cit- 
izen. State, 
3  mos.,  ward 
or  tp.  10  ds. 

U.  S.  citizen; 
State,  6 
mos. 

Slate,  I  yr. ; 
dis  t . ,  10 
days. 


See    Art.   ii. , 
Sees.  I,  2. 


PKOrBRTV 


SO  acres  of 
land  for  6 
mos.  b  e  - 
fore  elec- 
tion. 


See  Art.  ii.. 
Sees.  1, 3. 


Taxation 


Vole  "  on 
"ge  "  ; 
otherwise 
on  pay- 
ment of 
State  or 
CO.  tax. 


Paid  State 
or  CO,  tax 
within  a 
yrs.,  or 
vote  "on 
age." 

SecArt.  ii., 
Sees.  1,2. 


RlMAaK* 


'  As  in  Ohio. 


A  negro  who 
could  give  tes- 
timony against 
a  white  man;  m 
"competent 
witness  in  « 
court  of  jus- 
tice" could 
vote.  See  note, 
P-396- 


'  Keligious  tests  abotislied. 
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'  As  in  Ohio. 

'As  in  Ohio. 
Every  civilized 
male  of  Indian 
descent  not  a 
member  of  any 
tribe. 


'  As  in  Ohio, 


The  article  on 
the  suffrage  is 
almost  as  com- 
plicated as  that 
of  Va.  in  1830. 


Religious  Tests  incompatible  with  Democracy 


QOAUFICATIONS    OF    ELICTOXS    AS    pKESCKtBKD    BY    THl    STATK 

Constitutions.  iSoo-iSsa — Con^ludtd. 


STAtl 


COMT. 


Aos 


RMUnaxca 


I^OFUTV 


Taxation 


RlHARICl 


N.J. 

FU. 

lowm. 

Wis. 


1844 
1845 

1846 
1848 


31 


Sutc,  I  yr.; 

CO.,  s  mot. 
U.S.  citiien; 

Staie,3yn.i 

CO.,  6  mot. 
StUe,  6  mos. ; 

co.,6o<l«)rs. 
State,  I  yr. , . 


Kr 

c»i. 

Md. 


1650 
i3SO 


State,  3  7T8.; 

dist.,  I  yr.; 

precinct.  60 

days. 
State,  6  mos. ; 

dut.  30  ds. 
Sutc,    I  yr.; 

CO.,  6  mos. 


'  As  in  Ohio. 

If  not  exempted 
from  militia 
service. 

'  As  in  Ohio. 

The  right  to 
TOte  included 
whiles,  ne- 
groes, and  Ind- 
lans.  See 
Art.  iii..  Sec. 
I.  This  was 
the  most  liberal 
constitution 
made  (in  this 
respect)  from 
1800 10  1850. 


'  As  in  Ohio. 

Special  claose 
against  bribery 
in  elections. 


NoTL — All  the  above  constitntions  required  that  the  elector  should  be 
of  the  male  sex  )  and  with  the  exception  of  Maine.  New  York,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  Wisconsin,  he  should  be  of  the  while  race. 

The  religious  qualifications  disappeared  earlier 
than  those  of  propeirty.*     Democracy  tends  to  a 

*See  the  Debates  in  the  New  Hampshire  convention  of  1850- 
iSji,  already  cited.  The  convention  subtnttted  amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  1792.  abolishing  religious  and  property  quali- 
fications ;  the  first  was  rejected,  the  second  ratified.  The  vote 
tras  a  striking  exception  to  the  result  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  amendments  were  the  work  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dcl^aics.    Franklin  Pierce  presided.    Levi  Woodbury  was  Gov- 
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multiplicity  of  sects,  and  religious  qualifications 
for  political  purposes  cannot  be  maintained  amid 
their  contentions.  Tlic  elimination  of  the  prop- 
erty qualification  was  by  easy  stages.  At  first  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  land  or  personal 
property  was  interpreted  literally,  but  alleviation 
came  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Assemblies, 
Several  fixed  the  payment  of  taxes  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  property,  or  taxes  and  residence.  Jeffcr- 
sonian  democracy  made  the  abolition  of  religious 
and  property  qualifications  an  article  of  its  creed, 
and  succeeded  in  abolishing  them.  It  was  this 
party  that  enfranchised  the  white  man.  New 
York  was  the  only  State  that  made  the  free  ne- 
gro a  voter  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  an  epoch-making  innovation.  Rhode  Island. 
in  1842,  introduced  a  registration  clause,  which 

ernor  of  the  State  (1833-18x4).  United  States  Senator  (1&41- 
1847),  Socreury  of  the  Navy  under  Jackson,  and  of  the  Treasury 
under  Van  Buren.  James  Bdl  served  in  the  L'nitc<l  Slates  Sen- 
ate; G.  Marston  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Theoccup.itions  of 
the  raemtwrs  were  ai  follows:  157  farmers,  30  lawyers,  :S  mer- 
chants. 7  physicians,  6  clerg>*iiica.  5  manufacturers.  6  carpcnien. 
2  teachers,  j  mechanics,  2  bankers,  j  printers,  3  brickmalecnt,  3 
conJwaincKi.  I  machinist,  1  camphor-rclincr,  I  milter,  1  register 
of  probate,  i  deputy  shc;ril7,  t  wool  dealer,  i  blacksmith,  i  mill- 
wright, t  boarding-house  keeper.  See  Rules  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Sute  of  New  Hampshire  with  a  List  of  iu  Of- 
ficers and  Members. their  Places  of  Residence. Occupations,  Ages, 
and  Boarding* places. and  the  Numlier  of  their  seats;  to  wliich  ore 
added  the  Constitution  of  New  tlamp^hire  and  the  Constituitoo 
of  die  United  Stales.  By  order  of  the  convention.  Concord  : 
Buttcrfield  ft  Hill.  State  printers.  1S50  A  manuuirlpt  copy  of 
this  rare  pamphlet  wan  lent  to  me  by  lion.  A.  S-  Batchcllor.  editor 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Suic  papers.  1  am  indebted  to  bim  for 
much  material  on  the  history  of  the  State. 
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Constitutional  Efforts  to  Encourage  Immigration 

action  was  followed  by  Florida  in  1845  and  by 
Virginia  in  185a  The  new  States  uniformly  re- 
quired the  voter  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  State,*  but  the  time  of 
local  residence  required  gradually  fell  from  two 
years  to  six  months — incident  to  the  desire  of  the 
several  States  to  encourage  immigration.  This  Is 
well  illustrated  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  in 
the  Michigan  convention  of  185a  The  list  of 
those  excluded  from  the  suffrage  became  some- 
what longer.  Agitation  for  woman  suffrage  began 
about  1845  in  New  York,  and  extended  into  Ohio 


*  The  Vermonl  convcniioa  of  June  3&-38.  1828.  assembled  •( 
Montpelier  and  consisted  o(  two  hundred  and  tventy-nine  mem* 
bcrs.     \\  adopted  one  amendment  proposed  by  the  Council  gf 

^Censorv  o(  the  previous  year.  (See  Joumul  0/  the  Council  tA 
Censon  at  their  sessions  at  Montpelier  and  Burlin^on.  in  June. 
October,  and  November.  iSj?.  published  by  i>rdcr  o(  counciL 
Printed  by  E.  P.  Wiilton.  Mompelier.  Vi..  1828.  pp.  37.  It  pro- 
posed three  anicies:  The  Rrat.  providin);  (or  a  llouw  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  Senate;  the  second.  Rivina  the  veto  power  to 
the  Governor:  and  the  third  (which  was  adopted  by  the  conveo- 
tlnn  u(  June  17.  1828).  punndin^  that  "  no  person,  who  i«  not 
already  u  freeman  o(  this  State,  ahall  t>c  entitled  to  exercise  the 
prinlcgrs  of  a  freeman,  untes*  he  be  a  natural  bora  dtizen  uf  this 
or  some  one  of  the  United  States, or  until  he  shall  have  liecn  nat- 

'UralUed  agreeably  to  the  acts  ol  Congress-")  This  was  the  first 
unendmeni  to  the  cnnittitution  o(  1793'  Samuel  C.  Crafts.  Cov> 
cmor  (1818-1831).  w>>  president  of  the  convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1793.  Presidential  Elector  in  1841. 
and  I'nited  Sutcs  Senator  (1841-1843),  It  is  said  of  him  that 
be  filled  e*-ery  office  in  the  gift  of  Vermont-  Horace  Evcrcn. 
Henry  Olin.  and  William  Cahoon.  served  in  Congress.  Clin  unu 
a  KKmher  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  iSr^  and  1823. and 
served  as  Chief  Justice  and  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Stale. 
Cahooa  served  as  coimty  jud(^,  as  State  Councillor,  and  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Goveranr  (iJio-tSii):  he  was  also  a  Presidential  Elector 
in  1809.     Noah  Crittenden  was  a  IVcsidcntial  Elector  in  lUls- 
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and  Massachusetts,  but  as  yet  it  was  hanlly  sufiEer- 
ed  to  enter  the  stage  of  serious  discussion.  No 
woman's  party  was  as  yet  organized  as  a  political 
force.  No  delegate  to  a  convention  was  the  chos- 
en advocate  of  the  innovation.  Wisconsin  was 
the  only  commonwealth  that  gave  Indians  the 
right  to  vote;  to  obtain  which  privilege,  they  must 
have  severed  their  tribal  relations.  Early  in  the 
century  an  election  usually  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  change  to  one  day  was  not  universal  till  1850. 
With  this  change  came  the  written  ballot  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  viva-voce  vote.  The  ballot 
was  characteristic  of  the  North,  the  viva-voce  vote 
of  the  South.*  Reforms  in  the  franchise  followed 
the  law  of  democracy — that  persons,  not  things, 
must  govern.  During  this  half-centur)-,  our  civil 
institutions  were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  things 
to  persons. 

Laws  and  constitutions  throughout  this  period 
were  made  chiefly  by  native  Americans.  Down  to 
the  close  of  1850,  nearly  two  and  a  half  miltlonst 
of  foreigners  came  to  the  country.  The  adult 
males  were  not  Hkely  to  be  chosen  to  office ;  those 
under  age  were  not  UUety  to  be  candidates  before 
they  reached  middle  life.  Few  of  them  reached 
office  until  after  the  civil  war.  There  was  a  free 
migration  from  the  older  States  into  the  West, 
following  isothermal  lines,  but  deflected  in  its 
course  by  economic  conditions — Indian  hostilities. 

•  The  menu  of  Iht  Iwo  methods  of  votinft  were  discussed  al 
Kreat  length  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  i8{9-r8jo. 
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Tbt-  Makers  of  the  Laier  Constitutions 

social  opportunities,  and  individual  fancy.  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  settled  the  North- 
west; Virginia,  the  Carolines  and  the  cox'.t  States 
the  Southwest.  A  third  migration  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  settled  Texas, 
Ohio  and  the  States  to  the  west  were  composite  in 
their  population,  constitutions,  customs,  and  laws. 
A  few  delegates  of  foreign  birth  appear  in  the 
conventions,  and  the  number  graduaJly  increases 
as  the  years  pass.  After  1840,  the  foreign-born  In 
the  Northwest  exercised  great  influence;  their  vote, 
if  concentrated,  might  decide  a  local  election. 

Like  the  constitutions  of  the  eighteenth  century*, 
these  of  the  nineteenth  were  the  work  of  a  few 
men.  some  of  whom  were  greatly  distinguished  in 
public  life.  Of  that  famed  assembly  that  made 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  James  Madi- 
son  and  Rufus  King,  more  than  a  generation  later, 
were  foremost  in  preparing  new  constitutions  for 
theirnativc  States.  Between  1776  and  1800,  above 
seventeen  hundred  delegates  were, in  the  aggregate, 
engaged  in  a  similar  scr\'icc.*  From  iSoo  to  1850 
the  number  so  engaged  was  more  than  twice  as 
great.f  Of  these,  more  than  half  came  from  their 
farms  to  perform  a  special  ser\-ice,  and  then  return ; 
but  associated  with  this  body  of  the  plain  people 
were  nearly  as  many  from  the  learned  professions. 


*  See  Vol   i..  pp.  137-139  and  notes  to  Chap.  iv. 

f  The  ajn^reRaie  number  o(  dclesaie^  who  served  in  connitu- 
ttonaJ  convrnttons  Irom  1800  to  rSji  is  3^65.  Thb  number  is 
ciwnpilctl  from  the  official  l»u.  It  does  not  tnclade  conventiona 
whose  work  was  rejected  by  ihe  people. 
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The  lawyers  outnumbered  any  other  profcssionaL 
class.  In  New  England — as  the  records  of  Ne^ 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts,and  Mainu 
show— clergymen  were  freely  chosen;  but  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  a  clergyman  was  exclude 
from  candidacy  by  force  of  that  public  scntime 
which  excluded  hiiA  from  civil  office.  In  the  n 
States,  engineers,  sui^eyors,  millers,  innkeepc 
conveyancers,  and  lane!  agents  formed  an  tnBucn* 
tial  class,  and  were  found  in  most  of  the  conven- 
tions. Of  the  more  than  thirty-eight  hundred 
men  who  worked  out  the  supreme  law  of  the  com- 
monwealths  during  these  fifty  years,  nearly  all,  at 
some  time  in  their  lives,  served  in  local  ofHccs; 
some  were  officially  identified  with  the  govern- 
ment of  county  or  district;  and  yet  others  ren- 
dered  services  in  the  State  Legislature,  in  tHH 
State  courts,  or  as  Governors.  As  a  working, 
political  assembly,  these  men  knew  the  State  by 
experience.  They  were  qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  its  resources  and  needs,  if  not  on  its 
functions.  Moreover,  every  man  chosen  was.  to 
use  James  Monroe's  phrase,  "anchored  to  proi> 
erty."  Krom  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  framers  of  our  col 
stitutions  of  government  were  conservatives. 

But  the  aggregate  civil  experience  of  these  men 
was  not  limited  by  State  boundaries.  Of  the  dele- 
gates chosen  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  out  of  every  ten.  at  some  time,  was  n 
member  of  Congress ;  one  out  of  ever)-  fifty  ser\e 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — the  number 
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Senators  being  the  same  as  lliat  of  Governors; 
one  out  of  every  thirty  cast  a  vote  as  a  I'rcsideiK 
tial  Elector;  and  one  out  of  every  hundred  sat  as 
a  federal  judge.     Twenty  were  cabinet  ministers* 

*Thotnu  JefTenon.  elected  detegnie  to  the  Virginia  ooastltu* 

Fttonal  convention  ol  1776 ;  S«cfeury  of  Sute  under  Wtuliingtnn 
O789-1793).  Jobn  Marshall  member  of  VirginLa  ratifying  con- 
ventton  of  17^  and  of  Virginia  constitutional  convention  (1839- 
1830) ;  Secretary  of  State  ander  John  Adanw  (1800-iSot).  jaoiee 
M«di9on.nicnib<:r  of  the  federal  convcntion<i787),  of  Virginia  rat> 
ifjring  conveniion  (1  jtS),  and  of  Virginia  cunsiituiional  convention 
(18*9-1830);  S^rretar}*  of  SUte  (1801-.1809J  under  Thomu  Jefler. 
■on.  James  Monroe,  member  of  the  Virginia  conv-cntion  (1^19- 
1830);  Secretary  of  State  under  James  Madison  1181 1-1813).  and  of 
War  11814)-  Martin  Van  Buren.  member  of  the  New  York  con- 
vention of  1831 ;  Secretary  of  Sutctinder  Andrew  Jackson  (1829- 
1831).  Daniel  WcbMcr.  member  of  ibc  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion of  1830:  Secretary  of  State  under  William  H.  HHrrieon. under 
John  Tyler  41841-1S43).  and  under  Willard  Fillmore  (iSjo-iSsaV 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1839-1830: 
SecreUry  ol  the  Navy  under  John  Tyler  (1841 -1843).  and  abo 
SccreUry  o(  Slate  unrter  Tyler  (1S43-1844).  John  M.Chj-ton, 
member  of  the  [>eUware  cronstitutional  convention  of  1831 ;  Ser- 
reury  of  State  under  Zachary  Taylor  (1849).  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, m«mber  ol  the  federal  convention  <I787),  and  of  N'ew  York 
ratifying  convention  (17S8);  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  under 
Washlneton  (1789-179;).  Albert  GalUtin.  member  of  the  Penn. 
aylranta  conititntional  conirentlon  of  1789:  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Thomas  Jcfleiion  bikI  Jamca  Madison  (1805- 
1814I.  Levi  Woodbury,  member  of  the  N'ew  Hampshire  constitu- 
tional convention  of  i8;o:  Secretary  ol  the  Treaaury  under  An- 
drew Jackaon  and  Martin  Van  Ruren  (1834-1837),  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Andrew  Jackson  11831-1834).  James  Guthrie, 
member  of  the  Kentucky  conatiiutional  convention  of  1849:  Sec- 
retary ol  (he  Treaiury  onder  Franklin  Pierce  (1853-1857K  Mah- 
lon  Dickcrsoa,  member  ol  the  New  Jcney  constitutional  cunven- 
iK>n  of  1&44:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  .Andrew  Jackaon  and 
Martin  Van  Ruren  (1851-1838).  John  V-  Maxnn.  mrmher  of  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1839-1830:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
John  Tyler(i8M-i845).  and  also  under  Jan»esK.  Polk  (r846-t849): 
Attorney-G«ncnJ  under  Polk  (i84>-i846).    Roben  McQellaoi}, 
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Were  their  experience  to  extend  no  farther,  it 
would  be  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  were  safe  in  their  hands. 
Thirteen  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  partici- 
pated in  the  work.  The  services  of  Washington 
rt-ere  wholly,  and  those  of  John  Adams  and  James 
Madison  partly,  rendered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turj'.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee convention  of  1 796,  and  a  tradition — not 
supported  by  historj-— declares  that  the  State  owes 
its  name  to  him,*  Forty  years  after  Adams's 
great  work  —  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of 
1780 — was  ratified  by  the  people,  he  was  the  most 
eminent  of  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men 
chosen  to  amend  it,  and  was  by  a  unanimous  vote 
invited  to  preside  over  the  convention.  Forty- 
two  years  after  the  federal  convention,  James 
Madison  was  elected  one  of  the  ninety-six  dele- 
gates to  form  a  new  constitution  for  Virginia,  As 
in  Massachusetts  ten  \'ears  before,  an  ex-President 
was  unanimously  called  011  to  preside,  but  IMon- 

pmidcm  ol  the  Michigan  constitutional  convention  of  1850 ;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  Franklin  Pierce  (1853-1857).  Jacob 
Collwmcr.  member  u(  tlic  Vermont  ron5litutioniil  convention  of 
1836:  Poumastcr-General  iintter  Zachaiy  Taylor  hSjo-iSso). 
Edmtin<l  Ksnilolph.  member  of  the  federal  coflventlon  of  17S7. 
iiiid  uf  the  ratifying  convention  u(  Vii^nia  (17SS1;  Attomcy- 
ficnrml  nndcr  Washington  (1789-1794).  Theophilus  ParsOM. 
mcmtH>r  nf  ihr  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of  1780: 
Attorney-General  under  John  Adams  (iSoiL  Felix  Grundy,  mem- 
ber of  ihc  Ketuutky  ron^ilcutlmtal  convention  of  1799;  Altor- 
ney-Grneral  undrr  Manin  Van  Huren  (t)t38-i840).  Eldwant 
Botes,  memtKrof  ihe  Missouri  constitutional  convention  of  1810; 
Auorncy-Ciencral  uudcr  Abraham  Lincoln  (iS6t-i86jj, 
•  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  1 37.  oMe. 
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roe's  feeble  health  soon  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  chair,  though,  like  Adams,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  debates.  With  Madi.son  and 
Monroe  sat  John  Tyler,  the  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  also  one  of  her  cx- 
Governors.  who  was  destined  within  ten  years  to 
be  elected  Vice-  President  and  to  succeed  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  Al- 
bany convention  of  1801. called  to  amend  the  work 
of  John  Jay.a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
presided— Aaron  Hurr.  Among  the  ninety  del* 
egates  w.is  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  declined  twice 
to  be  chosen  Vice-Prvsidenl.  sen'ing  with  James 
Monroe  through  the  eight  years  of  political  truce 
somewhat  erroneously  named  "the  era  of  good 
feeling."  Tompkins  was  again  chosen  to  aid  iu 
revising  the  constitution  of  his  native  State,  In 
the  convention  of  1821,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, he  was  associated  with  the  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  who  was  to  be- 
come Vice-President  and  President,  and  to  be 
twice  defeated  for  the  Presidency — Martin  Van 
Buren. 

Prominent  in  the  Alabama  convention  of  1S19 
was  William  K.  King,  who  then  entered  upon  a 
political  career  covering  forty  years,  serving  In 
Congress,  in  the  Senate,  as  minister  to  France,  and 
culminating  in  his  election  as  Vice-President  with 
Franklin  Pierce  in  1852.  But  this  last  honor  came 
loo  late.  While  in  a  vain  search  for  health.  King 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  a  foreign  land,  and  died 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival  home,  never  having  as* 
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sumed  his  high  duties.  His  colleague,  Pierce, 
sided  over  the  New  Hampshire  convention  of  1850, 
and  bore  a  large  part  in  the  labor  of  that  assembly 
to  abolish  religious  and  property  tests  in  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  Indiana,  in  convention,  was 
framing  a  new  organic  law.  and  among  the  dfl 
egates  sat  two  destined  to  perform  distinguish^ 
public  services  in  Congress  and  to  be  chosen  to  the 
Vice-Presidency — Schuyler  Colfax,  the  colleague 
of  Grant  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  the  colleague 
of  Cleveland,  in  their  first  terms. 

But  the  list  is  not  yet  exhausted.     Among  the 
delegates  were  others  whose  fame  exceeds  that  of 
some  of  those  who  became  Presidents  or  Vice-Pres- 
idents.    In  the  Massachusetts  convention  of  1820 
sat  Joseph  Story,  the  father  of  our  admiralty  ju^ 
risprudence,  and  Daniel  Webster — one  of  whci^| 
speeches  in  the  convention,  on  "  the  basis  of  gov* 
emment,"  was   repeated  by  him  a  week  later  in 
the  Plymouth  Oration,  and  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  English  classic.     Kufus  King,  already 
famed  for  his  ser\ices  in  the  federal  convention, 
twice  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  once  for  the  Presidency,  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  convention  of  1821.  and  conspic- 
uous in  his  efforts  to  secure  recognition  of   the 
rights  of  free  persons  of  color — the  provision  for 
which  in  the  nexv  constitution  gave  it  a  unique 
place  among  the  great  civil  enactments  of  the  cen- 
tury.    John  Marshall  shed  the  light  of  his  genius 
on  the  work  of  the  Virginia  convention  of  1829. 
One  constitution  of  this  period  has  been  attributed 
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wholly  to  one  man.  John  M.  Clayton  was  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  sole,  author  of  the  third  constitution 
of  Delaware,  and  his  work  stood — indeed  was  ir- 
removable— for  sixty-five  years.  James  Kent,  the 
American  Blackstone,  co-operated  with  King  and 
Tompkins  and  Van  Buren,  with  Nathan  Sanford, 
Samuel  Nelson,  and  Ambrose  Spencer,  in  framing 
the  New  York  constitution  of  1821.  With  them 
served  Hcnr)'  Whcaton,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  reports  issued  from  the  United  States 
supreme  court  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
To  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1838  belonged 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  whose  ficrj-  eloquence  thirty 
years  later  hastened  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  The  president  of  this  convention,  John 
Sergeant,  had  borne  the  Whig  standard,  with 
Henry  Clay,  seven  years  before,  and  with  him  had 
gone  down  in  defeat  before  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren.  To  the  Georgia  convention  of  1839  be- 
longed Alexander  H.  Stephens,  whose  forty  years 
of  public  life  may  be  abbreviated  in  the  minds  of 
posterit}'  to  his  four  years  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Of  delegates  to  these  conventions,  not 
fewer  than  twenty  became  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress.  Of  these,  ex-President  Tyler 
was  the  most  conspicuous.  The  Confederate  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Louisiana  convention  of  i$45. 
Two  members  of  the  New  York  convention  of 
846  were  nominated  for  the  Presidency  nearly 
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thirty  years  later — Charles  O'Conor  and  Samuel 
J.  Tilden.  Their  Ideas  of  civil  polity  were  im- 
printed on  the  third  constitution  of  New  York, 
and.  as  time  has  proved,  also  upon  the  constitu- 
tions of  seven  Western  States. 

The  names  of  other  men  who  served  as  del- 
egates in  these  conventions  are  associated   with 
great  events  in  our  national  history.     It  was  W, 
C.  C  Claiborne,  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  con- 
vention of  1812,  who,  commissioned  by  President 
Jefferson,  raised  the  American  flag  over  the  Loui- 
siana country  and  took  possession  of  it  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.    With  the  name  of  Henry 
A.  Wise,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  of 
1850.  are  associated  the  opening  scenes  of  that 
tragedy  which,  beginning  with   the  entrance    of 
John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  continued  through 
four  years  of  civil  war.     An  episode  in  that  trag- 
edy is  suggested  by  the   name  of  Thomas    H. 
Hicks,  a  member  of  the  Maryland  convention  of 
1 850.  and  Governor  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the 
Baltimore  riots.    With  the  name  of  John  Letcher, 
a  colleague  of  Wise  in  the  Virginia  convention,  is 
associated  the  history  of  his  native  State  during 
the  war,  at  which  time  he  was  Governor.    Of  many 
delegates  who  were  soldiers  in  that  war.  two  rose 
to  distinction — S.  A.  Hurlbut.  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  convention  of  1847;  and  H.  W.  Halleck, 
a  member  of  the  Monterey  convention  of  1849. 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  author  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  convention  of 
1818,  and  J.  M.  Palmer,  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
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dcncy  by  the  GoM  Democrats  in  1896.  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  (his  State  in  1847.  The 
services  of  these  delegates — nearly  four  thousand 
in  number  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century — will  be  found  to  include  local,  State, 
and  national  movements  of  many  sorts  and  kinds. 
Pursued  to  the  end.  the  records  of  these  men 
would  tell  the  hislorj*  of  the  century.  Not  one  of 
these  men — five  thousand  and  more  in  number 
— who  from  1776  to  1850  formulated  constitution- 
al government  in  America,  was  a  law'giver  like 
Solon  or  Draco.  In  a  democracy  the  supreme  law 
is  the  expression  of  a  constituency — the  will  of 
the  public,  written  as  a  formula  of  government 
►The  agency  by  which  it  is  obtained,  like  this  con- 
stituency, is  democratic. 

The  forces  at  work  during  this  half-century  are 
typically  illustrated  by  the  membership  of  some  of 
the  constitutional  conventions.  In  the  Maine  con- 
vention of  1820,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
natives  of  the  State;  forty-eight. of  Massachusetts; 
sixteen,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  one  each  of  South 
Carolina,  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  In  the 
New  York  convention  of  1821,  sixty-six  were  na- 
tives of  the  State;  thirty-two.  of  Connecticut;  nine, 
of  Massachusetts ;  seven,  of  New  Jersey ;  five,  of 
Rhode  Island;  two,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  one  each 
of  Maine.  Vermont,  Maryland,  nnd  Virginia.  In 
the  New  York  convention  of  1846,  seventy-five 
were  natives  of  the  State;  bvclve. of  Connecticut; 
eleven,  of  Massachusetts;  six.  of  Vermont;  six.  of 
New  Hampshire;  three,  of  Rhode  Island;  three, of 
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New  Jersey;  two,  of  Pennsylvania;  one,  of  Mnine; 
one  of  Maryland:  and  one  of  North  Carolina 
Three  were  natives  of  Ireland  and  one  of  Scot- 
land. The  paternal  ancestry  of  seventy-seven  was 
English;  of  thirteen.  Irish;  of  nine.  Scotch ;  of 
nine,  German ;  of  six,  Welsh ;  of  four,  French  ;  of 
five,  Dutch ;  of  one,  Belgic ;  and  of  one,  "  Tene- 
riffe,"  probably  English.  The  maternal  ancestry 
of  sixty-two  was  English;  of  twenty-one,  Irish; 
of  fifteen,  Scotch ;  of  eight.  German ;  of  six, 
Dutch;  of  five,  Welsh;  of  three,  French;  and  of 
one,  Canadian. 

The  union  of  ancestral  stock  (the  paternal  an- 
cestor being  first  mentioned)  was — English  and 
English,  fifty;  Irish  and  Irish,  eight;  Scotch  and 
Scotch,  six;  German  and  German,  four;  Dutch 
and  Dutch,  two ;  French  and  French,  one ;  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  seven;  English  and  Scotch,  six ; 
English  and  Welsh,  five;  English  and  German, 
three;  English  and  French,  two;  English  and 
Dutch,  two;  Irish  and  English,  three;  Irish  and 
Scotch,  one;  Scotch  and  English,  three;  Scotch 
and  German,  one;  Welsh  and  English,  three; 
German  and  English,  one;  German  and  Scotch, 
one;  German  and  Irish, two;  German  and  Dutch, 
one;  Dutch  and  English. two;  Dutch  and  Scotch. 
one ;  French  and  English,  one ;  French  and  Ca- 
nadian, one ;  Belgic  and  Irish,  one ;  *'  Teneriffe  " 
and  Scotch,  one  having  the  surname  Cambrell* 
ing.  Of  pure  Teutonic  ancestry  there  were  sixty- 
five  :  of  pure  Celtic,  twenty-one ;  of  the  union  of 
Teutonic  and   Celtic,  twenty-six;  of  Celtic  and 
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Teutonic,  nine — thus  making  the  racial  influence 
chiefly  Teutonic. 

In  the  Wisconsin  convention  of  1847,  twcnly- 
fivc  were  natives  of  New  York;  nine. of  Connecti- 
cut; seven,  of  Vermont;  six,  of  Massachusetts; 
five,  of  Ireland  ;  four,  of  Kentucky  ;  three,  of  New 
Hamijshire;  two,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  one  each 
of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Norway,  Germany,  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 

In  the  Kentucky  convention  of  1849,  stxty-four 
delegates  were  natives  of  the  State;  nineteen,  of 
Virginia;  four  each  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee; three,  of  Maryland;  one  each  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
Carolina.  The  California  convention  of  the  same 
year  enrolled  eleven  natives  of  New  York ;  seven, 
of  California;  six,  of  Missouri;  two  each  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  Virginia,  Ohio;  and  one  each  of  Maine. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois. 
I  ndiana,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  I  retand,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

.  Of  the  Michigan  convention  the  list  has  already 
been  given.*  In  the  Ohio  convention  of  1S50, 
thirty-one  were  natives  of  the  State ;  twenty -seven, 
of  Pennsylvania;  eleven,  of  Connecticut;  ten,  of 
New  York;  eight,  of  Virginia;  five,  of  Massachu- 
setts; three  each  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky;  two 
each  of  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Marj'land,  jnd 
England;  one  each  of  Georgia.  Tennessee.  Ire- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


•  Vol.  U„  p.  184. 
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In  the  conventions  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  there  were  two  hundred  and  scventy-fl 
nine  men,  the  native  country  of  most  of  whom  is 
known.  Eighty-three  were  from  New  England; 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey;  twenty-three  from  slave- 
holding  States,  and  twenty-one  foreign  born.  In 
the  conventions  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  there 
were  four  natives  of  the  Northwest  Territory;  in  fl 
the  Michigan  convention,  one  native  of  the  State; 
and  in  that  of  Ohio,  thirt)'-one  native  born.  Thus, 
in  these  States  the  North  was  represented  by  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  delegates,  the  South  by  ■ 
twenty-three.  The  forcign«bom  members  afRh'ated 
with  Northern  sentiment.  The  three  most  influ- 
ential Northern  States  were  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts,  whose  relative  influence 
in  the  three  States  was  as  se vent)'- eight,  thirty- 
two,  and  twenty-four — -the  number  of  delegates 
who  were  natives  from  these  commonwealths  re- 
spectively, fl 

The  conventions  which  made  the  constitutions 
of  I..ouisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas*  were  composed  of  Southern  men,  mostly 
natives  of  older  States  to  the  east.  The  consti- 
tutions of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 


'The  constitution  of  Texas  of  1845  (Austin.  Juty  4  to  AuRUtt 
17)  wa«  framed  hy  sixty-one  delegates.  Of  these,  G-  T.  Wood 
bccune  Governor  (1847-1849);  T.J.  Kusk,  J.  P.  Hendcnion.  *ad 
John  Itcfnphill  Mrrvcd  in  the  Uniu^l  States  Senate;  U  D.  Evans, 
G.  W.Smyth,  and  V.  E.  Howard  in  Conj^ress.  Smyib  >nd  Ci'atu 
were  PrcsidenttBl  Electors  in  1853.  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  344.  note. 
See  the  journal  (or  the  iDcmberahip  of  tfac  contxnlioa. 
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showed  the  immediate  influence  of  Georgia  and 
tht:  Carolinas;  the  constitution  of  Arkansas,  like 
the  first  of  Louisiana,  was  largely  a  transcript  of 
the  second  constitution  of  Kentucky.  Texas  fol- 
lowed precedents  already  established  in  the  four 
States  to  the  cast,  and  Florida  quite  closely  copied 
from  the  constitutions  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  In  none  of  these  slave-holding  St^tcs 
did  a  Northern  man  have  influence.  The  few 
instances  of  delegates  who  were  natives  of  free 
States  are  instances  of  Northern  men  with  South- 
ern sentiments.  Northern  men  who  became  men»- 
bcrs  of  Southern  conventions  usually  had  adopted 
Southern  sentiments,  just  as  Southern  men  who 
became  members  of  Northern  conventions  had 
adopted  Northern  sentiments.  The  character  of 
the  border  State  conventions  is  shown  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kentucky.  Southern  influence  was  para- 
mount. Kentucky  and  Tennessee  responded  to 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  in  turn  Missouri 
responded  to  Kentucky.  The  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave-holding  commonwealth,  a  civil  ex- 
ception to  the  Compromise  of  1820.  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  influence  that  ruled 
the  Missouri  constitution  of  (hat  year.  But  Mis- 
souri was  the  last  border  State.  Its  neighbor  on 
the  west,  Kansas,  at  the  centre  of  the  Union,  des- 
tined to  become  the  early  battle-ground  tn  the 

I       concluding  struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom, 

I       was  also  destined  to  record  the  paramount  influ- 

I       cnce  of  the  North. 

t  In  every  constitutional  convention  held  between 
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1800  and  1850  in  the  North  there  were  a  few 
delegates  of  foreign  birth.  Louisiana,  having  the 
largest  foreign-born  population  of  any  Southern 
State,  was  the  only  slave-holding  State  in  which 
persons  of  foreign  birth  exercised  influence  in 
public  affairs  and  against  slavery.  This  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  Louisiana  convention  of  1845.* 
In  both  North  and  South  during  this  period  the 
base  of  population  was  Teutonic.  As  yet  foreign 
immigration  had  not  aiifected  public  sentiment  so 
as  to  change  it  perceptibly  from  its  native  char- 
acter. In  1850  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion was  foreign  born.t  Records  of  immigration 
to  this  country  previous  to  1820  are  too  imper- 
fect to  warrant  generalization.  From  that  time 
until  1850  less  than  two  and  a  half  million  aliens 
arrived  (2456,715).  These  were  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom, from  which, during  these  thirty 
years,  there  came  less  than  one  million  and  a  half 
(1406.757);  and  of  these  a  little  more  than  one 
million  were  from  Ireland  (t,o38,824),  less  than 
sixty  thousand  from  England  and  Wales  (58,374), 
and  less  than  ten  thousand  from  Scotland  (9291]. 
Nearly  six  hundred  thousand  came  from  Ger- 
many (593.S41);  less  than  fifty  thousand  from  the 
Dritish  Province?)  (47.624).  But  fourteen  thousand 
came  from  Norway  and  Sweden  (14.105).  France 
sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (131.364). 
From  Switzerland  came  nearly  thirteen  thousand 

•  See  Vol.  i.,  Chap*,  xiv.,  xv. 

t  In  1650  the  native-born  populatiofl  wju  30.947,274  (90>33 
pcT  cent.):  tlic  foreign-born.  1.244.603  <9.6&  per  ccnt.1. 
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(12,691).  From  the  Netherlands,  from  Denmark. 
from  Russia  and  Poland,  from  the  Chinese  coun- 
tries, which  since  1S50  h:ive  sent  nn  increasing 
number  of  immigrants.*  and  from  other  coun* 
tries. chiefly  the  West  Indlcs<i28,892), there  came 
the  remainder — too  few  to  modify  our  civil  institu- 
tions. The  great  iiiigmiion  from  Austria-Hungary 
did  not  begin  until  after  i860.  The  immigrants 
who  came  to  this  country  before  1S50  settled  al- 
most entirely  in  the  North,  the  exception  being  the 
settlement  of  some  French  immigrants  in  I  .ouisinna. 
The  distribution  of  immigrants  during  the  |k** 
nod  but  slightly  aiTcctcd  local  institutions.  The 
English  and  Scotch  were  distributed  quite  uni- 
formly throughout  the  North;  the  Irish  located 
chiefly  ia  the  seaboard  cities  from  Philadelphia  to 
Portland,  and  in  the  towns  in  the  interior.  The 
Germans  settled  for  the  mo.st  part  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  although  many  of 
them  located  along  the  highways  of  commerce  from 
Albany  to  Chicago.  The  French,  a*  a  rule,  settled 
in  cities.  The  immigrant*;  from  other  nations 
joined  the  mass  of  unskilled  laborers,  and  settled 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur)-  the  foreign- 
bom  population  of  the  country  was  not  sufficient 
in  numbers  to  cause  any  marked  change  in  the 
organization  of  local  government,  or  to  influence 
constitutional  conventions  to  introduce  provisions 
in  the  supreme  law  affecting  the  status  of  persons 
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of  foreign  birth.  To  this,  however,  there  is  one 
exception  of  great  moment — the  extension  of  the 
suffrage.  By  the  modification  of  suffrage  qualifi- 
cations persons  of  foreign  birth  were  enabled  in 
some  States  to  vote  as  soon  as  they  had  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens. 

In  1790  there  were  six  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  more  than  eight  thousand  popula- 
tion; by  1850  there  were  eighty-five — the  urban 
population  increasing  in  the  mean  time  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  (131472)  to  two 
million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
(2.897.586).  or  from  less  than  three  and  a  half  (3.35) 
to  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  (1249)  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  Not  till  after  1850  was  there  a  city  in 
this  country  with  a  population  of  one  million. 

Other  determining  elements  in  the  government 
of  the  commonwealths  arc  the  character  educa- 
tion, and  profession  of  the  men  who  make  their 
constitutions  and  laws.  In  the  conventions  the 
nativity  of  whose  delegates  has  been  given,  there 
were  one  laborer,  one  innkeeper,  one  banker,  one 
author,  one  lumberman,  one  naval  officer,  two  ge- 
ologists, three  civil  engineers,  four  manufacturers, 
six  surveyors,  six  editors,  nine  teachers,  fourteen 
ministers,  forty-six  merchants,  forty-eight  mechan- 
ics, fifty-two  physicians,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  farmers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- nine 
lawj'crs."  Ninety  -  four  had  served  in  Congress. 
Very  few  of  them  had  received  more  than  an  ele- 

'SftcVol.  (l..p.i84(Mtchigao):  [X377,nou{CAli(oniia):  1^480, 
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mcntary  education.  Among  the  nearly  three  hun- 
dred members  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Maine  were  twenty-three  college  graduates — one 
(rem  Williams,  one  from  Brown,  nine  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  twelve  from  Harvard. 

In  no  constitutional  convention,  down  to  1850, 
was  there  a  person  of  the  African  race.  Although 
slavery  and  the  status  of  free  persons  of  color 
were  the  subjects  of  ceaseless  discussion,  in  none 
did  a  black  man  participate.  Government  in 
America  was  solely  the  white  man's  government 
Nor  during  this  period  did  women  participate  in 
civil  affairs.  It  was  not  the  day  of  the  new  man 
or  the  new  woman.  Vital  changes  in  civil  struct- 
ure and  functions  were  going  on.  Slavery  exten- 
sion and  the  tariff  divided  the  commonwealths. 
The  joint  resolution  of  one  State  was  answered 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  another,*  and  ever}*  year 
the  sections  were  more  widely  separating — the 
North  favoring  a  tariff  and  slavery  restrictions. 
the  South  favoring  free  trade  and  slavery  exten- 
sion.  While  Clay  was  compromising,  Calhoun 
planning,  and  Webster  apologizing,  an  undercur- 
rent of  disunion  was  sweeping  them  off  their  feet 
The  national  sentiment  was  obscure  and  feeble. 
It  had  never  been  fully  aroused  since  1776.  The 
second  war  with  England  did  not  test  the  strength 
of  the  Union ;  the  war  with  Mexico  was  felt  at  the 
time  to  be  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  South  for  the 
extension  of  slavery. 
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Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  half-century  oc- 
curred the  great  debate  between  Webster  and 
Hayne.  It  set  the  country  to  thinking.  Never 
before  had  the  issue  been  defined  in  so  clear,  so 
masterly  a  style.  North  and  South  spolcc,  and 
then  their  policies  were  defined.  The  debate  was 
on  legal  propositions,  not  on  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  form  and  nature  of  the 
proposition  showed  Webster  to  advantage.  Before 
the  half-centun'  closed  he  turned  his  back  on  his 
own  teachings.  His  later  action  never  equalled 
the  promise  of  his  greatest  speech. 

But  our  mind  is  drawn  to  the  West.   There  are 
the  new  things — the  [leople.  youth,  hope,  and  op- 
portunity.    There,  amid  much  that  seems  crude, 
is  more  that  proves  remedial.     Government  there 
seems  closer  to  the  people  than  in  the  East.     Pos- 
terity is  considered ;  the  fathers  plan  for  the  chil- 
dren; the  State  plans  for  all.    The  East  may  hold 
the  great  offices,  but  the  West  has  men  in  training. 
The  statesmen  of  the  future  are  briefless  lawyers 
in  small  Western  towns.    From  the  East  the  scep- 
tre of  power  is  passing  to  the  West.    There,  seven 
Presidents  are  in  training.    The  boys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  arc  soon  to  write  the  meaning  of 
nationality  with  sword  and  bayonet. 

It  was  a  half -century  of  improvement,  of  in- 
crease of  domestic  comforts,  of  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
the  criminal  classes.  Legislation  in  restraint  of 
crime,  too  long  vindictive  in  its  purposes,  was 
becoming  remedial.     Legislatures  were  compelled 
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to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  poor. 
Slavery  was  losing  its  grasp ;  freedom  was  per- 
vading the  Territories  and  overspreading  the 
States.  Public  sentiment,  conscience-stricken,  was 
turning  helpfully  towards  the  fugitive  slave  and 
the  free  negro,  but  it  was  in  defiance  of  custom, 
laws,  and  constitutions. 

Seventy-five  years  had  passed  since  the  great 
Declaration.  They  were  years  of  hopeful  effort  to 
realize  its  principles. 
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ll«*,l-.7!t  «..7'.7»-«a- 
Oymer,   Ceorjit.  wrvket,  L,    ill 

(notel,  1 3S. 
Codifecaiiaa.  diKoaiion  of.  &..  997- 

Coliaa,  Scbaylcr.  ii..  441  (nouX  48I. 
CoUeit    vr,  Collcii.   cited,    i.,   991 

(txiW). 
Cobaita  <Kii|IMi>.  leddMcf  tn,  to 

varteUoo  in  local  govefWDent.  L. 


Icatlan.feadalnodaniia  Ai»cr> 
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Conpftct,  OitOTf  at  Mdal.  L,  48. 

Catti^nmb»{*evMiifOMii)i  tnColi- 
fomu,  u.,  j;s.  3S1. 

Concilutian,  iritiuiul*  of,  ij..  46-47. 

Confederacy,  ii..  69-7^ 

Conf«Jctation,  uticlct  or.urifiD  Aod 
niiiltc«tii>n,  i.,  163,  164;  ciUd,  in 
[.oaUiAna,  4jS:  uw  of  wordi 
"  conff  ile-niion  "  and  "nuioo," 
4S1  (uotc). 

Congmi.  and  (lie  ftnl  Stale  Eovem- 
mcau.  i.,  110-130;  puvrcrovcr  new 
Stales,  J75;  bound  by  trcntiet, 
97S;  powcn  iomlvcd  in  Miuuuii 
coolrovcrsy.  308-315;  powtr  oi. 
over  a  Terriiorjr.  ii. .  3^  I-3J3 :  and 
the  "Califomta  qucuion,"  3$I- 
38b;  giwiu  bud  loT  cducaiional 
{Hirpoacs,  40s. 

Connecticut,  colonial  Covernon,  i., 
no;  fint  Stat*  government.  uS; 
claim  o(  iaTer«ign(y,  164;  Irai»> 
cbise.  IVJ-I'>4:  free  ncgmcs.  S<>3 ; 
con  tiiiu  lion  died  a»  nrcccdcnt 
(rqiretcntation)  in  Louiiiatu,  4ofl. 

Condi  iiui  ions  (Stale),  common  ori- 
gi".  >•,  37;  oulctvwth  uT  ex|>eri- 
Cnct,  j8;  not  inad«  at  a  »i^;l« 
Urok*.  37-3S:  chKbs  and  bat 
ancet  in,  46 ;  did  tiAt  vctU  ac  ex- 
[KCicH.  4b;  rondilionaj  cnnuiia- 
tions,  4$  (n«le) :  lend  to  bcLume 
CmIcs,  Sf,  niimtici  before  iSoo. 
6s;  aoufcci  uf  ifiecia]  prariaiont 
io,  71 ;  lamporaijr  provDitMu.  74 ; 
providoos  10  prtvcat  an  isier- 
re|niini.87i  Louisiana,  1813,424; 
(84;.  400-486  (uw  LMtiiiaHa); 
Kentucky,  i84(f-iSso.  ii.,  1-1S3 
(mx  A'fntuftyii  Michigan,  1850. 
183-386  (icc -VrfAz/jTrt);  Califor- 
nia, 1850,  367 -JiH  (two  CaK/ar- 
sm);  c)>*i>);ci>  In,  ^3<^)94 1  obey 
the  law  of  tnigralion.  400-401; 
imjwrtance  of  inwd  "(iiroioerty" 
in.  403;  decay  of  eiclninuical 
ptuntiiuni  in,  403;  of  property- 
aualificaiion  proviumtv  404 ;  and 
ine  inovcoient  aeainn  ilnclliiic, 
4OJ;  and  1ott«-rie»,  406;  otetn|>t!«n 
etai»e4  in.  407;  legislative  iec- 
tloni,  40S 1  ptuvtuoiH  cla«irylnE 
Scnaion,  413;  iCKUlating  baiit 
of  apfxirtiunmcnl,  414;  mtiricts. 


415;  ownpcasUion  of  l^tslaton, 
416;    proviijom    rc|^laung    Hi* 
jfowen  and  duties  of  iha  Lc^Uat* 
arc.  417,  418:  increase  in  Imf^ 
419 ;  ptovuioiu  oil  locml  gown- 
DKHt   infrequent  dtrwQ   to    iSjo^ 
4tt) :  few  (iroviMont  un   corpora- 
lions  430;    eorponuion    cUuaea. 
433-436;    provttiou    retptectni 
banlu,  4)7.  441.  443:     lajMiioB. 
43S.  439b  440.  441.  443.  444.  44i : 
Mucation.  446-430;  liinitatiop  of 
indcbue^ncH,  4^;  k^xl    gorvra- 
meiit.  450-458 ;  judicUry.  458. 
ConiiitBtion  (United   Staiea)   coa- 
pand  with  early  Stai«   conctiw. 
lions.  1.,  is;  claatc  froia  Eagliili 
bill  of  righlfi  of  I6SS.  35  ;  nraicti. 
cal  and  adminiMrativc  in  cImi«c< 
Ur,  43;  pvdually  uiven  mn  eso- 
nomic  iaierprvtaiioa.  47  ;  idc*  of 
checlu  and  baUace*  in,  36;  bow 
ratified.  73;  American  aoafcea  of. 
■40-14);    nude   in   conveuiion, 
16s:   eleventh  amendment,  177- 
178;  Pinckncy  on  authorship  of. 
3Qa,  and  note;  leavfadcfinitioa  of 
ebctorate  U>  the  cvcniaoDwnltln. 
40«. 
Coaaiiutioiuil    Co«iveaiion»— Jour* 
nils.    Debates    (1776-itoof: — 
Maryland.    1776.    Mauachawlta. 
1780.   New   Hami>^ire.  1776.  L. 
29  (notes);    New  Jeney.     I7yj, 
New    Vork.    1777,    30    (noic*)) 
North   CmolinB,    1776.   Pcnnsyl- 
vnni*.    1776,     179W,     TenacMM, 
1796^  Vennonl.  i77fi.  Ji  (nirt^^J ; 
Vireinta.  1776.  31  (note). 
^(cmberxllipa^d  Tcrvinnelf  1776- 
1800): — New  HampUiirc.  177ft, 
i..  114   (note);  Virginia,   1776, 
117  {l>oto);    New  Jcraey.   177*, 
iiSCnMe);  lielaw'tre,  iTyti,  ttg 
(noie):       Tennxylvania,     1774, 
1790,  I  JO  (notcl;  North  Caro- 
lina.    1776.   123   (note);     New 
York.    177;.   134   (otHci:   Ver- 
mont,   1776,     1j6    (ooia),    ity 
(notasli     Manacha^elb,    I79<h 
131,   tja    (note*);     Kentudir, 
1794.  tTw.  133.  134  (noi**): 
Tcnncuee.  1796.  t37(ao«s>. 
JcHimah.  DebaictdSocHitsor— 
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New  York,  iSoi.  Ohio.  iSoa, 
Connecticut,  i8l8,  ii.,  395 
(notei);  Maine,  iSao.  i.,  353 
(note);  Mmssftchiuetts,  iSai, 
160,  303  (notes) ;  New  York, 
tSai,  ii.,  396  (note);  Virginia, 

1829.  i.,  405  (note);  Delkwue, 
ii.,  396{note);  Teiine«see,  1834, 
396  (note);  North  Carolina, 
i..  394,  316  (notes);  Michigan, 
1835.  318  (note);  Pennsyl- 
vania, 183B.  ii,,  396  (note); 
Georgia.  1839,  397  (note) ; 
Rhode  laland.  1843.  397  (note); 
New  Jersey.  1844,  397  (note); 
Texas.  184$.  i.,  344  (note): 
Louisiana,  1845,  400  (note); 
Iowa,  1B46.  343  (note);  New 
York,  1846,  ii..  397  (note);  Illi- 
nois. 1S47,  397 (note);  Wiicon- 
■in,  1847,  i.,  345  (note);  Ken> 
tuck^,  1849,  ii.,  1  (note);  Cali- 
fornia, tSjo,  i.,  346  (note); 
Michigan,  1850.  ii.,  183(0010); 
Maryland,  1850,  398  (note); 
Veimont.  1 830- 1 850. 398  (note) ; 
Indiana,  1850-1851, 3^  (note); 
Ohio,  1850-1851,  ^  (note); 
New  Hampahire,  1850-1851. 
39B  (note). 

Membership  and  Peraonnel  (1800- 
1850) :— New  York,  iSoi,  ii., 
413  (note),  1831,  4SI  (note), 
1846,  439  (note);  Ohio,  iSo3, 
41S  (note),  1850.  414  (note); 
Louisiana.  1813,  403  (note), 
i84S.473(note);  Indiana,  1S16, 
430  (note).  1850.  44t  (nole); 
Mississippi,  1817,  473  (note), 
1833.  4a4(D0te);  Itlinoia,  1818, 
'847.  43S  (  no'e ) :  Connect- 
icut. 1818.  395  (note);  Ala- 
bama, 1819.  473  (note);  Maine, 
i830.4i9(note):  Maitachuselts, 

1830,  463  (note);  Misioari, 
l83o,  430  (note);  Vermont, 
1833.  435  (note),  183S,  481 
(note).  1836,  414  (note),  1850, 
459lnote«):  Virginia,  1839,  i., 
405  (note).  4^3  (note),  1850,438 
(note);  Delaware,  1831,  431 
(note);  Tennessee,  1834.  415 
(note);  North  Carolina.  1635, 
450   (note);     Michigan,    1835, 


407   (note),    i8jo,  406  (note); 

Arkanxaa,     1836.    43'    (note); 

Pennsylvania,  1838,  4^3  (note); 

Florida,      1838.     437    (note); 

Georgia,     1839,     458    (note) ; 

Rhode  Island,  1842, 4S3  (note); 

New  Jersey,  1844.  439  (note); 

Texas,  1845.  494  (note);  Iowa. 

1846,   433  (note);    Wisconsin, 

1*47.  435   (note):    Kentucky, 

1849,   405  (note);    California, 

i849>  437   (note);     Maryland, 

1850-1851,   471    (note);     New 

Hampshire,    1650--  iSji,    479 

(note). 
Distinguished  men  who  served  in 

conventions,    i.,    137-140;   ii.. 

483-491. 
Conventions: — Suffolk,  i.,  48  (note); 
character  of  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  137-139;  Louisiana,  400; 
Hartford,  431,433.  and  note;  Vir- 
ginia, 459;  powers  of  conflicting 
opinions  on. 11.,  176-177,  and  note*. 
Cooper,  Samuel,  and  Hamilton 
Wan^iam,  by  their  neat  friend, 
etc..  vs.  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  Savannah  (1848), 
free  penons  of  color  not  citiieiu, 
as  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Georgia,  ii.,  35. 
Corporations,  right  of  to  nold  prop- 
erty, ii.,  193  ;  limitation  of,  394- 
335;    banks.   965-378,   439-437. 

439-440.  449-445- 

Council,  Legislative,  i..  76;  Execu- 
tive, 77,  88 ;  Judicial,  91 ;  of  cen- 
sors, 98. 

Counties,  unit  of  measore  in  the 
South,  i.,  103;  siie  of,  ii.,  83,  83; 
offices,  31S-319;  organiiation, 
355-957 ;  limitation  on  indebted- 
ness of,  445,  450;  government  of 
in  eighteenth  centuij,  449;  in  the 
South,  450;  reforms  in  government 
of,  451.  459,  453;  oistHcti.  in 
Virginia,  454;  civil  list  of,  454- 
455 ;  boards  of,  457 ;  judiciary  of. 
460. 

Courts  (see  yWfViarf). 

Crandall,  Prvidence.effortof  toteach 
negroes,  i.,  373-374- 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Geo^e,  and  the 
Tunaway  slave,  i.,  3S0-383. 
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Ciuliing,  William.  I.,  133  (note). 
Cusiom  HouM,  En'c,  rccwdi  cited, 
i..  «i6  noil  nolo,  ity  |aol«). 

Dkclaration  of  IiidepenJenc*.  a 
•■  raltection  o(  (jlillerinc  uciiemli- 
tia,"i.,  64;  cited,  ii,.  105,  iii.-i4\. 

Delawnre  decliirai  iiicK  Miable,  i., 
63;  StAtc  {lovtmmcnt.  iiq-i3o; 

rcMluiiont  on  clave  territory,  337 
(Bate). 
Democracy,  two  procnsei  in  evolu- 
tion o(  in  Norlli  Awcnca,  i-.  i: 
nliehlly  arif^nal,  4;  a  aerie*  of 
ail]uttmeat>.  5.  7;  conditiomolin 
Amcrita,  II,  13;  ilk  ullimatc,  13; 
its  princintiui.  t6.  17;  cloM  of  ft 
ncrind.  iS;  character  of,  30-34; 
lorm  in  the  dghlcciilh  centiiiy, 
39-(iO;  changm  from  oionuirhjr 
involve,  4S:  o*')]'  i>rovbiou>,  61: 
eflbct  of,  i*  diooMoic  cxccuiitc, 
84 ;  caily  api>earsacc  in  Amcrio, 
104;  Kog«r  WilliamE,  and,  IU4; 
elitinge*  cftUBod  by,  iSoo-iSju,  ti., 

397  "  irf- 
Donaldton.    Thomas.    Pil^lii    De- 
main,  cited,  i..  aiS  (note). 
Xion'-i  rcbellivD.  i..  401  (uoic). 
DiMuie,  Jnmcs,  i  ,  i34lnoiet> 
Ihicltiiig,  tlie  Cixk  altkcked,  ii.,  130; 
dcfrii<tcd.  137-194;  propMMidtt- 
quallAcatioD  for  office  on  aoeoiini 
of.  136,  t$3.  134:   public  leoti- 
meni  aeainu.  IL,  40S- 
Duer,  William,  i.,  114  (note), 
Durrett.  R.  T.,  i,.  134  (noU),  IJS 
(note). 

EcCLKSlAsncitU.  decay  of  in  Amer- 
ica. ii..403. 

B<llicaii<m. tplCfli  in  Michigan,  ii., 
332-134,  340-S49i  ■»  Cauforoia. 

f>36,  3SO<  3^7  i  furthered  bjr  pub- 
ic  Un<I  gTanU.  404 ;  taxation  for 
wppofl  rA.  439,  44*>--Hq- 
ElMllont.  free  nhiit^  i.,  93;  free 
bladu.  93-93.  i{nalilicnlioR>  fnr. 
(1776-1800).  93-g7;  in  roloninl 
New  HamiHhue.  143;  c1cmcnl« 
involved  In  tixinf  day  of,  406.  ii  . 
90.91 1  qMli6c*l><>na<i8oo-lSs<jt. 


Electoral  vote  of  Mi^ourl,  i63Cki, 

3O3-30«. 
Emanci^tion,  |io«-er  of  l.«f^>lalaiv 

over,  ti..  6.  18.  31  :  under  eoedt- 

lioiu,  37:  cITecl  o(,  19-31,  ■'^ 

IJI. 
Emenon.  K.W.  .died.  L,  xi. ;  qooUd. 

ii..  549  (""'cl- 
Enfranc^iteaieDl.  tlie  three  &tcp»  ia 

political  cnlT«ncki»cnivot    in  ihia 

country,  ii.,  3^4- 
Enuland.  oontest   with    Knutce  l«t 

North  America,  i..  3<>-33. 
Epi>co)>alCbiiK-h.  in  South  Carol  t«A, 

i.,  53.  and  nMe. 
Exemption  cJanirt.  ii.,  406-407,  we 

■Uo  under  ,Viiir,[am. 

FittisaAi,  tdra,  i. .  «St  tnote). 
Ft<i*ralitt.  Tlu,  riled,  i..  45.  55,  58, 

3$o:  quoted,  ttut  (in  Lciuidana). 

4i3;  quoted.  i)..los:  cited,  j 71. 

37J- 
l-'cderal  relation*,  1.,  161-191,  3^7- 

3'^.  33;-34i.  •'Ml  •oies;  two  in. 

terpretations  of.  ii.,  6a, 

Feudal  notions  in  cotonuUng  Amer- 
ica. I..  101. 

Fiat ■  nioeey  (t elusions,  U.,439<-/jiy,, 
Kv  also  ff<i»it. 

Field.  Stephen  J-  cited,    tt..   393 

Finkncc  (tee  alv>  Ranti,  Tuxaiitlt), 
ii-,  4a'>-437-  439-«6.  45Q. 

Pleichn-  w.  Peck.  dted.  il.,  aS 
(note). 

Florida,  a  Miarce  of  comiJatnl  fram 
Southern  Slalea.  i.,  sjd;  iBilJiafy 
occupatHMi  of,  by  L'nitcd  Statu, 
»3J;  purchased,  337;  Tcrrilory. 
>37-  3^4 :  k«K>lationt  on  (Uvoy 
extORHon.  337  (nnir) ;  inducv- 
mcnta  to  Mttle  In,  341-343  ;  ]>n>- 
vitlca  tor  uaiturm  laic^.  ti.,  437. 

PnteiEiKir^  cacla^iua  Df,ii.,  105.  and 
nole,  177,  178 ;  imnuiiratioa  (rom, 
11^41  -  1850,  347-348.  and  note; 
cnFuurageri  to  come  by  free  Stalca. 
a44-»4S. 

Forster,  Tbomas,  colln'ior  at  BHc, 
kltcr-book.  I.,  313  liiotcK  117. 
333;  letter  (row  Jainca  Haninf- 
ton,  iSjOidcKrlltinK  Cbkago,  ayi, 
>6o, 
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Franchiie,  ulicn  ntcniion  of  IiccIb*. 
j..  ba\    i»   Nrw  llMn[>k1iire.  iga, 

MUBOcltUMtll.lql.    i<h'l<l?    UllTI'l, 

<•)>,  Coan«tlctit,  iqj.  New  Votfc, 
ti>4-IVA,  rmikyivvni*,  197,  New 
jMiey,  H)7.  IlrUwaTf.  19S.  Vir- 
l^aM.  19S.  aiarylnnil,  iqt.  Nonh 
CmpIjim.  igi).  316.  Sovih  Cuo- 
Una.  aaa,  (icarifia.  101,  VcmoM. 
MI.  Tcnnvucc.  aoi.  yd,  QHov, 
ata,  M<Miuip|ii,  131 ;  e«tenrion 
•g|UlciI,363;  Ai^Aituu^  yd;  Lia- 
coin  on  exlvmaan  of,  tu  wumrn. 
3901  in  lxuul«M.  401.  401-HI03. 
JD7,  43>;  (Icmaft^l  l<>micRMaa  In 
Lmiiuani,  433-434  (>cc  A'uA'nr- 
WinrnVitinjTCl;  in  Ki'tiluvky.  >i>. 
a,  177;  in  MKh>c>n.  ai?.  W>- 
aSS;  [n  CftliforniA.  395-315. 
Franklin.  Benjunln.  tl«id«  for  the 
■ladtfB  agt  dI  admmiitraiMa,  t.. 
t;  iDduence  on  Asicncui  tntiitii- 
(Inn*.  41.  4a:  in  Pennvytvnni* 
ci>iuiitutk*Ml  can'rmtivn  af  1776. 
181  taote).  t39i  citoil,  LqakiMA, 

4i<».  *I3. 

Fndonin,  i.,  »»  (nMe). 

PraMier.  in  179a,  i..  156;  in  iSoo. 
itS,  aia;  ruponda  lo  JcflvnoB'* 
Utat,  174.  175:  life  in  the  Tri- 
uielc.  314-437:  Imluurio,  SI9; 
praathcri.  aio,  13  li  |>Iiy*inui«, 
a»z-.  rclipon  uii.  ill.  >i;  ;  tdiool* 
and  Mhool-mAttert,  333 ;  in  tSio, 
»3l;  IiMUnnn,K39;  tn  iSio,  253; 
in  Itjft  9SS.  30s.  364:  b>  lS4a 
MJ.134!  in  lisw.M")  (Scenupn 
iBoinng  (IttuilrotioD  of  fiopnu- 
tioa,  t;90-iBso.) 

CAKKIKM.W.  L.,  dted.  Loulnuu. 

G«irpB.dHftercil«d.t.,  103  (note); 
one  lacitUiiTt  cliuunl>er.  109; 
foms  Smcpwcmaent.  laa-izs: 
•ccvpu  IrawU**  (TpinloB  in  Chi*- 
koln  *v.  CMtKia.  176-177;  Iran- 
cUw,  aoi :  ft«e  nepoe*.  aol ; 
cedei  Undi  to  United  Suta.  331, 
248;  rewiuiicm  on  "  (edctnl  re- 
iMionk"  ilnveir.  337  ( nou ) ; 
OMMdntloa  died  in  Lovlaknn. 
433 1  JuiadioioB  ol  |nstk«  of  ihc 
.pMEnia,4;i. 


Getty.  Elhridgr,  00  Suit  tmtt^ga- 
vj.  1  .  i&S. 

O^rrytnindeT.  ii,,  |;l. 

Ui<Uin£it,  Josbue  K..  dUd,  Lfiul. 
sknn.  1.,  4I0L 

CitOh  Bentninin.  1..  1 14  (noMX 

GUw.  WiUum  B..  i..  i&i  (ooie). 

Govmnenl.  checks  nnd  balancn. 
i..  4A>  471  in  conaiiiutionk  fron 
IJli-itoci, 60-100;  huedoaprop. 
eny.t6(>,*ndnf>te;  livwIialMdged, 
191 ;  cilcndcil  iyret  tnililk  ilomain, 
*3*-'39'-  "'  I'ftiircl  SiBipt  fcchle 
u  fm.  87. 173 :  mcMi  ttrnoK  op> 
pcaiiioa  i»  ilic  Auenbliet,  )63  rt 
Mf-i  theonr  ar  Anctiesa,  ti.,  60^ 
6li  l<M:ai..VurtbMKlScMth,67.68i 
basis  in  KmlucliT.  84.  85;  dly 
wj.  country,  »j.  16:  tn  UnitM 
Siatei.  318.  319.  355-357:  »•» 
cooKilntiuRt  Irnm  1800-1850. 
4«-«Sl.  458-458. 

Governor.  qualificniion«(i776-i8au). 
i..  62-6};  (i$oo-i85oK  ii-.  413, 
434;  dninitl  of,  i.,  34,  ii..  433; 
Itnitationi  of  auiltAriiy  of,  i,,  85- 
8b;  Jaj  rwifuCkiei  JnuiRsliip 
U)d  M«onm.  87;  igaatifimiam 
in  I.oui*i*Da.  414-41!;  Naiiv*. 
Americnntiai.  4;();  in  lUabnma. 
Arkaniu.  Mm^ti.  Maine.  New 
Vock.VirpnU,  4«7i  pawm ibould 
be  limileiT,  ii  .  it;  la  Kentucky. 
87:  inMicWao.  901 -aos;  char- 
ncter  of  ihe  o&ce  ut,  in  eiflileraiti 
centnnr.436:  tnnsitlan  (rommiU- 
Ury  to  cinl  ij^n,  416 ;  compenM- 
lion  ot.  4(6.  437:  dbiinsniihed 
Uorcnion.  438. 

Gripbf'*  Viraiain  convenlion.  dted, 
i..49(iw<.l. 

Groves  w.  Sknghter,  died,  ft.,  3I 

(!»««). 

Crandf.  Felii.  i..  (34  fnoCe);  on 
fiiis);  clectiaa  iaj  in  Kcaiudir. 
li.,  ax 

Cwia.  Willia»  M,.  ii ,  tmtfff- 

IIaluck,  H.  W..  acting  Btcnury 
of  lUie.  Caliroriila,  and  raembet 
of  eonvenilMi,  il..  344:  rcpudlaln* 
clum  afaiml  a>lnUni»uiulun  of 
WMUngMt,  374. 

llanitlOB.  Ahanndaf,  on  ctvil  £nar- 
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■ntec».  i. .  4S  :  on  »orcreignty.i6;. 

t6q;    tec    aino    Tfu    Ftitraliit. 

cited,  it..  6g, 
Hancock,  Jolui.  i.,  133  (note), 
HanKit,  CuTMliuD, )..  133  (ooie). 
lUrper,  Wittiun,  i.,  133  (note). 
Harmon.  Benjamin.  I.,  117  (note)- 
HarriujR.    W.    H.,   ami   baiile    o( 

Tiiipeanoe.    i.,    231-233.    aiid 

note;  favon  repeal  of  Ordinance 

of  1787.  "45- 
Hcndriekx,    ThoBiaa    If.,    ii.,   44! 

<nate),  4M. 
Henry.  Patrick.  \.,  117  (note). 
Elewts.  JvMph,  i,  ilJ  (aoM). 
(lindektipcr'v  Lexaee  vs.  DoDglUi, 

cited,  i..  314  (note). 
IlixMn,  W,  D,.  i,,  1)4  (note),  13s 

(note). 
Hobbi,  *i.    ¥t>ggit,    dted.    li.,   171 

(note), 
l^oute  of  Representatives,  power  to 

lai.  t.,  75 :  the  uuclcui  of  goveni' 

incni  in  AinerJca.  Itx 
lIuBM,  DtTid,  cited,  t,  a,  4t> 
Hurd,  John,  i.,  II4  (note). 

II.UKOU,  Territory  formed,  1.,  ajj. 
349:  adntiit»d.  349.  950;  reaolu- 
lioBB  on  Teua  and  Orcson,  337 
(aoie);  cnnstituilon  died  In  Loui- 
xiana,  418;  coitttitutinn  died.  ii.. 
318;  cidtidcifrccpcnont  of  color, 
336  (note);  cited  M  a  precedent 
fnrC^liftunia,  336,  337;  arlii:leof 
t&47  on  finance.  43J.  and  note; 
fotiuui  New  York  in  rt  banking. 
437;    satraromenl    of    oouaifet, 

(1847).  4  J  3. 
Iminifration,  conaolidate*  the  power 

o(  the  (tee  Slate*,  ii.,  390.  and 

note;  eatent  of,496;  dialnbution 

of  immipant*,  497-493. 
ImprtKuraiant  for  Jabi.  ft,,  400. 
Indebtedneu.  efTon  to  rennet  State, 

Li..  <>f.  t30-l34.  SU,  440.  444. 

445.  4Sa     _ 
Indiana,  Temtiry,  L,  tja;  divided, 

•31,949;  admitted,  su,  349;  car- 

pMUiont.  ii..  441 ;  linanoe,  443; 

eleeiian  of  jastke  of  peace,  474- 
Indianj,  treaty  of  Greenville.  174s, 

I..  is6i  311:  bar  tbe  my  to  ibe 

W«l,   zia;    wftn  (i8is-iBtj). 


33>.  333;  in  1830.  361  ;  annal 
ties,  tdo  {note);  mntn«l  Weat. 
3t9i  Indian  coiintrY  rnnsiaed. 
^tif,  extenaioQ  of  liancakB  K, 
li.,  2g6,  and  wy.*,  X97-31  j, 

InduatrCal  and  social  forces  la 
Atnerics,  bow  grouprd,  i.,  ab, 
37.  3$. 

Ind(isuic9  on  the  frootier.  j.,  stf 
el  Uf.  (titt  Fr»Httri^. 

Internal  iroprorcaicnta,  deiaaBded 
in  the  Wert,  L.  3M-333  ;  «olUpM 
of|  3M-33S''  cxlent  oi,  ii,,  iss. 
necetaily  for,  193;  effect  of,  iS}, 
378. 

Iowa.  Territory,  1,,  331 :  admlttsd. 
^3,  and  ntitci  cunntltution  cited. 
li.,  3i£i  cviutitution  of  1847  In 
Monlerer  conreniion,  394;  Icn- 
prorei  New  York  banking  prrc* 
dent  of  1S46,  433.  434:  specie 
payments.  44^;  juritdU-tioa  of  )■»- 
tite'i  conn.  453;  jiiri«Uctloo  of 
{luiicctiofthcpcncc  in,  475;  eice- 
liwi  ol Ju»iie»  dl  peace,  474 

Iredell,  Jamei,  diwenting  opinlan 
in  Ciufholm  n.  Geor]pa,  t.,  177 
(lee  nnAa  Jffferi&n). 


Jackson.  Andkkw.  on  the  creri  of 
a  Dcmocruic  wave.  I..  Al  ;  u  a 
lawyer,  90:  member  of  TennoM* 
coniiiiutidoal  convention  of  1796, 
137  (note);  "Hero  of  New  Or- 
leans" and  of  the  Itidiav  war. 
a3»-333. 

laraes  I.  and  Atnerics,  i.,  (03. 

Jameioa,  John  Ateundcr.  Jadfe, 
ircaiiae  on  Cmstinui^$-il  Camorm. 
ti^Mi,  i..  116  (note). 

Jay,  Joiin,  cited,  i..  4Si  teaimfoAce 
of  Chief  J(t>Iic«  of  United  btatn, 
and  become*  Gcnenior  of  New 
Vork.  87  :  aatfaor  of  Ni«r  Voilt 
cnnuilutioa  of  1777.  134  (oote), 
137 :  dcdiion  In  L^Iiiahobn  vt. 
Oeoq{ia,l7£;  opinion  of  MtMO«ri 
Conaprocniw  and  power  cf  Con- 
cresa  (vrei  aU«ety,  313-314;  in 
New  Vorit  convention,  ti.,  3*8 
(note). 

JdlerKin,  Thomoa,  influence  on  ooi 
innilotloHB,  i.,  4>.  it-.  63-69: 
staiida  for  tbc  "ri^la  of  man," 
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L,  (3;  aiHl  Dedarulon  of  loiW- 
pendeace,  $1-51:  aflccieil  M^' 
CMMB.  6t  i  riccied  tlckgXc  to 
Vir{l«iii  ocmTtniitfn  oi  1776.  1*7 
(iMle^  137:  l«lter  tu  John  Witt, 
oefoinf  |toli(iaU  p«rli»,  )7i>- 
173;  infliKiiee  on  ibe  froBtker. 
I7j;  ■ccf|it>  ImlcU'i  opinioa  In 
CUihidin  M.  CwmvIk,  17T-17B: 
Uft  politkal  tiKtlKM*.  lAo-iSi , 
■nd  the  «Uni  Mid  MdJticNi  U«», 
1B3-194;  Md  KcDliickv  anci  Vir* 
pnU  rctoluitoat,  i8*-t8S ;  policy 
of  non-inivrcoarae  anpopuUr  in 
tha  Northwvu,  ai?;  nl«d  in 
LouiiUna  coanntion .  410 :  <]«ot«d 
( Nolo  on  Vinipnal.  439-440. 4ta ; 
<)aolc<t  on  VirsinU  cuiudtntioa  of 
1776,  li.,  61-63;  qwot'd.  77ici(«d, 
10;,  353;  :1/ii«aij/ cited, ^7;  And 
nkiiinUiation  act  of  iSo),  105 
(not*). 

jBilg«((Myii^VMm'>,nnorabk,l.. 
Sq  :  confned  KotJoa  of  ibdr  ftnc- 
tiuna.  S9. 

J«dki«ry,  [iMl«pcntI«nca  nwdvd, 
■'■  S7>  M'  *^  ^t^^  lollon  the 
£n(H«k  iyp«.  BB]  Mganluiioa, 
[776-1900.  99-9*:  refonm  In  de- 
laniM.  ii..  a:  cmrt  of  ■!>{)«■[>, 
9;  wJoHMct,  )4  :  drctive.  35-36; 
dnnccn  of  ctci»^-e,  43,  iistf. 
dblnnt  of  dc«tire,  m  ;  liow  lo 
MCOR  lUblc,  37-4! ;  cbanctcr  of 
Kngllih,  39;  ItiiiMacbmeni  of, 
■)4'-4S.  50;  n-«IcgU)ttitjr  of.  48; 
111*  unun,  )ti  circuii  co«iU, 
S3.  S)-54i  Kiptcme  ksd  cimit 
oompnfwl.  S79-)4ii  "brancking 
lb*  tmuu"  SS-  S^;  Jaaoiviknn 
in,  n  I  cImw>  Irom  •ppclat)v« 
t<>  clenira,  45V459  g  chuuier  of 
tbcticnch,  4fi&-463;  MluiM,  461 : 
dncUoitt.  how  ciud.  46* ;  !•• 
flnmcv  of  tednal,  464  -  465 ; 
CUef  Jmticc  MarUuD.  46; .  dc- 
Ttlopnitnt  cj  aperiotf  mkI  tiilenoc 
ciMirt*,4<  .  ^Soa  of  Kajt- 

iMh    Aw-  .  tdMt,    46s  i 

Sradaal  o;„j,;.> ^1  of  on  OtM> 

ocrailc  linn.  467;  itwriw  «< 
conoiycoiul  JiiriMUctkMU46t,473: 
faacoow  and  omnlintloa  U  liin 


Jnrr,  mimato  of  fta  nla*.  1776- 
ino.  L.  91 :  of  loM  ihftB  tv«hte. 
iL,  197 ;  walrcT,  187;  abaUlhmof, 
193-40]  1  fooctloBt  ot  oaUendcd, 
470- 

Jnuke  of  the  peace,  479-474. 

KcnucKV.  fini  comtltitlon.  i, 
>33>  i34(»o<«):  tlaror  '».  I$0: 
admiMion  iaio  Union,  ijit  re 
tpooMloJellenoa'a  political  idoaa, 
t74i  iwaolnlkMia,  tS3-ie6;  fre* 
negro«a.  aot;  molollonaon  Teut 
ud  federal  rvlalton*.  337  (notaf: 
iULonililulionilicntgiiwI  of  ihil 
of  Loabiaaa.  iSiii  449:  Fnitk- 
fort  oontcntioii.  il.,  1.  and  note; 
rcfonna  demanded  In  i84S>  >.  3.41 
lK>««  opinio4ii  on  dairny,  4 ;  pro- 
poaed  reofganiaiion  of  Ike  cowta, 
J :  eodiication  of  the  law*.  6 ; 
ilare  proriaioiu  in  other  StaMa, 
6.  7  ;  protection  of  ibc  Uara  u 
propcrtV,  7,  8;  propoKd  ptroUU- 
tkm  of  power  to  cnandiAte.  B ; 
the  ad  of  iS]3  and  ita  effecta,  9, 
aa;  nine  of  iUtc  ptoperty  a*  a 
prodactive ageni, 9,  lo;  nMlttneai 
of  alave  laboi.  II ;  free  tabot  the 
cbrapn.  13;  klaveaoil  productira 
oferratmra.  13. 13:  ciils llowlnc 
front  abolition  <d  Uavcn,  13,  14, 
IS ;  tasaMepropcrtrln  Kanlvckr. 
■  S,  l6i  attack  on  •U*crr,  ty,  iS  ; 
KeMocky  Biwt  •bare  «riih  the 
Sontk,  19:  Lincoln'!  tiorder-StMe 
poUcy.  19 ;  realrictinc  the  Go«er. 
nor't  pawn,  3t.  tj :  di»aiHkNi  ol 
tlarerr.  13. 14,  35.  jA.  37-33  :  ll>e 
Uw  of  ooottact  pntecta  UaYuy, 
tS ;  a^la  «(  ctuuKipntioni  39 ; 
prap«edalnetiveiedicbuy,34-6i, 
M  ;  tribonala  of  oondlintian  •■§■ 
ntsd  from  New  Jenej,  46.  47: 
JeOcnon  qeoted.  M.  03  :  rcatrict- 
tnc  Slatr  indebtcdncH.  6j.  iai» 
ti4  ;  limitiiic  the  power  of  the 
Legitlatiirc  lu  clwrter  banks,  44  ; 
ichool  (jr\lnn,  6;*,  local  goecra- 
■WBt.  M.  84 ;  debarrltifl  clcrg'- 
•mnanid«lloAee,70-8f :  wrga- 
kdag  >lw  ala*  o(  ootiMtan,  %X»3i 
dtf  attd  oonnir  lepracnudaa. 
S5.  H^  99.  9y^K  i   OMiat  iaf  oT 
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election.  90.  91  :  appnnionnieot. 
Q^ioi:  Naltve-Amerlcaaani.toj. 
104,  los  (iMitc).  177.  179  :  couDir 
reprcacnuiiitn,  107.  lofi.  109,  no, 
III;  ibe  white  buii,  iia  ;  ibe 
Federal  liaiis,  113,  TI4  ;  lalaries 
of  judges,  1 16  ;  (hon«>  legislative 
MOicHU.  117:  rlcclivc  ■dmmk- 
CTaiire  oiRccn,  iiB:  miricrinc 
power  (if  ihe  l.cgti>lAiure,  119; 
iBteni&l  iinpninnacniB,  130-114; 
ibe  rishu  n(  prapertT,  ias-116; 
■hall  ih«  "»>de*  (•indiiii^'l  be 
abolUbe>l?  137-IJ4:  u>ai»n. 
135-139.  I4S-ISO  '.  Uaven  iw  |irop' 
f^-  ■JQ-'fS:  l''um|>nxn  iinmi> 
granti  nclii'icl  from  Kcnlachjr. 
151  :  coBirut  between  free  and 
blavc  Sutcs.  tjA  ft  tif.i  BHiiptl- 
ffinc  the  Ice>1  ro>Je.  )6l  ;  cflctt 
of  iMvtry  '-n  population.  |69  :  on 
the  pnuuer  ciu4,  16$  :  abalilKm 
in  itie  ^^e>t  Imtin.  166.  167.  168; 
efllect  ur  utavrry  on  tndmiTy,  1611^ 
170;  iiatc  of  the  free  negro,  171- 
174:  the  Kentucky  coiutiiuiion 
oF  1849,  )79~i8>;  Itic;  Kcntuvkr 
type  nl  eonnitvtion,  401, 

Kml,  JuBcs.  it.,  3S8  (not«|.  4JI 
(noie).  463. 

Kinj!,  KufuK.  on  Mvcfeignty.i.,  t66; 
tpccch  on  admiuion  of  Musoari, 
311-31 3,  and  Dole,  ii..  jaS  <noteX 

Kinc  Vrniiam  R..  ».,  487-488- 

Lahd  compnnie*.  HolUnil.  Hsiri*- 
buiganil  Pmcine  Itle,  t.  :i>-4i^ 

Lam,  publidied  in  French.  C«< 
man,  SfMnnb.  ii.,  2(2  (none);  dii- 
ftppc^ratKc  of  MnguiDary.  40s; 
rc|>»rt»  of  tbe,  4691  orcr>l«cnla- 
liofi.  469-470. 

Lm.  Riehafd  He&iy.  ).,  117  (nute>. 

i39 

Liifnlar,  Thf.  cited,  l.ouitiana.  i., 

479. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  nugnition  <A  the 
Lincolna,  ■,,  1651  "an  avowed 
Ilenn  Cl«r  mao,"  334  ;  fini  po- 
lilirtir  circelar.  334-399;  sccMd 
circular,  330;  an  tiHmMn  Mftaj^, 
330;  election  to  Lecifelaitire.  3)0- 
3)1;  his  n>«  o(  the  word  "na- 


tion.*' 48 1  (nots):  boedvr-SUto] 
policy-.  II.,  19,  ao;  IJncodn-Ooqc' 
liu  debate,  41  (ode). 

t.incaln,   l«vi,  L,    lyi  (note);  lA> 
(note);  ii.,  461  (note). 

t.ifjoof  Inflic,  Suie  control  aC  ft^ 
119. 

IJvingiilon.  I^ilip.  i.  194  (aoMi 

Locke.  John,  died,  i.,  3,  39. 

Loulhiattt,  iMTclMie.  i..  927:  cBKt 
of  (Hircluuc.  338-,  and  Oricm* 
Territoriea,  9x3,  347  i  »«l«iiaaoa 
into  the  Onion,  73; ;  cneat  of 
pUKh*M  Hnknown,  943 :  impni- 
lance  of  Ireatjr  of  itWij.  343-944. 
coMtiiational  ii>ieainat  inirnlveil 
tn  purchaw.  146  tt  u^.j  rcsolu 
tion*  on  alavcry,  jjb  <nuti?)  -.  cun 
vention  oi  tfi4S<  400;  Jranclme, 
401 ;  t|na(ion  of  cilueadiifi.  4Ut- 
■\tn;  ba>in«  representation  in  tk* 
Slate  on  the  "federal   number,' 

40s.  4JT.  MS.  476-479.  4*5 :  *► 
eating  wvcreifinty.  407;  qvalift- 
cailofts  of  legiilalnn.  408.  40^ 

410.  4it  ;  file cuaran teen  of  pnp- 
ertf  and  pTUpCTtjr  <|iMli&caiKm, 

411.  411.  414.  433.  45';  ^widen 
till  quiliticaiioni.  413,  41S,  496, 
499 :    Natire-Amcricanitni,    414, 

4iS.  419,  490.  431.453.4^.  459- 
jAi.  4A4 ;  ImponaDce  of  S'e«  Or 
lean*.  417;  opinioo  of  Jadah  P. 
BeiifaBun  on  protecting  tUfcrf 
49;  I  on  encournceinciit  of  imnu 
gimtion,  417.  4>8:  )>auk  of  rvptr 
■enlalion,  4]i-4<,5.  4t>S-4S6;  mu 
nicipal  Teptncniaiian.  441.  447 
473-  >bc  negro  populaiMn,  443 
46s;  tnt  nenoa,  4^1,  «66;  the 
coD&tiiution  of  t845<  4S4-486 :  jn 
riMliction  of  juatKO  of  Um  peace 

tn.  473- 
Lou«U.  J.  K.,  quoted,  i,  41,  and 

note. 
LowMdei,  WSIiam.  ipeed)  ob  ihc 

admiaion  of  Miawuri.  L,  aSA- 

a«9. 
Luther  n,   Bonko.   cited,  i.,    16 

(note),  (7  Howard.  United  Stale* 

RcfKina.  i>. 
L^on,  Matthew,  I..  106  (nole). 
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MADtSDii,  Jamb8,  died.  L.  45 1 
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port  of  1898,  t68 ;  VimnU  mo- 
lutions,  184-188:  on  Pinckney'i 
tlaim  to  Authonhip  of  United 
States  Constitution,  303  (note); 
opinion  of  Missouri  Conpromise, 
314;  cited  in  l.ouisimiw,  410,459; 
quoted  in  rt  buis  of  govern- 
ment, Louisiana,  433  '.  *ee  under 
The  Ftdtralist,  quoted,  ii.,  905; 
action  in  case  of  Missouri,  cited 
in  Califamia,  358 ;  in  Vi^nia 
convention,  463  (note);  in  con- 
vention, 483,  486. 

Maine,  free  negroes  in,  i.,  308;  sep- 
aration from  Massachusetts  agi- 
tated, 33;;  admission,  335.  336, 
3S3 ;  bill  fur.  joined  with  Missouri 
bill,  sSo;  passes  the  Senate,  sBi ; 
the  bills  separaleit  by  the  House, 
and  Missouri  rider  rejected,  303  i 
Maine  admitted.  385;  resolutions 
on  boundary,  340,  341  (note);  con- 
stitution cited  in  Louisiana,  433. 

Manufaclnres  and  agricuhure  con- 
trasted, i.,  439-440. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  his  opinion  on 
California,  ii..  337,  344. 

Marshall,  John,  cited,  i.,  4;,  161 
(note),  459;  value  of  his  opinions 
in  Louisiana,  464;  cited,  ii..  38  ; 
his  opinions,  how  estimated  in 
California,  339-341  1  in  Virginia 
convention,  1839.  463  (note):  in- 
fluence of,  on  American  institn- 
tions,  465.  488. 

Martin  Chuulewit.  ii.,  133  (note). 

liartin  Lntber,  quoted,  on  sover- 
eignly, i.,  168. 

Maryland,  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1795  allowing  affirma- 
tion^ i.,  54:  Governor  chosen 
alternately  from  eastern  and  west- 
cm  shores,  62;  first  to  proscribe 
monopolies,  63  :  Senatorial  elec- 
toral college,  81;  franchise,  198; 
free  n^roes,  307 ;  constitution 
cited  in  n  representation  of  Bal- 
timore, 448,  ii.,  98-99;  efforts  to 
colonize  free  negroes,  335 ;  county 
oivanization,457i  contention  over 
office  of  attorney- general,  471. 

Mason,  J.  Y.,  ii.,  463  (note). 

Massachusetts,  union  of  Church  and 
StAte,  L,  J3;  annual  assembly,  j6; 


itt  conttitution  a  curvival,  73; 
executive,  84 ;  supreme  court  aa 
advisory  council,  91 ;  representa- 
tion in  1640,  10S-106;  beginning 
of  bicameral  system,  107;  asks 
Congreas  for  advice  in  rr  Stale 
government,  no ;  organization 
of,  130-133;  claim  of  sovereignty, 
165 ;  franchise,  19a  ;  free  negroes 
in,  aoS;  resolutions  on  Texas  and 
ilavery,  33S  (note) ;  resolutions 
on  Maine  boundary,  340-341 
(note). 

Maxwell's  code,  cited,  i.,  14;  (note). 

McClurg,  Charles,  i,.  137  (note). 

McKcan,  Thomas,  i.,  130  (note). 

McLane,  Louis,  proposes  an  east 
and  west  hne  dividing  free  from 
slave  soil,  i.,  377. 

McLean,  John,  cited,  ii..  33. 

Michigan.  Territory  organized,  i., 
331 ;  change  in  government,  255- 
356;  extended,  317;  State  gov- 
ernment authorued,  318;  resolu- 
tions on  Oregon,  California,  sla- 
very. 338  (note) ;  constitution  cited 
in  Louisiana,  43S ;  convention  of 
1S50.  ii.,  183  (note);  reforms  de- 
manded, ib.;  personnel  of  the 
convention,  1S4;  the  biU  of  rights, 
185;  innovations  proposed.  t86; 
debate  on  organization  and  abo- 
lition of  juries.  187.  193,  194,195, 
196,  197.  198-301 ;  the  suffrage, 
188,  344-355-358-359:  local  gov- 
ernment, 189:  corporations,  t90, 
193,  193,  335;  reli^oui  disabili- 
ties, I<)I :  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, 303-308,  313-31S: 
single  -  district  system,  303-305; 
on  abolition  of  biennial  sessions 
of  L^slature.  309-310;  incom- 
patible offices,  319-330, 357 ;  com- 
pensation of  legislators.  330-333 ; 
education  and  schools,  333-334, 
340-343:  State  judiciary,  336- 
337;  local  judiciary,  337.  379- 
sSo;  codification,  338;  control  of 
liquor  traffic,  339-330;  rights  of 
married  women,  333-334;  free 
negroes,  335,  349-354,  364  ;  pop- 
ular election  of  Speaker  of  the 
House,  335-  337,  338;  immigra- 
tion, 337,  345  :  Native-Ameri ema- 
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ism,  344.  362;  bsnks,  331-333; 
protfction  from  irresponsibie,  367 
-379;  capital  punishment,  zBi- 
383 ;  the  Michigan  constitution  of 
18^,  283-286;  provides  sinking 
fund,  439;  specie  payments,  440; 
university,  447;  county,  unit,  454, 
455  't  township,  456  ;  jurisdiction 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in,  473; 
salary  of  judges  in.  475. 

Migration,  of  ideas,  i.,  174;  the  first. 
West,  an -240;  from  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  to  the  Triangle 
and  the  Western  Keservc,  214  ; 
in  1830,  261-262;  west  of  Missis- 
sippi Rivet,  322-323  ;  to  Florida, 
3431  foreign,  discouraged  (Louisi- 
ana), 437  ;  from  old  to  new  States, 
482-483,  495. 

Milton,  John,  cited,  i.,  2,  39. 

Minnesota  Territory  organized,  i., 
346-34?: 

Mississippi,  Territory,  i.,  153- 154; 
free  negroes,  208  ;  territory  ex- 
tended. 231,  249  ;  franchise,  231; 
divided,  234  :  admitted  into  the 
Union,  250;  resolutionson  Tenas, 
California,  and  slavery,  338  (note); 
jurisdiction  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
in,  472. 

Missouri, Territory  ot^nized.i.,  335, 
248  ;  admission  of.  237,  238.  251- 
353.  36S  ;  number  of  slaves  in, 
268  :  rights  of  people  of,  by  treaty 
of  1803,  270  et  seq. ;  property 
rights  in,  272-273;  Tallmadge 
amendment  reipecting,  269,  275- 
376  ;  struck  out  by  Senate.  379  ; 
and  Maine  in  one  bill,  280 ; 
Thomas  amendment  and,  281,282, 
becomes  the  Compromise,  284, 
285  1  committee  of  conference, 
283  ;  convention  of,  286  ;  objec- 
tionable clause  in  constitution  of, 
285,  287 ;  State  or  Territory,  295  ; 
admission  of,  301  ;  question  of 
counting  electoral  vole  of,  303- 
306;  principles  involved  in  the 
Compromise,  308-315  ;  cited  in 
California,  ii.,  330;  and  Illinois 
compared  in  their  treatment  of 
free  negroes,  326-327  (note);  effort 
of,  to  restrict  banking,  430,  431. 


Money  (see  Banks  also),  "  wild-cat" 
currency,  i.,  339;  public  money 
for  religious  uses,  ii.,  186;  fiat- 
money  banks,  429  et  seq. 

Monroe,  James,  dted,  i.,  459,  ii., 
463  (note)  ;  in  convention,  Vir- 
ginia,  1839-1830,  4S4,  487. 

Monterey,  constitutional  convention 
at,  ii.,  294  et  srq. 

Montesquieu,  influence  in  America, 
i.,  2,  38,  39. 

Mormons  in  Utah,  ii.,  333  ;  Mor> 
mon  Church  vs.  United  States, 
cited,  360  (note) ;  excluded  from 
taking  part  in  the  organization  of 
California,  367-369,  373. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  services,  1.,  134 
(note).  138. 

Morris,  Lewis,  i.,  124  (note). 

Nation,  use  of  the  word,  i.,  481 
(note). 

Native- American  ism.  in  Louisiana, 
i.,  419,  462-465  ;  and  the  Federal 
party,  420;  strength  of,  in  1S45, 
45 1-454 ;  applied  to  the  Governor, 
456  ;  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Maine.  New  York,  Virginia, 
457:  stru{|gle  against,  466;  in 
Kentucky,  ii.,  177-179 ;  in  Michi- 
gan. 244-248:  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers, 105  (note) ;  in  constitutiraal 
conventions,  4S2-499. 

Natural  rights,  doctrine  of,  i.,  %\  ; 
emigration  and  expatriation,  59; 
persistency  of  the  doctrine,  6a. 

Naturalization,  time  required  for.  in 
Louisiana,  i.,  418;  act  of  lS03 
concerning,  ii.,  105. 

Negroes  (free),  in  1800, 1820,  i.,  305; 
emancipation  discouraged,  206; 
meeting  of  slaves  and,  forbidden, 
207 ;  excluded  from  the  political 
estate,  207  et  leq,;  treatment  of, 
208 ;  proposed  exclusion  from 
Missouri,  286;  rights  to  citizen- 
ship examined,  290-295;  their 
status  down  to  i8zo,  39S'a99; 
1800-  1850,  360-399;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 360;  limitations  on,  361 
-362;  increase,  363-364;  coloni- 
zation, 364  :  migration,  361-365  { 
worse  off  than  staves,  366 ;  isola- 
tion, 367 ;  employment,  368 ;  con> 
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t**tA  wtlh  UiT».  3A0:  me  nf  the 

•!•*«  "1mui:,~  J70;  uai*«k«)«nc 
Ntinh  •"<  --..inf.  jyi;  «tcli»<t«il 
from'  -Ai  MwofPm- 

dCTef  >  :  1-374  ;  chani^ 

afM<ituii«Mti>«ai'>l*.ln(}hki.i7S- 
yp;  nnrinn  tA.  bikI  ih»  Mlmiip 
■on  of  f'llifiiTnii.  ir*i  'n  M^ry- 
Und,  I7i^ .  tiavicJ  with  trimimU, 

381;    '■-■' '   '■>'  the  chiir*W«, 

jBJ-i--  1  i^ilnftl)*  Im- 

pnyvTi.  ^ii-inierni   of 

the  whifn  uiil,  »|;  onnnlutioa 
uf  OCX  Tcrrtiunc*  anil  buiM.uid 
qucMloa  of,  y>S:   •»    LtwtMuu, 

SUIn  [HiHi>of1i,  171:  thiir  cinl 
rlfliu  in  Murhif^n.  soo.  117;  tx- 
UMinn  ti  tMftrngv  10,  In  Mich- 
igu.  too,  917;  etempiinn  Irom 
milituT  duly,  13s  \  in  irve  iiuica, 
Bt):  niflncv  not  Btiic>l  la.  s$i- 
uMJpMhy  10,  in  Omtotiua. 
M-5»S  JJ'-S<'J-  inllutnw  of 
thai  s«t«  luSn^  la.  «j- 
genenl  nclnuMi  Irom 
44J. 

Neboa.  TIkmiim.  t.,  117  (ti'ftet- 

Nc«  lluBpUiirc,  oulj  Ubv.  I..  toS; 

folknn  •dvlcc  «*!  Concron  ajwl 

larau  SuiegDvcnairol,  113.114 

)„^j-i    )(.     .1-;.,.  a(  MTcno^nly, 

tt  <r  iMftraM.  900: 

Uonua.  mUvrTy.  jjS  (nuie);  ton- 
■llntioB  dud  in   Lmtibiw,  410; 
WHWiniino  cftcd  in  Kentvckr, 
U.,  4):  ta  Ukfaigu,  at). 
]lcw   |cr>«y,  SUIr  Bovetnmcnt  «•- 

KnWl,  i.,    lit;  lraiich>««.  I97; 
M    nesrae*.    9oR:     l.e{Uui«m 
lofbiddcn  lu  fnnt  iMsk  duvten 
-    nnnlnc  beyond  twenty  yean.  tL, 

N«w  OrkuB.  I..  >S4  <MM)i  Id* 
MBvmv  nrf<»ni  rtt^cctinc  cor- 
pomkm,  iL.  45»-4J3.  *""*  ••»•. 
4401  nfAnii  I*  r-  mayon.  4;«; 
ctecM  {■<|CM  fw  Ue.  4S*;  Uv 
lifjuitl,  4&t- 

Hflw  York  Citx,  i.,  IS4  («»»)-  M< 
(IMC). 


Nvw  Vork  (Stale).  Itnl  SUt*  Eirr- 
etnnirat,  •  ,  113,  il4{not*),  195) 
lianchUv,  t(i(-''''-  '"■'■  ""«*"••, 
mS  :  rmJvwn.  Uvn, 

Tosu,  CaKfimii .  <i  Co- 

iBDiIti*.  339  (nbii'i.  1. 1  Ml  kilt  III  ion 
dtnl.  il,  i<;*.  fii.  %it.  iji.  lOs, 
328.  J»^.  JJrt;  3S5.  j^4,  JJ5,  356, 

357.  3*8.  35*  360*  361:  'ho 
tirecimor  m  alkaJtlloD,  391;  the 
S*ew  York  type  <A  maulinUun, 
401. 

NkuUy,  jolin  G..  ami  I  lay.  Jokn. 
Ahraktm  Lirni^m,  Ctmfltli 
^^'frit  rf.  I..  314  tnute). 

Nurfolk,  t..  3$3tiitnc). 

North  Amarica  left  In  rrprvfcala- 
live  govern  iB'tit  Iiy  Rlirvnienl  <H 
Fraitee  aBil  !>patti.  i.,  37, 

Ne¥tk  Amurit^m  Kmrn,  disd,  L, 
64  ttiote). 

North  Carallna  timu  Suic  eovrni- 
■tent,  i.,  tit.  isa  (note);  ftaa- 
tliiw.  t<n;  free  ncgroc*.  aoB. 

OATItt,    <4    allri^M*,    I.,    73;     t» 

&tal«  and  to  Linit«d  SiatVt,  73; 
ofoOce.  il.  136. 

O'CoMtf.  Charka.  IL.  49a 

Otik\  Tfiiikxy  otpiiii«l.  I..  144. 
tSSi  bne  Dceroaa,  ao0!  StaUor* 
pnlaad.  »v-«3u ;  (^ucaifaM.  ssOi 
retohrtiom  on  OraBOn  and  Oili- 
(omia,  )39  (no**)  I  ci<"l  <*»  Cal*- 
f/>rnla,  Il  .  ^yt:  ftaantv.  441 ;  tai- 
ahnn,443:  inlrtnal  impniv«(Menu, 
444 ;  coaniy  and  tnimthip  urgan- 
ioiion.  tii-i<i%;  ricaion  nf  j«^ 
lice  of  the  poue.  474- 

Ordiiuiics  of  1787.  i,.  144^149;  r»> 
«"*<t»^  17%  'S'i  •la»*ry  In 
Nonk*e«t  T<fiStory,  3>6',  rapaal 
•nvght,  144-94^:  ordinattce  m%- 
talned  tn  patiUe  ofiialMi.  i;i. 

Orci>an.  altcnvvtr,  I.  ij}i  qac*. 
linn  of  occatialhm  and  inncnhip 
paatponed,  ajT;  nwolotioin  of 
State  Lci-kjatniv  connniln|[, 
M7-34*  (ow*")!   Toriwy.  W7. 

0»«ii,  Robert  Dale,  ii.,  441  (m(»). 
0«'ofd.  ih«  ■   jimidrni  *"  ijf  nnivet' 

my  o(.  aiighi  Lie  brxniibl  tu  Cati- 

foraia.  ii.  336, 350. 
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PArnE,   RraxRT   Tuat,   I.,  13a 

(not«). 
Palmct.  John  M-.  ii  .  4JS  (noie)- 
Paikcr,  Thcoilorr.  quoicfl.  ii„  15^- 

160.  and  tiolG. 
Pailiiuncnl,  tight  lu  lax  B  colony, 

ParaoQB,  Tbeophilni.  1..  ijirnote^. 

Pailenon.  William,  on  tanniiMf, 
i..  118  (note).  i6(>, 

Pcnii.  William,  cilri).  i.,  2;  ()iiotcd. 
13.  and  nole.  ]i  (note),  jj  (noc«), 
bo(iiou)i  \w  pritici|ilc  <r1  tcrorni 
a(U>fil«>il,  ii.,  ^Ctt. 

P«nnsyWanu,  one  Ugiilativc  chain- 
bef,  1.,  109;  form*  a  Slate  to v- 
eraiDRit,  I90-  111  (note):  irnn< 
chtie.  ig7 ;  (n:e  negtnet.  jo3 ;  tew- 
lulioiH  on  slarecy  extension.  339 
(nalc) ;  lonalituliun  citcil  in  Kcu- 
(iickr,  it,,  98,  99. 

Philadolphta.  i.,  t}*  (noM),  44B 
(noit). 

I'icrte.  Franklin,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire coiivcntton  of  1650,  u..  479 
(nole), 

Pinckncr,  Oencnl  Cbades.  cbtms 
BoChonhfp  o(  the  Const ilat ion, 
i.,  yn.  aiulncitc;  dentc*  ciliien- 
Ehi|i  of  tret  negroci  ia  1767.  jox. 

Pinknty,  WtUiam.  «a  MtwMh  Com- 
pninlw,  I..  308-311,  and  note: 
axB  lavjrer.  iL.A'b. 

Pnnliac't  war,  1,  tj6,  sir. 

Papulatinn.  in  1790,  i..  149:  ccncral 
character  of.  in  iSgo,  159-160: 
ill  iSio,  331:  in  iSm,  351;  ill 
1830,  ajB;  wett  of  Mi^stuipfii 
River.  }3i :  in  1840.  ^yy  ;  in  1S50. 
3SO-3M  (icp  map*  o(  1790.  iSoo. 
1810,  1^20,  iB3».  iBjo.  iavni,  i., 
1850,  in  to],  ii.f;  incrcKM;  of  for- 
ci^,  in  UniiriaiMi.  MauachasetU, 
and  Vtrsinia,  409,  and  IKMC.411; 
cETed  <>(  iminit;i«i toll  nn  Louisi- 
ana. 414 :  (in  the  free  SWee, 
ii.,  399.  and  note  ;  (lomh  i>f. 
Nwlb  and  South.  1600  i6ja^  399 
(note). 

Ponland,  Maine^  I..  assfniMc). 

Ptfu^n  cf  Ibe  CoDTeikiion.  ii.,  176 
(note) :  Prague  I*l«,  revenue  di»- 
(rift.  i..  st6//r<y.,-  property Ihs 
bouc     of    gowerrimeni,    99-60. 


160 :      bujt    of    leiireMtBi 
(Loiiiitiaiui.  44)^ 
Properly   <iualificaiion».  for  Ri  _ 
tentji(irc«(t7;6-i$oo),  £.,  6*-' 
ScMlorv   ti7;b-lfioo),     77- 
Govcrnor*  (1776-1800),  8a- 
Delogatct    to   CongrMv,  gj ; 
elcelars     ( 177^  -  >too>.     93  - 
properly  the  baiii  of  Meemm' 
iOo  (note)  (lec  FramAiir  and  vol. 
l.  I9I-XU3I;  in  Mis«wi|i|ii  Ti 
ritory,  33 1 ;  diKUHcd   in   Loiif 
ana,  412-414:    for  Covoraor 
txniuxia,  4»4  ;  tot  elector*, 
de<aj  of.  11  ,  401,  and  nate,  4 

479- 
Propetiy.   right!  of.   ii..   403    (««• 

.V.'iitrrv  and  JCfnttuty)  ;  effort  to 

mainiain,  ii..  406. 
rrovidciiix,   Khotlc  lalantl,   {., 

(note). 


vol. 

I 
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QuBarTAiio,  ticujaf,  Ii.,  300 /f 
Quincjr.  Jodali.  i.,  r6l  (not*);  ipeecl 

i>n  adminion  of  LouiusBa 

247  (note). 

Randolph,  Ei>Mvsr>,  i..  1 17 
Kandolpli.  Jobn.  cited.   t«< 

*-■  in- 
Read.  Ceorgt.  i..  190  (note). 
A't/fTtndHm   of  baakinj   Laws,  H?? 

J«8-S7a. 
KcfonTM,  demanded  in  iSso.  11.,  t 
-iQi:  democratic,  358;  legi 
live,  3,  89,  18]  1  iudinol.  5  :  c  _ 
(ieaiioit,  6  ;  sullirai^.  iSj  ;  reUc* 
inu<  i|aali6e«iioB,  tQt. 
Koligion.  a  d«len«nt  of  crimo,  i., 
$4  ;  freedon  In.  a  modem  tvfocm, 
Go :  fear  of  the  aan-TEliiiiatM.  to ; 
religious  nuaUficotiom,  M>»-aos  ; 
state  of,  along  tbe  frontief,  Z15  : 
deea^  of  ecclniastkifm  in  Amcr. 
ic*.  li-,  403 ;  fi  r«UgM>ut  cjuoiib- 
eatioBt  (or  etvil  (unctions,  479- 
480. 
Repmenlatioii.  eailr  baiia.  I..  63- 
67 :  nirat  n.  urhaa  intemta.  66, 
iS^.  435.  441  -  447  :  U»WB  Mid 
cueni)'.  m;  in  UoMadiBWtta, 
in  1640,  10) ;  dUcQMioa  of  tbc 
"fideral  nuiaWr**  in  LeaMiA*, 
40S-  430-43*.  4M.  47*  4»»-«*3  J 
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basis  oF,  in  Loaiiiana,  443-4^9 ; 
the  white  baxU  (LouiKiana),  4b7- 
463  ;  basis  in  Michigan,  ii.,  303- 
316 ;  city  and  county,  93.  97, 
107,  loS  :  etiualizin);.  96 ;  dislinc- 
lions  between  House  and  Senate 
breaking  down,  99-100  ;  l>asis  of 
free  or  slave,  103-103  ■  Hoating 
districts,  108;  unequal  dihiricts, 
109  ;  fixed  number  of  Kepresenta- 
tivesi,  tio,  and  note;  white  basis, 
1 13  ;  federal  bakisi,  1 13-1 14;  basii 
nl  laaables.  II4  ; 
Represcntati  ves  ,itualiGcatii>ns(i776- 
iSoo),  i.,  68-71;  discussion  of 
qualifications  ( Louisiana),  40S, 
410;  qualificatiuns  (iSoo- 1S50), 
ii..  411-413;  apponionment  tA, 

413.  414- 
Kepudiation  in  the  West,  i.,  33a, 
Revolution   of    1776.  causes  of,  1., 
18;  natuTeof.19;  reconstructs  the 
theory  of  the  State,  44;  legal  de- 
fence of,  47;  Icives  litigation, ii., 

45- 

Rhode  Iidand,  tint  State  govern- 
ment, i . ,  1 39 ;  franchise,  1^3 ; 
free  necroev.  3o8 ;  constitution 
cited  in  Kentucky,  ii.,  4;. 

Richmond,  i.,  953  (note). 

Riley,  B.,  Cienend,  in  California,  ti., 
391  */J^f.,  337.  338. 

Roman  ideas,  L,  3.  4. 

Salkm,  Massachusetts,  i.,  353 
(note). 

SanftH^,  Nathan,  ii.,  33S  (note). 

Schools  (see  nl.«>  Educatiom),  not 
open  to  negroes,  i.,  373.  379; 
free,  established,  384-3S5,  and 
note;  taxation  tosupport,  ii.,  439, 
446-448.  449. 

Scott.  John,  efTorts  to  secure  ad- 
mission of  Missouri,  i.,  368,  979, 
986. 

Seal  of  California,  ii  ,  3SO-3SI- 

Senate  (State),  origin,  i..  76;  quali- 
fication of  Its  members  (1776- 
iSoo),  77-80;  1800-1850,  ii.,409- 
4it;  division  into  classes,  413; 
ratio  of  membership  >f,  to  that  of 
House.415;  single -district  system 
for.  41  s. 

Sergeant,  John,  reply  to   I^wndct 


on  the  Missouri  question,  i.,  389- 
390:  in  convention,  ii.,  4S9 ;  as- 
sociated with  Henry  Clay,  ih. 

Sessions  of  L^slature,  ii..'  40S. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Governor,  i. ,  315, 
and  slave  "  Isaac,"  370, 

Shambaugh.  Benjamin  F, ,  docu- 
mentary raaiter  tw  re  Iowa,  i., 
391  (note).  343  (note).  388  (note). 

Shelby.  Isaac,  i.,  133  (note). 

Sheriff,  functions  ([776-1800),  i., 
90,  Qi ;    an   elective   officer,  ii,, 

471- 

Sherman.  Roger,  cited,  i.,  138. 

Single  districts,  ii.,  415,  anil  note. 

Slavery,  abolished  in  Vermont,  i., 
54 ;  not  an  a^ressive  political  ele- 
ment prior  to  iSoo,  93;  restric 
tion  in  Missouri  prupcMed,  37^ 
el  it^.  ;  efTecl  of  excludii^  it  fron 
Missouri,  371-374;  aline,  east  ant. 
west,  limiting  it,  proposed,  377  ; 
36°  30'  proposed,  37S;  bill  to 
exclnde  it  from  the  Territories, 
379;  to  what  extent  involved  in 
Missouri  controversy;  308-31$; 
Webster  on  slavery  eaten  sion 
(1890),  314;  resolutions  of  State 
l.«gisUtures  on  slavery  extensicm, 
Teias.  Oregon,  and  California, 
337~34<  (notes);  opponents  of,  in 
Louisiana,  403-404;  effect  of  slav- 
ery 00  a  commonwealth  (Louisi- 
ana), 496,  and  note,  497 ;  three 
ideas  of,  in  Kentucky,  ii.,  4 ;  con- 
stitutional provisions  respecting, 
7 ;  value  of  slave  property  in  Ken- 
tucky, 9,  to ;  chief  support  of  the 
Slate,  It;  produced  great  men, 
13 ;  evils  following  abolition,  13, 
143 ;  property  rights  involved  in. 
■4,  IS.  ID.  I3S;  biblical  authority 
for,  33;  instability  of  slave  prop- 
erty, 139-141;  attacked  in  Ken* 
tucky,  143-143:  defended,  144; 
a  source  of  taxation,  14S-146: 
Union  depend*  on,  150;  power  to 
abolish, denied  to  L^islature,  153; 
controlled  by  economic  laws,  153- 
1 54 ;  number  of  slaves,  1 56 ;  slave 
States  and  free  Stales  contrasted. 
I S7  -  160 ;  and  education,  i  $9 ; 
and  population,  t63:  and  State 
ittdebtcdneH,  163-164;  and  pau- 
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perism,  165;  and  cnuindpation 
(see  EmaHfipation);  end  of,  ap- 
proaching, 174;  in  State  constitn- 
lions,  1 75;  a  protection  against 
forej^  im migration,  178;  slav. 
eiy  in  California,  197,  298;  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  Califor- 
nia and  settlement  of  slavery  ques- 
tion in  the  United  Slates,  316, 
318,  321,  326,  and  note,  369,  37J, 
3761  377  ;  ability  of  slave  to  con- 
tract, 318  (note) ;  Wilmot  proviso, 
378;  California  justi&ed  in  cx- 
clading,  3B5. 

Smith.  Adam,  cited,  i.,  41. 

Social  life,  opening  of  nineteenth 
century,  i.,  311-226;  middle  of 
■ame,  352-353.  "■.  4a6-4'B. 

South  Carolina,  union  of  Church  and 
State,  I.,  53,  and  note  ;  first  con- 
stitution. 115,  ti6  (note);  fran- 
chise. 200 :  free  negroes.  306  ; 
resolutions  on  rights  of  the  South, 
339  (note) ;  constitution  cited,  ii., 
98,  99. 

Seuthrnt  Qiiartirlv  Rivtew,  i.,  421 
(note). 

Sovereif;Tity,  concept  shifted  to  new 
ground,  i..  44  ;  claimed  by  three 
States,  55  :  residuary,  55  ;  pro- 
vision in  support  of  State,  59; 
lest  of.  1776-1800,  72;  national, 
when  began,  72 ;  first  struggle  for, 
162-191  ;  first  use  of  term,  164- 
165  ;  l>y  treaty,  17S3,  165  ;  un- 
written law  of,  166 :  discussed 
in  federal  convention,  166-168; 
involved  in  Chisholm  vt.  (Jeorgia, 
176;  of  State,  established,  178; 
in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolttiiims,  183-190  ;  claimed  for 
the  States,  278  ;  the  issue  in  1B20, 
308-31;  ;  in  Maine  boundary  con- 
troversy, 340-341,  'nd  note;  dis- 
cussed in  California,  ii,,  330-331, 
346-347 

State,  its  service  to  the  people  {1776- 
iSoo).  i  ,  209-310;  rights  of  a, 
373  ;  sovereignly,  278,  340,  308- 
315  ;  internal  improvemenls,  324- 
33a ;  boundary  of  Maine,  340, 
341,  and  note. 

Stephens,  A.  H..  ii..  458  (note).  4B9. 

Stevens,  Thaddcus,  ii.,  489. 


Stitli'i  Virgima,  cited,  i.,  loa  (note). 
Story,  Joseph,  i.,  161  (note)  ;   Com- 

mmlmnei  dted,  458  (note);    in 

Massacbosctts  cooveatioo,  tSso, 

ii.,  462  (note). 
Strong,  Caleb,  i.,  133  (note). 
StUlivan,    John,    General,    i.,    114 

(note). 

Tallhadge,  Jaues,  Jr.,  author  of 
slavery  -  restriction  amendnMnl, 
1830,  i.,  269-279. 

Taney,  Roger  fi.,  cited,  ii.,  33. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  Life  of  Unteln. 
i.,  365  (note). 

Taylor,  Zachary,  cited,  ii,,  80,  363; 
death  of,  257.  258,  and  note,  374 
(note). 

Taxation,  methods  of,  proposed  in 
Kentucky,  ii.  135-136;  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  137,  13S,  141, 
147-149;  and  representation  in 
Michigan,  202-212,  213-216;  re- 
striction on,  for  schoob,  243-343 ; 
summary  of  experience  in,  down 
to  1850,  266;  constilDtional  pro- 
visions for,  436-450. 

Tennessee,  inaugurates  practice  of 
allowing  a  money  bill  to  originate 
in  either  House,  i.,  75;  first  con- 
stitution (Frankland),  135,  136, 
137  (notes);  slavery,  150;  fran- 
chise, 201 ;  free  negroes,  208  ; 
resolutions  on  Texas,  339  (note): 
reform  in  county  elections  (1834), 
ii.,  452 ;  election  of  justice  of  the 
peace  in,  474. 

Tennessee  -vs.  Claybourae,  cited, 
ii.,  171  (note). 

Territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  i.,  149; 
slavery  established  as  a  condition, 
150;  meaning  of  the  term  "  Ter- 
ritory," ii.,  341-34J. 

Texas,  right  to,  by  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, asserted,  i. ,  255;  result  of 
claim,  35S  ;  treaty  with,  336;  vol- 
unteer military  companies  from 
United  States  converge  upon,  336; 
declaration  of  independence,  336, 
and  note ;  resolutions  of  State 
Legislatures  concerning  annexa- 
tion of,  337-340 (notes);  admission 
o'l  343-3-M;  Austin  convention, 
344,  and  note ;  boundary  settled, 
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343;  a  precedent  for  CalifornUi, 
ii..  304. 

Thirty  Yean'  t'iew,  Benton's.  1., 
386  (note). 

Thonvu,  jcsse  B..  author  of  Com- 
promise CKcludinc  slavery  from 
north  of  36'  30  aniT  west  of 
Miuonri,  i.,  aSo-aSs,  385.  ii.. 
337  (note). 

Thompiion,  Eheneier.  i,,  114  (note). 

Tboniion,  Matthew,  i.,  [i4(iiote). 

Tilden.  S.  I.,  ii..  433  (note),  490. 

Tompkins,  IHniel  U.,  ii.,  338(n(ite), 
4S3  (note) ;  in  convention,  467. 

Transports,  in  Califurnia.  ii.,  339. 

Treaties  and  conventions  of  the 
United  States  i-.  355  (note),  356 
(note).  357  (note),  267  (note).  33;, 
(note).  336  (note).  341  (note),  343 
(note). 

Treaty,  authority  of  a,  ii.,  343. 

Treaty  of  (jueretaro,  iiji  301^  ri{^ts 
under  it.  301-310.     '       ^ 

Triangle,  the,  in  Penniylvania,  i., 
313  rl  se^. 

Turner,  Nat,  tiave  iiuurrection,  i., 
389  (note). 

Tyler,  John,  rnember  of  Virginia 
convention  of  1S39,  i.  40;  (note), 
ii.,463(note),487;  of  Confederate 
Congress.  489. 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  cited,  i..  64 
(note). 

Union,  idea  of,  in  1B30,  i.,  3O61  in 
1B50,  3H-3S5;  growth  of  the 
American,  (rum  1776  to  1850, 397- 

Upthur,  Abel  P.,  i.,  i6t  (note),  ii., 
463  (note). 

Van  Bl'ren,  Martin,  Free- Mril can- 
didate for  President,  ii.,  363,  and 
note ;  in  New  York  convention, 
33S(note),  451  (note). 

Vamum,  J<Be|ih  H..  i.,  161  (note). 

Vermont,  applies  doctrine  of  equal 
rights,  i..  S4,  307;  fonns  State 
government,  I iB(nolel.  136  (note), 
197-136;  admitteil.  iji;  retpon- 
■ive  to  Jefferson's  political  idea«. 
174:  franchite.  3oi :  free  negroes. 
307;  resolutions  on  Texat  and 
slavery,  339  (note). 


Virginia,  Bill  of  Rights,  i.,  49.  and 
note,  S3;  General  Court,  1619, 
I03 ;  furms  State  government. 
117,  and  note;  resolutions  of 
1798,  184-188;  franchi!>e,  198- 
199;  free  negroes,  307;  resolu- 
tions oa  slavery,  339  (note)  ;  con- 
stitution cited  as  precedent  for 
representation  in  Louisiana,  408; 
convention  of  1839,  433;  cited, 
4S9'  constitution  cited  in  Ken- 
tucky, ii.,  98,  99;  taxation  iii, 
439;  local  government  in.  450- 
4;i;  judicialdistricts,  454 ;  char- 
acter of  county  unit,  »*.,■  justices 
of  the  iwace  in.  473;  salary  of 
judges  in.  475. 

Voltaire,  influence  in  America,  i..  41. 

Washinctos,  D.  C,  i.,  353  (note). 

Washington.  George,  quoted,  i. , 
463 :  cited,  ii.,  69.  60,  353. 

natauga,  i..  133  (note). 

Watson's  Annals,  cited,  i.,  41  (note). 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  treaty 
with  the  Indiaru,  i.,  156,  311. 

Ifeallh  of  A'a/iciu,  The,  Smith's, 
cited,  i.,  41  (note). 

Weare.  Meshech,  i..  114  (note). 

Webster.  Daniel,  his  principles  of 
democracy,  i.,  16,  and  note;  on 
slavery  extension,  1830,  314 ; 
cited,  161  (note),  4S4,  it.,  381 
(note),  383;  in  Massachusettscon- 
vention,  1B20,  463  (note);  as  a 
lawyer,  476. 

Wilderness  roads,  i..  157  (map). 

Williams,  Kc^er,  i.,  104. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  cited,  ii.,  126;  di- 
vides opinion  in  California,  378. 

Wilson,  Henty.  Kise  and  Fill  of  iht 
Slat*  Power  in  Awurita,  i.,  374 
(note),  ii.,  359  (note). 

Wilson.  James,  services  in  eigh- 
teenth-century conventions,  i.,  I3t 
(note).  138;  on  sovereignty,  166; 
decision  in  Cbisholm  i'7.  Georgia, 
176. 

Wirt,  William,  i..  353. 

Wisconsin.  Territory,  i-,  320-382; 
resolutions  on  Oregon,  340(note) ; 
admitted.  34s,  and  note;  public 
corporations,  440;  regulation  of 
school  tax,  ii.,  453. 
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Witben  vs.  Bnddcy,  dted,  it,  iq8  Wtanen,  iMits  of  married,  fi.,  33>- 

<iiote),  334;  ta&t^  in  New  Yock,  4S1; 

Witber^ioan.  John,  L,  iiS  (nott).  Ohio,  483 ;  Mifwrhnwtti.  tf. 

138.  Woodbnm,     Jama     A.,     L,    967 

WiueMo,  conpettnqr  and  religions  (note). 

belief  ol,  it,  191.  Wjrtbe,  Geoige,  L,  117  (not^ 


